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A WHIM, AND ITS CONSEQUENCES. 



CHAPTER I. 

A SOLITARY room at midnight: a single wax candle 
lighted on the table: the stiff dull crimson silken curtains of 
the bed close drawn : half a dozen phials and two or three 
glasses. Is it the chamber of a sick man? He must sleep 
sound if it be, for there is no noise — not even a breath ; and 
all without is as still as death. There is awe in the silence ; the 
candle sheds gloom , not light , the damask hanging sucks up 
the rays, and gives nothing back : they sink into the dark wood 
furniture : one could hear a mouse creep over the thick carpet ; 
but there is no sound! Is it the chamber of the dead? But 
where is the watcher? — Away! and what matters it here? No 
One will come to disturb the rest of that couch : no brawling 
voices, no creaking doors will make vibrate the dull cold ear 
of death . Watch ye the living ! The dead need no watching : 
the sealed eyes and the clayed ears have sleep that cannot be 
broken. 

But is it the watcher who comes back again through that 
slowly opening door? No , that is a man ; and we give all the 
more sad and solemn tasks of life to women. A young man, 
too, with the broad, free brow gathered into a sad, stern 
frown. He comes near the bed ; he draws slowly back the 
curtain , and, with the faint ray of the single candle streaming 
in, gazes down upon the sight beneath. There it lies^ ib& 
clay — animate, breathing, thoughtful, f\x\\ oi te^Xvc^^^, ^^"cv.- 
diderations, passions, psngS) not8ix-and-lYi\TtY\vo\«%\>^^<^'^^^ 
Bat now so silent, so calm, SO powetfaUy gcoNei Vt^^^^"^^*^ 

^ mim, and Us Consequences. ^ 



seize in its very inertness upon the busy thoughts of others, 
and chain them down to its own deadly tranquillity. 

It is the corpse of a man passed the prime , not yet in the 
decline , of life. The hair is gray , " not white ; the skin some- 
what wrinkled, but not shrivelled. The features are fine, but 
stern ; and there is a deep furrow of a frown between the eye- 
brows, which even the pacifying hand of death has not been 
able to obliterate. He must have been a hard man, methinks. 
Yet how the living gazes on the dead ! How earnestly — how 
tenderly! His eyes, too, fill with tears. There must have 
been some kindly act done, some tie of gratitude or afiection 
between those two. It is very often that those who are atern, 
but just, win regard more long-enduring, deeper-seated, 
more intense, than the blandishing, light-minded man of 
sweet and hollow courtesies. 

The tear overtops the eyelid, and falls upon the dark 
shooting-jacket; and then, bending down his head, he presses 
l^s lips upon the marble brow. A drop (of the heart's dew) 
will be found there in the morning; for there is no warmth in 
that cold forehead to dry it up. 

The curtains are closed again; the room is once more 
vacant of breath. The image of human life upon the table, 
that decreasing taper, gutters down with droppings like those 
of a petrifying spring. A spark of fire , like some angry pas^ 
sion of the heart, fioats in the melted wax above, nourishing 
its flaming self by wasting that it dwells in. Then comes back 
the watcher, with bleared and vacant eyes, and lips that smell 
of brandy. She has sense enough yet to stop the prodigal 
consumer of her only companion of the night; and sitting 
down , she falls asleep in the presence of death , as if she were 
quite familiar with the grave, and had wandered amongst the 
multitudes that lie beneath. 

CHAPTER II. 

It wag the autumn of the year, "nvIix^il men ^ho do such 
tbingg, shoot pliea3aQts» and go b.uiilVii|^« TVx^ \»»!^«& V^^ 



fallen from the trees, and were blown about in heaps by the 
chill wind ; or if any hung upon the sapless branches , it was 
but as the tatters of a shroud on the dry bones of some violated 
tomb ; the grass in the fields was brown, and beaten down by 
wind and storm; the streams were flooded with yellow torrents 
from the hills , and waved about in wild confusion the thick, 
fleshy stems of the water weeds ; and the face of earth , cold 
and spiritless like that of a corpse, glared up to the sunless . 
sky, without one promise of the glorious resurrection of the 
spring. It was night, too, dull, gray night. The raven's 
wing brooded over the whole world; clouds were upon the 
firmament; no moonbeam warmed with sweet prophecy the 
edge of the vapour; but, dim and monotonous, the black veil 
quenched the starry eyes of heaven , and the shrill wind that 
whistled through the creeking tree-tops , stirred not even the 
edges of that dun pall so as to aflbrd one glimpse of things 
beneath. 

There was a dark clay-like smell in the air, too, a smell of 
decay; for the vegetable world was rotting down into the 
earth, and the death of the year's life made itself felt to every 
sense. All was dark, and foul, and chilly as a tomb. 

With a quick, strong step, firm, well-planted, unwavering, 
a man walked along with a stick over his shoulder, and a 
bundle on the hook of the stick. There was nothing gay or 
lightsome in his gait. It betokened strength, resolution, self- 
dependence, but not cheerfulness. He whistled not as he 
went: the wind whistled enough for the whole world. He 
neither looked up nor down , but straight forward on his way ; 
and though the blast beat upon his breast and over his cheek, 
though the thin , sleety rain dashed in his face , and poked its 
icy fingers in his eyes , on he went sturdily. He never seemed 
to feel it. He was either young and hardy, or had bitter 
things in his heart which armoured him against the sharp 
tooth of the weather — perhaps both. He seemed to know 
his way well too, for he paused not to coiia\d.et qy \oOs. 
round; but on — on, for many an hour lie -waXk.^^, ^^ ^'^ 
Jeu£r(^ a stream stopped Jiim, hissing along uadet \X.^ ^^^^"J 



banks , and in some places overtopping them with the swollen 
waters. 

There he halted for an instant, but not longer; and then 
with a laugh , short and not gay , he walked straight on , fol- 
lowing the path. The turbid torrent came to his knee, rose 
to the hip, reached his elbows. "Deep enough!" said the 
night wanderer, but on he went. The stream wrestled with, 
and shook him, tugged at his feet, strove to whirl him round 
in its eddies , splashed up against his chest, and , like a hungry 
serpent, seemed to lick the prey it was fierce to swallow up. 
He let go the stick and the bundle, and swam. It was his only 
chance to reach the other bank alive ; but he uttered no crj', 
he called for no help : perhaps he knew that it would be in 
vain. He could not conquer without loss , though he gave the 
torrent buffet for buffet, but, like a determined band fighting 
against a superior force , he smote still , though turned from 
his direct course, and still made progress onward, till catching 
the root of an old tree, he held firm, regained his breath and 
llis footing, and leaped upon the bank. 

**\Vho are you? and what do you want here?" asked a 
voice the moment after, as he paused by the tree , and drew a 
deep breath. 

The wayfarer looked round , and saw , by what light there 
was, a man of apparently his own height and strength, standing 
by an alder near. "I must first know where I am ,'* he said in 
return , " before I can tell you what I want." 

"Come, come, thatwill not do," replied the other; "you 
must have some sharp object, to swim across such a night as 
this , and must know well enough where you were coming, and 
what you were coming for. Who are you ? I say — and if you 
do no tell, I will make you." 

"That were difficult," answered the other; "but I will tell 

you what I am, and why I swam the stream, if thatwill do. 

I am a man not of a nature nor in a mood to be turned back. 

The river lay in my way, and therefore I came over it; but I 

^ave Jose m/ bundle, which isapity, atidlamN^^U^t than is 

pleasanU " 



"As for your bundle," sidd the other, "that will stick 
upon Winslow wear ; and as for your being wet, I could help 
you to dry clothes if I knew who you were.*' 

"Not knowing will not prevent you,'* rejoined the other. 
" Winslow wear ! — Now I know where I am. I was not aware 
I had walked so far by seven good miles. Then I must be in 
Winslow park.** 

"Not far wrong,** said the other man; "but you seem to 
be a somewhat strange lad, and wilful withal. As you have 
lost your bundle, however, and got your clothes wet, you 
had better come -^ilh me; for after all, I dare say you mean 
no harm , and I may as well help you to a dry jacket.** 

"I mean no harm to any one,** was the reply ; "and I think 
I must stop somewhere near, for my clothes will not dry so 
soon to-night as they would in the summer sunshine.** 

"Certainly not,** answered the other, "there is more chance 
of saturation than evaporation.** 

The swimmer of the stream turned suddenly and looked at 
him , in some surprise : then fell into a fit of thought : and in 
the end, without noticing his companion's fine words observed, 
"I am not getting any dryer by standing here: and you are 
getting wetter; for the rain is coming on more fiercely. If you 
have any will to give me shelter and dry clothes, now is the 
time. If not, I must go and seek them elsewhere.'* 

"Suppose I say you shan*t,** inquired the other, "what 
would you do then?'* 

"Walkaway,** was the answer. 

"And if I stopped you?** said the other. 

"Pitch you into the river, and see if you can swim it as 
well as I did,** rejoined the wayfarer. 

"The chances would be against you, my friend,** rejoined 
his new companion: "we are about the same height and size, 
I think ; and not very different in make. Suppose us equal then 
in strength. You have, however, taken a walk to-night long 
enough to make you lose seven miles of your <io\iTvX.\ -^oviVwi'i 
swam tbafc river in Hood, and have losl some\?\i^\. cii^ ^Qvxt 
strength at every mile of the way , and every y«i:^ o^\Jftfe^«X«^' 



Your strength and mine then , being at first equal quantities, 
you must inquire, whether a can be equal to ft, minus c the 
walk , and d the stream ? " 

"Yes," answered the other, "for there is one thing you 
do not take into account." 

*' What is that? " asked the arithmetician. 

"Despair!" said his new-found friend; "for I tell you 
fairly, that if you make me try to pitch you into the river, I do 
not care a straw whether I go in with you or not." 

"That is a different affair," replied his companion drily; 
" despair is an unknown quantity, and I have not time to arrive 
at it; so come along." 

The other did not make any answer, but walked on with 
him , following a path which in ordinary times communicated 
with that which he had pursued on the other side of the stream, 
by a little wooden bridge , which had been apparently washed 
away in the flood. Both the men mused; and probably there 
was a good deal of similarity in the questions which they were 
separately trying in their own minds. When man first meets 
man, to each is presented a problem which he is bound to 
solve as speedily as possible. Every man is a sphinx to his 
neighbour, and propounds an enigma, which the other must 
answer, or woe be to him. The riddle is, "What is within 
this casket of flesh before my eyes?" and none can tell how 
important may be the solution. We may be parted soon, 
whether the impression made by the one upon the other be 
like the ripple of the wind upon the sea, or profound as the 
channel which the torrent has worn in the rock ; for — 

" — many meet, who never yet have met, 
To part too soon, but never to forget." 

But on the contrary, under the most adverse circumstances, 

without a probability, against all likelihood, the companion 

led in by the hand of chance , is often linked with us by fate 

through life — bound by the iron chain of circumstances to 

the same column in the prison of destiny as ourselves, destined 

to work at the same day-labour, atvd aeeom^W^Xi, mth our 

^^Jp, the same task. None but VYie dvxW^ \Xi^Tk^ ^n^y ^^^ 
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sides of a parallelogram. The space within was neatly culti- 
vated as a garden; and there were, besides the long, straight 
rows of cabbages amongst the well-trained trees, several beds 
of autumn flowers , still in bloom. They were as stiflT as all 
late flowers are ; but still they were flowers, and it was autumn; 
and they gave signs of care in the midst of neglect, of vigour 
amidst decay, of life in death. 

There was a little wicket-gate in the centre of the wooden 
fence , with a latch , which the wayfarer's companion raised, 
and led the way down a gravel walk, to a house amongst the 
apple-trees at the other side, resting against the wall of the 
park — a small house of two stories — built of brown brick, 
and covered with white and yellow lichens. Another moment 
and they were within the door, which was not locked. The 
room they entered had a brick floor, clean swept and reddened. 
Everything was in good order, and a wood fire, which was 
already lighted, had fallen into that state where glowing eyes 
look out from the white ashes, like those of a lion from a bush. 
The walls had two rows of shelves hanging against them, and 
a great old dark oak armory or press, carved with apostles and 
wild beasts, Balaam and his ass, were there too ; and the old 
prophet and the lion. The shelves supported, the one, 
crockery, the other, old books with greasy backs. Standing 
in front of the books, on the same shelf, were two or three 
small cups of precious old china, and an ink-glass. Amongst 
the crockery, were a bullet-mould, a powder-horn, and half- 
a-dozen floats. There was a neat white curtain over the 
window, and every one of the tiny panes was as clear as a 
diamond. 

The wayfarer looked around him with a faint smile, and 
then turned to his host; and the two gazed upon each other in 
silence for a minute. If there had been a struggle between 
them on the bank of the stream, it would have been a very 
doubtful one; for never were two men better matched. As 
they stood there, they looked like two well-chosen carriage- 
JiorseSf of an equal height within a quarter of an inch, both 
broad In chest, strong in limb , tbmmfLaii\w,\io>iXi\»wjkXL^^^\\Xi 



exercise and exposure ; both of that hardy rich brown com- 
plexion, where the hair seems to curl from very vigour, and 
both in the prime of strength and activity , though in ipoint of 
years lay the principal difference between them. The master 
of the house might, perhaps, be three or four years older than 
his guest; but as the latter was at least four or five and twenty, 
age gave the other no advantage. 

The wayfarer was dressed in a dark velveteen shooting- 
jacket, leathern gaiters, and strong but well-made shoes; 
and under the coat was a waistcoat, with long rows of little 
pockets, for holding gun charges. He had what is called a 
foraging cap on his head, and a good deal of whisker and hair. 
His nose was straight, his eyes hazel, his teeth fine, and his 
chin rounded and somewhat prominent. The other was 
dressed in a fustian coat, with large pockets, thick hobnailed 
shoes , and leathern gaiters , with a straw hat upon his head, 
and corduroy breeches on his thighs. Plis features were good, 
and, like his guest, he had a straight nose and a rounded 
chin, with eyebrows exactly like the other's; but the eyes, 
instead of being hazel, were of a dark gray, and his beard and 
whiskers were closely shaved, and hair cut short. There were 
several points of difference between them, but more of simi- 
larity; and the similarity depended upon feature, form, and 
complexion, the difference more upon adventitious circum- 
stances. 

"You are my double," said the master of the house, after 
they had gazed at each other for some time, both feeling that 
there was a strong resemblance; "and as such you have as 
good a right to wear my clothes as myself. They are not as 
good as yours ; but they are dry, which makes them better for 
the time." 

He opened the old armory, which was full of guns and 
fishing rods, and from one of two drawers at the bottom took 
out a very little used suit of country-made clothes. 

"There," he said, "put those on; andwemW.«i\>^m«:t^'& 
go and see if we can Gndyour bundle at the Tiear. 'Hietfe, ^iotcka 
/j3to the backroom, and I mU. give you a clean sVvVct aiv^ %\.oOk>.- 
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ings. I never let cotton and wool lie together ; for they might 
quarrel, being near akin." 

The other followed , and after having falfiUed his promise 
as to the shirt and the stockings, the master of the house left 
him, and returned to blow the fire into a blaze. 

CHAPTER m. 

Man wonders why it happens so often that in our first man- 
hood disappointments, bitter as undeserved, fall upon us — 
why we are crossed in honourable love — thwarted in noble 
ambition — frustrated in generous endeavour — distracted in 
a just course — denied our reasonable expectations. Some 
reply , It is a part of the original curse , and that wo must go on 
struggling and grumbling. Others — better and wiser men, 
and far more religious — find out that it is to wean us from 
earthly afi*ections which , when the world is in its spring love- 
liness , are apt to take too great a hold upon us. Both may be 
right; yet there may be something of training in it too. We 
have things to accomplish in our manhood, a course to be run, 
a contest to fight out; and at that time of youth we are colts 
which must be bitted and bridled, put at the longe , have the 
rollers between our jaws ; and many a sore mouth and galled 
withers must be endured before we are fit for the hard rider, 
Fate, to get upon our back, and gallop us to the end of our 
career. Does not that filly sporting in the field think it very 
hard that she may not go on cantering up and down, with her 
head held high , and her nostrils snorting fire, or that she may 
not go on cropping buttercups and sweet grass — all very rea- 
sonable desires for a filly — but must come and be driven round 
and round a ring, with a long whip at her hocks, and a drunken 
horsebreaker in the middle, holding her from her joyous free- 
dom by a long cord? Truly, she may well think it a hard case ; 
but she was not made for her own service — nor was man. 
There is something of the same feeling in the breast of that 
young wayfareT as he sits there by the fire, after having 
changed his cloth es. That knitted bxo'w wid c,^\\xv^\v^ -^^^ 
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that he thinks he has been hardly used by fortune; and yet 
there is a thoughtful look about his eyes which may indicate a 
search for, and a discovery of, the ends and objects of disap- 
pointment. The power of thought is a wonderful thing. See 
how it steals over him, smoothing the wrinkle out of the brow, 
relaxing the bitter turn of the lip. He is forming plans — or 
building castles — reawakening hope — recovering faith and 
trust. Something is working in his mind for peace ! 

"You have made me veiy comfortable," he said, abruptly, 
while the other lifted a small tin kettle from the fire, where it 
had been hissing and spluttering for a minute or two ; "and I 
am now ready to go out and seek my bundle at the wear. My 
wet things can dry here till I come back." 

" We will have a cup of tea first," said his entertainer, "the 
girl will bring the milk in a minute ; and, though I can do with- 
out most luxuries, I Cannot do without tea. It is the only thing 
that goes into the mouth which may be considered a luxury of 
the mind. It is wonderful how it clears a man's head, and 
gives him a command over his intellect. If I want to solve a 
problem, or transflate a stiffpassagCfl must have my cup of tea. 
The Chinese must be a wise people to grow such a herb." 

The wayfarer smiled. " You are a strange sort of person, " 
he said; " and, I suppose, are of a better rank and station than 
your appearance betokens. " 

"I am the son of the blacksmith's daughter," replied the 
man , simply ; "I can shoe a horse or forge a bar with any man 
in the country. That I learned from my grandfather. I can 
shoot a buck or bring down a snipe nineteen times out of 
twenty. That I learned from the head keeper. I know as 
much of gardening and botany as the old gardener did , who is 
now himself a compost, poor man ; and I know somewhat more 
of mathematics , and Latin, and Greek, than the master of the 
grammar-school, who taught me; but yet I am nothing but 
the son of the blacksmith's daughter; and I wish to be nothing 
more." 

''Bat iFhat J8 }rour profession or trade?" «c"5k^^\v\^ ^xx<^^'<"» 
m'th apparent interest. 
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^ho have in Iheir youth been what is called gay men , turn out 
in their old age as hard as the nether millstone. Whatever is 
in a man's heart remains there for ever, unless that heart be 
changed by the grace of God. Selfishness, which leads to one 
kind of vices in youth, leads to another kind in old age. The 
Ubortine turns the miser, that is all.'' 

"Buthewasnotamiser," cried the other, sharply, "that 
must not be said of him; and should not by you, at least, 
his son." 

"Hush I " said the master of the hpuse , sternly , " I do not 
own him for my father; and I told him so. For the wrong he 
did my mother, and because of some letters of his which she 
held , and I hold, he did what he has done for her son. But do 
not you suppose, young man, that I ever basely truckled to 
him who injured her. As a child I took the education that was 
given me ; but when I was older and knew more , I steadily re- 
fused to acknowledge him for my father, or to obey his behests 
in any way. It is this that has made me what I am. I would 
not go to a college as his bastard, and become a priest at his 
will. I received the small atonement that he offered, as atone- 
ment, but as giving no right over me; and I added other 
things, as demands, to that which he vouchsafed, in order to 
show that it was a contract I entered into, not a duty I acknow- 
ledged. Perhaps he was not a miser, as you say ; but yet look 
at this place, and see what it has become within the last ten 
years. He has grudged every penny spent upon it since he 
last lived here himself, and unless it is that my mother's spirit, 
either visibly or invisibly, wandered round the place, and 
made it hateful to him for the wrong he had done her, what 
but the miser could make him discharge servants who had long 
dwelt here, and deny the means of keeping up in decent state 
a place that gave him name , and had descended to him from 
many ancestors? Now, what has he done with you yourself, 
according to your own admission. You stand in the same re- 
Jation to him that I do — all the world knows it — your mother 
was his wife's maid — he educated you, made you his secretary, 
^^ployed your talents, made you the com^8,nioiiQi\i\^«aisv%^- 
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meats, took you out to shoot and hunt, to plays and operas, 
put you nearly on a level with his lawful sons , and then left 
you a dependant — I suppose , upon their bounty. You have 
done well to cast such pitiful slavery from you. I acknowledge 
you as a brother, which, perhaps, they will not; and the five 
hundred pounds he has left to me is yours if you will take it." 

The young man grasped his hand warmly, but said, ^'No, 
no — that can never be. I have hands and arms strong enough 
to labour for myself, and I will do so. I cannot take what is 
yours. I have no title to it — I have no claim to it." 

"I want it not," replied Lockwood. "I need nought but 
what I have. I would rather not take ought but what I bar- 
gained for." 

'*At all events I cannot accept it," was the young man's 
answer ; *' he left it not to me , but to you, and I will have none 
of it. Much that you have told me I had never heard before ; 
I was not aware of his having had a son by Lady Winslow's 
maid, nor that his secretary was that son." 

"Men ever know less of their own history than the world 
knows ," said his companion ; " but the thing is notorious. No 
one ever doubted who you were; so let us children without 
marriage , share what he has left to such , and let the lawful 
children take the rest amongst them." 

"I cannot do that," said the young man; and leaning his 
head upon his hand, he added, after a few moments' thought, 
"We win talk of other things, my good brother — since such 
you are — I must meditate over all this ; and when I have done 
80, I will ask your help perhaps to carry out my future plans of 
life. I can work as well as you, and am willing to do so, 
though it has fallen upon me, who did not expect it, instead 
of upon you, who did." 

"My Jhelp you shall have as far as it will go," rejoined 
Lockwood, "but that is not very far. It is true people like 
me well enough here, because I never wronged any one of a 
{lemny, and give the old women rabbits to mak^ V^'t^^^^^^ 
^hey are pulin^r; and they like me, too , becaoa^ \ «x(\. QiCi& ^'^ 
Oxemselves, and never pretend to be oug|bl e\&^, \)bo>3^^^\ 
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father was a rich man, and I am richer than most of them ; but, 
poor things, the only matter I have to be proud of is, that I am 
a plebeian. Not that I am ashamed of my dear mother; for if 
a man will take advantage of a woman's weakness , under 
solemn pledge to marry her, and then break that pledge, let 
the shame rise on him, not her." 

" Assuredly I " replied his companion, with a ready warmth 
which would have fully confirmed in the mind of Lockwopd, 
had any confirmation been necessary , the supposition of his 
guest's illegitimate birth; but the moment after a deepened 
tint appeared in his cheek, and he said abruptly, "But let us 
talk of other things, Lockwood. What is the state of the 
people about here? I hope they have not been as much neg- 
lected as the place." 

"Why, you should know all about it, Mr. Faber," said 
Lockwood, "for you used to write all the letters to the steward, 
he told me. However, they are not altogether so badly off 
as they might be. The farmer has his land at a fair rent enough, 
and so he can afford to give fair wages to' his labourers. The 
old man was not hard in that. He took what was but just, for 
that which was his own , and the men have prospered under it ; 
but he did nothing else for the neighbourhood. Some of the 
landlords round are different, get as much as they can wring 
from their tenants — force them to starve their labourers ; and 
then spend a part of the money in parish schools and new 
churches. I have known many a one who has made every one 
under him labour like galley-slaves for mere existence, by 
reason of his exactions, cried up as a most liberal gentleman, 
because he whitewashed the cottages, and built a school- 
house. The whitewash and the school-house together did not 
cost one-tenth of what he took too much for his land; and yet, 
to hear all the gentry speak of him, you would have thought 
he was an angel of a landlord. Men are queer things, Mr. 
Faber." 

'*Do not caH me Mr. Faber, Lockwood," said the other 
with a smile; "call me simply Chandosx t\v8X.\!^\i^Uet between 
brothers. " 
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''Ah, that is your Christian name, then,'* said his stout 
kinsman ; " * C. Faber,' I remember the letter I saw was signed ; 
bat I thought the name had been Charles. Take another cup 
of tea, Chandos : it is wrung from no man's hard earnings, and 
will do you good." 

''After all,'' said Chandos, resuming the conversation at 
a previous point, " the man who does not exact too much is by 
far less culpable, though he do not do all the good to his people 
that he can, than he who, with a covetous grasp, wrings the 
last shilling from his property, and spends sixpence of it in 
instructing the peasantry, whitewashing their houses, or pam* 
pering his own vanity. The one is only guilly of doing lestf 
than he might, the other of taking more than he ought." 

"I am not^very sure," answered his companion , musing; 
"I have thought over these matters a good deal, and I am not 
fond of splitting hairs about right and wrong. If a man does 
not do what he ought, he does what he ought not. 'Sins of 
omission,' as the parson calls them, are, to my mind, sins of 
commission, as soon as ever a man knows what he ought to do, 
and does not do it. I have a notion , Chandos, all these fine 
differences are only ways by which people cheat themselves to 
avoid self-reproach; and, I believe, what foolish people call 
the higher classes, are taught to do so more than any others 
by reading the classics ; for a more wicked sort of worthless 
scoundrels than those old Greeks and Romans never was. 
The very best of them contrived to mix up so much bad whh 
their best doings, that young lads at school learn not to know 
right from wrong, and to think things exceedingly fine that 
were very dirty." 

"But there were some truly good and great men amongst 
them," replied Chandos, whiled away for a moment from 
himself by his companion's conversation: "they might be too 
stern and severe, perhaps, in their adherence to right; but 
still excess of virtue is not likely to lead others wrong who 
make it their example." 

"I '11 gjvejroa the advantage of the beat ot >-\vcisir ^^^^ 
Lockwood, ''and be bound to pick a hole in any o^ iWvc ^^^\a' 
J WAim, and Us Consequences, % 
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We all ki\ow about Socrates , a nasty old he-goat, and won*t 
talk of him. But take Lycurgus for an example, I mean , the 
Spartan. Now what he did to his countrymen would have 
been nothing better than swindling, if it had been about 
money instead of laws. He took an oath from them to do 
certain things till he came back from Delphi; and that certainly 
implied that it was his intention to come back. But instead of 
that, he went away from Delphi to Crete, for the express 
purpose of cheating the Spartans; had his old bones cast into 
the sea, that they might not play him as good a trick as he.had 
played them; and left his laws to Sparta, and his name to 
immortality. But if I were to say to any man , ' Lend me five 
pounds till I come back from London,' and instead of going 
back, were to run away to Paris, just to avoid my creditor, 
what would be said of me ? Now because the laws of Lycurgus 
were good, people think that his imposition was glorious; 
and thus they learn that Jesuitical maxim of the end justifying 
the means.*' 

"I agree with you so far," saidChandos, gravely, "that 
there was a great deal of false philosophy, if I may use the 
term, amongst the ancients: and I am thoroughly convinced 
that the only true philosophy [that ever was propounded to 
man is to be found in the Bible." 

"Archimedes was the greatest man amongst them," re- 
joined Lockwood, following the course of his own thoughts, 
a habit of which he was very fond; "and in the study of his 
life and character, no great harm could be done to any one. 
But at our schools and colleges , what between Roman em- 
perors, Greek magistrates, and gods and goddesses, we are 
brought all at once in our early youth into the midst of a crowd 
of rogues, prostitutes, and libertines, only fit for the back 
streets of a great town." 

Unwittingly, Chandos had been led from many a grave 

memory and painful consideration to topics which had often 

^J'jg'^^ed his youthful mind ; and he replied, with a gay laugh, 

which showed how naturally light and cheerful was the spirit 

wJiea £cee from the oppressive "weigH oi CiV£<ixxtaa\»!aft^^\ '•'' kA 
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to the gods and goddesses , I agree with you entirely. There 
was not a lady amongst them who, in our times, would not 
have figured in the Arches Court ; and as to the men , Apollo 
was the most gentlemanlike person of the whole, and yet he 
would have been transported for rape or hanged for felony 
long ago." 

In such easy conversation they went on for half an hour 
more. It is no figure , but a certainty , that imagination has a 
charm — I mean, a power unaccountable , and almost magical, 
of wrapping the mind in a golden mist of its own , which hides 
or sofiens all the hard features of the scene around. But 
often, as with the fabled spells of the necromancer, the slightest 
thing — a word , a tone , a look — will waft away the pleasant 
veil, and restore the heart in a moment to the cold and black 
reality. Such was the case with Chandos. Something ap- 
parently indifferent threw him back into deep thought; and 
after a long pause, he started up, saying, *^This is very 
strange, to be sitting here beside you, Lockwood, within 
three davs! But come, let us seek the bundle I have lost. 
The clouds are clearing away. There is a gleam of sunshine. 
'When will the like fall upon my fate? " 

"Before long, if you are strong-hearted," answered the 
other, rising also. "One half of every man's fate is his own 
making; the other half is made for him. Fortune's store is 
like one of those shops at a country fair, where there are a 
number of articles of difierent value, and of different use, 
leach at the price of sixpence. Your sixpence you must pay ; 
'mt then you have your choice, if you choose but wisely." 

I am not sure of the choice," said Chandos with a sigh ; 
[but I will choose soon, at all events:" and he walked to- 
krds the door. 

"Stay a minute," cried Lockwood ; "I will take my gun. 
le may find some teal by the wear; and you will want dinner." 
As they walked along, the younger of the two remained in 
mt tho ught. He was no t full of th e energet\(^ m«»^\£^^A»tL ^1 
►e; and the Home of expectation had wane^i ^vca. wAVi^ 
fjbileffs he had dreamed bright dreams in iotmet >axaft^ - 
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doubtless ho had looked at life through youth's magnifying- 
glass — doubtless his anticipations had been exuberant of the 
pleasant things of the future. But there seemed a fiat gone out 
against him, — that he was not to enjoy even that which had 
seemed within grasp. He looked over the future that he had 
fancied his own but a few days before, and felt that, like the 
prophet on "the top of Pisgah, which is over against Jericho," 
though there was a fair land in sight, his feet would never 
tread it. He felt that he had been proud , that he was proud ; 
and he resolved to humble himself. But there was a bitterness 
in his humility which produced a wayward pettishness in all 
the plans which floated, like wreaths of smoke, before his 
mind. They were many, many, like the troops of strange 
forms which sometimes sweep — as it were, interminably — 
before the eyes in dreams. Varying were they too , shifting 
and changing in hue, and form, and position, like the streamers 
of the northern meteor lights. Now he would forth into the 
great and busy world, and cull honour and distinction with a 
fiery energy, with the genius he knew himself to possess, with 
the learning he was conscious he had acquired, with the 
courage he felt in heart. He would seek the camp, or the 
court, or the bar, or the pulpit. He would make himself in- 
dependent, he would make himself great. Then again he 
said, No; he would cast off all the ties which had hitherto 
- bound him; the ties of blood, of station, of society. He 
would take his position at the lowest grade, at the very bottom 
of the ladder. He would try a state entirely new, a condition 
different from all he had yet tried, and see what would come of 
it. He could change , if he liked. His mind need not rust in 
humble life; his abilities would not get mouldy; his small 
means would accumulate : He would even, bethought, from 
time to time vary the scene : place humble life and a higher 
condition side by side, upon alternate days, and judge 
between them. As first disappointment is always whimsical, 
it was upon the last scheme that his thoughts most pleasantly 
rested; and with it he busied himself as, crossing the further 
part of the park, they approaclied l\ie xwex . TlVv^ "^qVd^ ^Sdjk^ 
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made for was lower down than where he had swum across ; but 
be paid little attention to anything; and the first thing that 
roused him was the sudden rising of a plump of teal from the 
rushes. They whirled round in a dense cloud. Lockwood's 
gun was up in a moment, fired, and four birds came down 
together. Then Chandos gazed at the rushing water, red and 
foaming, and he thought it marvellous that he had ever 
crossed it alive. " Perhaps it would have been better," he 
said bitterly to himself, *Mf I had remained in its fell clasp." 
He spoke not a word aloud; but Lockwood answered as if he 
could see the thoughts written. 

''Poo! nonsense!" he said; ''there is always something 
to live for in life. And there lies your bundle, drifted ashore 
it the other comer of the wear. You pick up the teal, and 
get that one out of the water, and I will go and fetch it." 

"How?" said Chandos. But the other made no reply, 

ind, quietly mounting the top of the wear, began to walk 

dong its slippery and narrow path towards the other side of 

the river. The younger man watched him for a moment with 

mxiety ; but he saw that Lockwood trod the six-inch rail like 

rope-dancer, and he turned himself to gather up the dead 

irds. He had got two, and was reaching over the river to pull 

it a third, which had fallen into the stream, with his head- 

^t down, when a light touch on the shoulder made him 

|k up. 

l^'Why won't you speak to one this morning, Mr. Lock- 
ed?" said a middle-aged man in a keeper's dress. "I 
;ht it was your gun, but I came down to see notwith- 
ling; for though Sir Harry is dead, that's no reason the 
should be poached." 

[he man looked down on his face while he spoke, and 
los then became aware how great was the likeness be- 
him and his companion, 
[y name is not Lockwood," he said , rising up to his full 

The man drew a little back in surpme, saYui^, '"'' K'^% 
mare not, now; butyou are devi\\8\i\Vke\ivm. T\v»tv, 
^gentleman, what are you doing alioolui^'^e^^*^^' 
1 



k>^ 
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"ItwasLockwood who fired," answered Chandos, grave- 
ly, with a certain degree of haughtiness in his manner and 
tone. '*He is over there , seeking a bundle which I let fall into 
the water. There is his head amongst the weeds — don't you 
see?" 

A friendly shout from the person of whom he spoke called 
the keeper's eyes in the right direction ; and in a minute or two 
more, Lockwood, crossing back again over the wear, stood 
by them with the bundle in his hand. 

"Here it is, Mr. Faber," he said; and instantly a gleam of 
intelligence passed over the keeper's face. 

"Well, I thought you were very like,'* he said; " no offence 
to the gentleman I hope; " (for Chandos had coloured a good 
deal, either at his words , or Lockwood's ;) " only he has got 
whiskers and you havn't, Lockwood. I was going down to 
your place this morning, to ask you if you would come up and 
take a bit of dinner with me and my old woman at the abbey ; 
but as the gentleman is with you, I suppose I must not make so 
bold as to ask him too." 

"I will come with all my heart," answered Chandos at 
once ; " only you must take me in these clothes , for all the rest 
are wet." 

Lockwood and the keeper smiled; and the former an- 
swered, "We don't stand upon such matters in our station. 
Sir! Clean hands and a good appetite are all that we need at 
our table. Well, Garbett, you had better give your dame 
the birds , to make the dinner bigger; and we will be with you 
at one , or before, for I dare say Mr. Faber has never seen the 
abbey." 

"Yes I have, often," answered Chandos, abstractedly; 
"but it was long ago." 

"Well I never knew that," replied Lockwood, with a 
puzzled look: but, bidding the keeper good bye, and still 
carrying the bundle, he walked back with his companion to- 
wards bis bouse, both keeping silence. 
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' CHAPTER IV. 

"Here , you had better dry the things in th^ bundle," said 
Lockwood, "for they are as wet as a sponge — but that is a 
very illogical figure ; for though a sponge may be wetted , yet 
a sponge need not always be wet.". 

Chandos took the bundle and went with it into the neigh- 
bouring room, on which the little sunshine that autumn had 
left was shining. He opened it, displayed the few articles it 
contained — half-a-dozen shirts , a suit of fashionable , well- 
cut clothes, with some combs and brushes, a small inkstand, 
and a roller dressing-case , richly mounted with silver. They 
were all as wet as water could make them; and he proceeded 
to unfold the various articles of apparel, placing them one by 
one over the backs of the wooden chairs. His eye was resting 
steadily upon one of the shirts, when Lockwood came in, with 
a face grave even to sternness , and an open letter in his hand, 
apparently just received. 

" You have deceived me," were the first words he uttered; 
and as he did so his eye rested unwinking on his young com- 
panion. 

"How so, Lockwood?" asked Chandos, without the 
slightest emotion. " If any one tells you in that letter that you 
are not named in the will in the manner I stated, he is deceiving 
you, not L" 

" Not about that — not about that at all ," answered Lock- 
wood, "that is all true enough; but — ." He paused, and 
laid his finger upon a mark in the wet linen, adding, "Look 
there!" 

"My dear Lockwood," said Chandos, laying his hand fa- 
miliarly upon his arm, "I did not deceive you — you deceived 
yourself; but I did not intend long to leave you in any mistake. 
I only wished my own plans to be first arranged — I wished to 
give myself time to think, and be prepared to act, before I 
spoke of matters that concerned me only , and iio\.'^o\x «X «3^.^^ 

"It was hardly /a/r, Sir," answered Loeki^oo^, tvo\. i^'<» 
satis&ed, ''Yoa left me to say things t\latm\^\.ofi^^^^^^^ 
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and 'though I am a humble man, yet we have what is called 
politeness of our own kind amongst us, as well as amongst 
others ; and we do not like to say what may be offensive except 
upon necessary occasions.*' 

'* Could I have taken offence under such circumstances/* 
replied Cbandos, ^^I should have been a fool, deserving to 
suffer by his folly. But you must lay aside your anger, my 
good .friend; first, because it is uncalled for; secondly, be- 
cause I have enough to grieve me; and thirdly, because I am 
going to ask your liearty concurrence and assistance in plans 
which are now formed to meet very painful circumstances." 

"Painful indeed! '* said Lockwood, with much feeling. 

" What has that letter told you ? " asked his companion. 

"AH,** replied the other; "everything. I now know why 
you have acted as you have. The steward was always a good 
friend of mine, and of my poor mother*8 ; and he has told me 
all that happened. I do not wonder at what you have done; 
I shall not wonder at anything you may do." 

"All, he cannot have told you ,** answered Chandos ; "for 
no one knows all but myself and one other, who, I am sure, 
for his own sake, would not tell it; nor would I. However, 
what is necessary to be said I can tell you as we go up to the 
abbey. I would fain walk over the old place from one end to 
the other; and therefore we will set out as soon as you like. 
You shall hear my plans and purposes ; you shall give me help, 
if you can and will; and, at all events, I am quite sure you 
will keep my secret." 

" No fear of my not doing that. Sir,*' answered Lockwood, 
warmly; "and help you I will, as far as I can, if you will only 
tell me how. That is all that is wanted; for though I and mine 
have not been well treated, you have been treated worse, 
I think.'* 

"Do not call me *Sir,* Lockwood," replied his young 

companion, grasping his hand warmly; "call me Chandos; 

and Bay not a word against those who are gone, if you love me. 

There is something so sacred in dealVv, iVvtcX.^ IVxom^K it may 

^e a weakness not to scan the actions oi tVe ^^^b^^^-nx^^wJ^.^ 
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do those of the living, yet it is a weakness I conld not part with. 
There is something beyond — above reason in man's nature 

— something that distinguishes him more from the brute, 
raises him far higher above it. It is that feeling which is called 
by the Word of God, charity; (very diiflferent from that to 
which we men give the name ; ) and if we are forbidden to 
censure our living enemies , how much more our dead friends ! 
In this matter there has been some mistake ; the will is dated 
ten years ago , when all the circumstances were very different, 
when no unfortunate dissensions had arisen, when I was 
myself a mere stripling. So let that pass ; and now let us go. 
As I walk along I will tell you my plans. Do not attempt to 
dissuade or advise me; for my resolution is taken, and all I 
require is help." 

"I wish to Heaveft you would have something more,'* re- 
joined Lockwood, earnestly. 

" What is that? " inquired Chandos. 

"Why, the five hundred pounds," answered the other. 
" I can make no use of it , indeed. I have no need of it. I am 
like a tree that has grown into a certain shape, and can take 
no other. I have enough, Sir, for all my wants and wishes. 
That is what few men can say, I know; but I can from my 
heart; and when I get the money I shall not know what to do 
with it. I shall only be put out of my way, and, perhaps, be 
tempted to play the fool.*' 

"No, no,** answered his guest, "I neither can nor will 
take that which was justly destined for you. Besides, I do 
not need it, I am not so destitute as you suppose. Something 

— a pittance indeed , but still something — was secured to me 
long ago , and it no one can take from me. But, come ; as we 
walk along, we will talk more.'* 

And they did talk as they walked along, earnestly, eagerly, 
and took more than one turn out of the way because their con- 
versation was not done. At length, however, tVie^ ^vc^^iXfe^ 
their oourse in a straight line across the patk, sttvi va «* ^^^ 
mwates Winahw Abbey stood before them. 'Nlwi^ o^ tsv>j 
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readers who know the part of the country in which I live must 
have seen it, some few perhaps wandered all over it; hut for 
those who have not, I mast describe it as it appeared before 
the eyes of Lockwood and his companion. 

Winslow Abbey was one of the few buildings of Richard 
the Third's reign. It was not of the most florid style of even 
that time, and much less so than that of Richard's successor; 
but still there was wonderful lightness and grace in the archi- 
tecture. Some parts of the building, indeed, were older and 
heavier than the rest, but rich and beautiful notwithstanding. 
These were principally to be found in the abbey church, which 
was quite in ruins , mantled with green ivy , and fringed with 
many a self-sown ash. Growing in the midst of the nave, and 
rising far above, where the roof had once been, was a group 
of dark pines, waving their tops in the wind like the plumes 
upon a hearse. Who had planted them no one knew ; but the 
record might well have passed by, for their size bespoke the 
passing of a century at least. There, ruin had fully done his 
work , apparently without one effort from man's hand to stay 
his relentless rage; but such was not the case with the rest of 
the building. Old and somewhat decayed it certainly was; 
but traces were evident, over every part , of efforts made, not 
many years before, to prevent the progress of dilapidation. 
In the fine delicate muUions, in the groups of engaged co- 
lumns, in the corbels and buttresses, in the mouldings of the 
arches, were seen portions of stone , which the hand of time 
had not yet blackened; and here and there, in the ornamental 
part, might be traced the labours of a ruder and less skilful 
chisel than that which had sculptured the original roses , and 
monsters , and cherubims' heads , scattered over the whole. 
The ivy, too, which, it would seem, Ijad at one time grown 
so luxuriantly as to be detrimental, had been carefully re- 
moved in many places, and trimmed and reduced to more 
decorative proportions in others. Where the thin filaments 
of the plant had sucked out the mortar, with the true worldly 
Wisdom which destroys what it rests onto svv^^OTt Itself, fresh 
cement had been applied; and thow^ ^oxsvfc ^^«a% >b».^ 
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evidently passed since these repairs had been made, the edifice 
was still sound and weather tight. 

Projecting in the centre was a large pile, which bad pro- 
bably been the Abbot's lodging, richly decorated with mitre, 
and key, and insignia of clerical authority; for the Abbot of 
Winslow had been a great man in his day , and had sat in Par- 
liament amongst the peers of the realm. On either side were 
large irregular wings , with here and there a mass thrown for- 
ward nearly on the line of the great corps de logis, and more 
richly ornamented than the parts between ; but all , as I have 
said, beautifully irregular, for one of the great excellencies 
of that style of building is the harmonious variety of the forms. 
From either angle of the fa9ade ran back long rows of lower 
buildings, surrounding a court with cloisters, external and 
internal ; and on both sides the deep beech woods came boldly 
forward , offering, in their brown and yellow tints, a fine con- 
trast to the cold gray stone and the green ivy. All that ap- 
peared on the mere outside of the building, was of centuries 
long gone by, or, at least, appeared so to be. Even the 
terrace in front, raised by a step or two above the surrounding 
park — though probably abbots and monks had passed away 
ere it was levelled — had been made to harmonize with the 
Abbey by a screen of light stone-work in the same style. But 
through the small-paned windows of the building, the notions 
of modern times peeped out in efforts for that comfort which 
we so much prize. Shutters of dark oak were seen closed 
along the front, except in one room, where three windows 
were open , and rich damask curtains of deep crimson flapped 
in the November wind. 

Chandos halted on the terrace, and gazed round. How 
many sensations crowd on us when we first see again in man- 
hood the places we have known and Ipved in youth ! But 
whatever were those in the young man's bosom, they vented 
themselves in but one expression. , "PuVV \t ^o^iiV^ \v^ ^^- 
c\&jmed. In a tone at once melancholy aiidm^\2XiWi\.. '''''^xi^. 
it down!" ^ 
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"Who, in^the name of folly and wickedness, would ever 
think of such a thing? " cried Lockwood. 

"It has heen spoken about, nevertheless,** answered 
Chandos; "and he, who had the bad taste to propose it, has 
now the full power to do it. But let us go in : the house seems 
well enough ; but the park is in a sad neglected state.*^ 

"How can it be otherwise?" was Lockwood's answer, as 
he led the way across the terrace towards one of the doors near 
the eastern angle of the building. "There is but one keeper 
and one labourer left. They do all they can , poor people ; 
but it would take twenty hands to keep this large place in 
order. But the house is better, as you say; and the reason 
of that is, that, when Sir Harry was here last, just about five 
years ago, though he only stayed one day, he saw with his 
own eyes that everything was going to ruin. He therefore 
ordered it to be put in proper repair. But the park he took 
no notice of; and it has gone to rack and ruin ever since." 

As he spoke, he pushed back a small door, plated with 
iron, and studded with large nails, hardly wide enough for 
two persons to pass at a time and pointed at the top, to lit the 
low arch of the stone-work. A narrow passage, guiltless of 
paint or whitewash , led to what had been the abbot's kitchen, 
in times long gone. It formed now the sitting-room of the 
good keeper and his wife, who had been put in to take care of 
the house. In honour, however, of an expected guest , the 
cloth, which was already laid, although it wanted near an 
hour of one, was spread in the housekeeper's room adjoining. 

The good dame, who with a little girl fifteen or sixteen 

years of age, her niece, was busied in hospitable cares, viz., 

in the spitting of the already plucked teal, made a courtsey to 

Chandos on being caught in the fact, which had nearly run 

the poor bird in her hands through the body in a sense and 

direction totally different from that which she intended. But 

Chandos soon relieved her from any little temporary embar- 

rassment, hy saying, that he would walk through the house 

with Lockwood f tiW dinner was ready. 

Adigbt of steps led them up to pave^ g|a3\«nft* ^lAYsii^A^ 
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many in number, confused in arrangement, and not altogether 
convenient, except for the purposes for which they were 
originally destined. Chandos seemed to need no guide, how- 
ever, to the labyrinth ; and it must be observed, that the only use 
of Lockwood, as his companion, seemed to be to exchange 
an occasional sentence with him, and to 'open the window- 
shutters of the different rooms , to admit the free air and light. 

"Let us go this way, Lockwood," said his younger com- 
panion; "I wish to see the library first; and the best way will 
be through the glazed cloister, round the inner court." 

"How well you remember it!" said Lockwood. "But I 
fear you will find the library in bad order ; for the people left 
in the place do not know much about books." 

Nevertheless, Chandos hurried on, and entered a long, 
broad, stone-paved passage, which had been ingeniously 
fitted up , so as to defend those who passed along from the 
wind and weather. This gallery, or cloister, ran along three 
of the internal sides of the building , only interrupted at one 
point by a large hall-door, through which carriages could pass 
from the terrace to the inner court; and, threading it quickly, 
Chandos and his companion reached a door at the opposite 
angle, which, however, was not to be opened easily. The 
key Lockwood had not got; but, pushing back a lesser door 
to the left, which was unlocked , they found their way through 
a small, elegantly fitted-up study to another door of the 
library , which did not prove so stubborn. In this little study, 
or reading-room, were six old oak chairs, curiously carved, 
and covered with rich crimson velvet; a sofa, evidently 
modem, but worked by a skilful, and, doubtless, expensive 
upholsterer, so as to harmonize with the other furniture; a 
writing-table, of old oak, with bronze inkstands, lamps, pen- 
holders, and some little ornaments of the same metal; and 
tfro small book-cases, with glazed doors, which covered and 
discovered the backs of a number of splendidly-bound books. 

"This is all mine, Lockwood," said CViati^o^, ^'LVCk% 
round with some pleasure, "It is left to me bo d\a\»v[iO\^ , ^^ 
ibere can be no cavil about it, or there would \)^ 9. <»n*^^ ^^ 
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pend upon it. The words are: — *The library, with all the 
furniture, books, pictures, busts, and other articles of every 
kind whatsoever in the room so called ; and also everything 
contained in the small writing-room adjoining, at the time of 
the testator's death.' " 

"I '11 make an inventory of them," said Lockwood, witk 
a cheerful air. "The library, too? Why, that 's a fortune 
in itself.'' 

His younger companion mused for several moments , with 
his hand on the library-door. "That is true," he said; "I 
never thought of that. And yet it were a painful fortune, too, 
to turn to any account; for it would go hard with me, ere I 
sold the old books , over which I have pored so often. Haw- 
ever, Lockwood, take you an inventory, as you say: and in 
the mean time, I will consider how I am to dispose of all these 
things. I shall never have a house big enough to put those 
book-cases in." 

"You can't tell," answered Lockwood. "What you are 
going to try first, you will soon get tired of; and then you will 
take some other course, and may raise yourself to be a great 
man , yet. You have had a good education , been to Eton, 
and college, and all that; and so you can do anything you 
please.", 

Chandos shook his head sadly , and replied : " The road to 
high fortune , my good friend , is not so easily travelled now 
as once it was. So many are driving along it , that there is no 
room for one to pass the other." 

"There 's another reason besides that," answered Lock- 
wood, "why we see so few mount high now-a-days. It 's all 
like bread and butter at a school ; there 's but a certain portion 
of butter for the whole ; and if the number of mouths be in* 
creased, it must be spread thinner. However, as Thave said, 
you can do what you like; for you are young, determined 
enough for anything, and have a good education , so you may 
be a great man , if you like." 
^^l^ffirAFeliad A good education too, Lockwood," replied 
the other. 
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''Ay, but not so good as yours," said his companion. 
''Mine has been picked up anyhow; and a man never makes 
much of that. Besides, you have always been accustomed to 
keep company with gentlefolks ; and I am a boor. Education 
means something else than cramming a man's head with Greek 
and Latin, or mathematics either; and, moreover, I don't 
wan't to be a great man, if I could. To me it would be as 
disagreeable, as you will find being a little one.'' 

"Well, well, we have settled that question," said Chandos ; 
"and for the future God will provide." 

He then walked up to one of the large book-cases , carved 
like the screen of an old church, took down a volume so 
covered with dust that the top looked as if it were bearing a 
crop of wool, opened it, and read a few lines .mechanically. 
Lockwood stood near, with his arms folded on his broad 
chest, gazing at him with a thoughtful look, then, tapping 
him lightly on the arm, he said, "You have forgotten one 
thing: you will have to receive all these fine things some day 
soon ; how will that square with all your fine plans ? ' ' 

Chandos took a moment or two to reply ; for it would seem, 
he had not indeed considered the subject. '^I will tell you, 
Lockwood," he said; "I will give you 'an order to receive 
them in my name. I shall be near at hand, to do anything 
more that may be necessary." 

"But what am I to do with them?" asked Lockwood, 
frightened at the idea of such folio volumes , and awful book- 
cases. "But I will tell you what I can do," he added, a 
moment afterwards. *.' There 's the young parson over at 
Northferry , he 's a good young man and kind, I have always 
heard, though I don't know him, and has a large house not 
yet half furnished. He '11 give them place, I 'm sure. We 
can talk of that afterwards. But it must be the good folks' 
dinner hour, by this time; and keepers have huge appetites." 

"Well, let us go back," said Chandos, with a sigh. "But 
we can walk through the rooms. It will not take us longer. ' ' 

"The base and the perpendicular ateaV^a^^rnVJcLW^vaeL 
more than the bypothenuBe , " replied Lockyioo^^ ^ifC^^ * '''•^^a^k 
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doubtless they are not so ravenous as to grudge a few minutes 
to look at places you have not seen for so long, and may 
never see again. — Odd's life, pull the place down! They 
must be mad I'* 

Chandos made no answer, but walked on, passing from 
room to room, along the wide front of the building. He gazed 
around him as he went with a slow pace, but only twice he 
stopped. Once it was to look at a picture ; that of a lady in a 
riding habit. It was an early portrait by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
with great breadth and power, and some careless drawing and 
want of finish, in subsidiary parts. But the face was full of 
Hfe. The liquid eyes, with the clear light streaming through 
the cornea, and illuminating the iris, seemed gazing into your 
heart. The lips spoke to you ; but there was a sadness in the 
tones , which poured melancholy into the gazer. 

**Ay, she had an unhappy life of it, poor thing," said 
Lockwood , at once interpreting the expression in the portrait, 
and the feelings in his companion's heart. ^'I, of course, had 
no reason to love her ; but yet, I grieved for her from my soul." 
" Chandos turned abruptly round, laid his left hand upon 
Lockwood's shoulder, and seemed about to reply almost bit- 
terly. But then he stopped suddenly, looked him full in the 
face, with the finger of his right hand extended to his compar 
nion's breast, and with a sad shake of the head , moved away. 
The next time he stopped, it was before a small work-table, 
which he gazed at for a minute or two, and then said, "If 
there is a sale, Lockwood, as I dare say there will be, I 
should like to have that. Purchase it for me; it cannot sell 
for much." 

He then quickened his pace, and proceeded without a 
pause to the abbot's kitchen. There was apparent, however, 
as he went along, a quivering of the lip at times, and an oc- 
casional wide expansion of the nostril, which made Lockwood 
think that strong emotions were busy within him. Whatever 
they were, he threw ofl* his gloom when he joined the good 
keeper and his wife at their meal; and though not gay, he 
chAtted With the rest, and8omotimea\aagVi«^\ «L^.^^i}u^vs%<:^^^ 
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cheer with* a hearty appetite , and drank more than one glass 
of old ale. The dinner was over , and they were sitting, about 
two o'clock, with that pause for digestion, the necessity for 
which all animals feel, when a grating sound, as of x;arriage 
wheels, was heard; and going to the window, the three men 
saw a post-chaise, dragged on slowly by two sorry jades, 
through the loose stuff of the long-neglected road. 

"My goody! who can that be?" cried the keeper's wife, 
looking over hei; husband's shoulder. 

** It is Roberts , the steward," said Chandos , with a grave 
face. "Do not let him be brought in here, Lockwood. I will 
see him afterwards ; but it must be alone." 

Lockwood nodded his head significantly, and went out 
with the keeper, who hurried to the principal entrance of 
Winslow Abbey, towards which the chaise directed its course. 

"Don't say anything at present of the young gentleman 
being here ," whispered Lockwood to the keeper, as the lattex 
unbolted the great doors. An acquiescent nod was the reply, 
and the next moment Mr. Roberts approached the entrance. 

I must pause, both upon the character and appearance of 
that person ; for he was not an ordinary one. Richard Roberts 
was diminutive in person , though exceedingly well formed ; 
most of his features were plain; and he was a good deal marked 
with the small-pox; but his eyes, were fine, large, and ex- 
pressive; and his brow was both broad and high. He had 
been educated as an attorney by his father, who was an at- 
torney also ; but the father and the son were different. The 
father was a keen , shrewd , money-making man , who had no 
scruples within the law. He had married the daughter of a 
country banker, and treated her very harshly from the hour 
the bank broke. He had been very civil before. She bore all 
patiently; for she had a very high sense of duty, which she 
transmitted to her son; but she died early; for she was too 
gentle and affectionate to endure unkindness long. The 
young man submitted to his father's pleasure, though the desk 
and the red tape were an abomination to him*, acL^Yie'^^Ti^^'ft' 
Btudjring deeply till he was out of bia c\exka\A^> -srV^tvV^ 
A Whim, and its Consequences, ^ ^ 
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entered into partnership mth his father. The father, who 
"was a thick-necked man, ate too much , and drank too much, 
at a hot corporation-dinner ; and a thin alderman — for there 
are such things — remarked, that Roberts had eaten and 
drank enough that night to serve him his whole life. So it did, 
too; for, just as he was peeling his third orange after dinner, 
and somebody was getting up to make a speech, which nobody 
was likely to attend to , Mr. Roberts leaned amicably upon his 
next neighbour's breast; and that gentleman at first imagined 
— notwithstanding the improbability of the thing — that Ro- 
berts was drunk. When he was set up in his chair again, he 
moved not, except to fall slowly to the other side ; and then k 
began to strike people , that a man might be dead instead of 
drunk, even at a corporation-dinner. So it proved; and the 
firm was changed from "Roberts and Son," to **Richard 
Roberts." To the surprise of everybody, however, the whole 
business of Mr. Roberts's of&ce was wound up within three 
months, and the office closed. Every one knew, that the 
old man had been of a money-making turn; but still, they 
argued, that he could not have left enough for young Roberts 
to turn gentleman upon. This was true ; and shortly after he 
accepted the situation of steward and law-agent to Sir Harry 
Winslow, rejecting all fees , and doing the whole business for 
a moderate fixed salary, which , with what his father had left 
him, was sufficient for his ambition. Thus he had gone on 
for five-and-twenty years. The tenants were always well 
pleased with him; for he forced no man to take a lease, when 
an agreement for one would do as well ; but never refused a 
lease when it was required. Sir Harry was not always well 
pleased ; for there was a rigidity about Mr. Roberts, and about 
his notions, which did not quite suit him; but Mr. Roberts, 
like an indispensable minit^ter, was always ready to resign. 
He was now a man of more than fifty years of age, with very 
white hair, very black eyebrows, and a pale, thoughtful com- 
plexion; and, as he walked up from the chaise to the house, 

his step, though not exactly feeble, had none of-the buoyancy 

of youth and strong health about iU 
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''Good morning, Garbett. Good morning, Mr. Lock- 
wood. You have got my letter, I hope?" 

"Not till this morning, Mr. Roberts," answered Lock- 
wood; "al&ongh I should have had it last night, if the post- 
man would but take the diagonal line , instead of two sides of 
a parallelogram." 

Roberts smiled gravely and entered the house, saying: 
"Mankind will- choose devious ways, Lockwood; but, at all 
events, I hope you were satisfied with the information I con- 
veyed. I thought it best to put your mind at ease at once." 

" Oh ! it was never uneasy," answered Lockwood. "I have 
always my hands and my head , Mr. Roberts , and I know how 
to make use of them. But I suppose you have come to seal 
the things up here." 

"Not exactly," answered Roberts ; " only a little business 
connected with my situation, which I trust to get over by to- 
morrow morning. ' ' 

" Will your honour like any dinner? " asked Garbett, the 
keeper. "My old woman can get it ready for you in a minute." 

"Not just yet," answered Roberts; "about four o'clock, 
perhaps ; but I must get through some business first. Show 
me the way to the late Sir Harry's business-room, Garbett. 
It is so long since I was here , that I almost forget it." 

The keeper did as he was desired ; and Mr. Roberts , re- 
quiring pen and ink, and apparently wishing to be left alone, 
Lockwood and Garbett left him; and the former rejoined 
Chandos in the housekeeper's room. After time had been 
given for the gamekeeper to supply the steward with writing 
materials, and the voice of the former was heard in the ad- 
joining kitchen, Chandos walked away straight to the room 
where Roberts was shut up, and remained there for nearly an 
hour« At the end of that time the door opened ; and Chandos 
shook the steward by the hand, saying: "I shall see you on 
Saturday, Roberts, for the last time, perhaps, for months, 
or years ; but I trust entirely to you , to take care that what- 
ever rights I have are duly protected." 

^'ThatlwiU do, you may depend upoTi\\»> ^vc ;' x«^«8i^ 
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the steward; **and, perhaps, — But no matter; things must 
take their course according to law; for we have no power, 
unfortunately, over men's hearts." 

Chandos turned away; and the steward remained gazing 
after him till he was lost in the turning of the inner cloister. 

CHAPTER V. 

We have histories of almost everything that the earth con- 
tains, or ever has contained — of kings, and bloody battles; 
(almost inseparable from kings;) of republics, and domestic 
anarchy ; (inseparable from republics ;) of laws, rents, prices; 
(Tookehas despatched prices;) of churches, sects, religions; 
of society — that grand, strange, unaccountable compound of 
evil and good; where men's vices and virtues, ever at war, 
are made mutually to counteract each other, and bring about 
an equilibrium balanced on a hair; always vibrating, some- 
times terribly deranged, but ever returning to its poise. But, 
thank Heaven I we have not absolutely histories of everything; 
and, amongst others , wehavenotahistory of opinion. The 
world , however, is a strange place ; the men and women in it, 
strange creatures ; and the man who would sit down !to write a 
true history of opinions, showing how baseless are those most 
fondly clung to, how absurd are those most reverently fol- 
lowed, how wicked are some of those esteemed most holy, 
would, in any country, and in any age, be pursued and per- 
secuted till he were as dead as the carrion on which feeds the 
crow; nay, long after his miserable bones were as white 'as an 
egg-shell. I am even afraid of the very assertion ; ^for the 
world is too vain, and too cowardly, to hear that any of its 
opinions are wrong ; and we must swim with the stream , if we 
would swim at all. There is one thing, indeed, to be said, 
which justifies the world, although it is not the ground on 
which the world acts — that he who would upset the opinions 
established, were he ten times wiser than Solon, or Solomon 
either, would produce a thousand evils where he removed 
one. It 18 an old coat that wiU not \>^«c xaa-^i^w^x ^\A\.\v& 
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wearer is , perhaps , right to fly at every one who would peck 
it. Moreover, there is prima, facie ^ very little cause to sup- 
pose that he who would ^overthrow the notions which have 
been entertained , with slight modifications , by thousands of 
human beings through thousands of years , is a bit more wise, 
enlightened, true, or virtuous, than the rest; and I will 
fairly confess, that I have never yet seen one of these moral 
knights-errant who did not replace error by error, folly by 
folly , contradiction by contradiction , the absurdities of others 
by absurdities of his own. Nay , more; amongst all who have 
started up to work a radical change in the opinions of mankind, 
I have 'never heard but of one, the universal adoption of 
whose views, in their entirety, would have made the whole 
race wiser, better, and happier. He was God as well as man. 
Men crucified him; and, lest the imperishable truth should 
condemn them , set to work to corrupt his words , and pervert 
his doctrines, within a century after he had passed from earth. 
Gnostics, monks, priests, saints, fathers, all added or took 
away; and then they closed the book, and sealed it with a 
brazen clasp. 

Still there are some good men withal, but not wise, who, 
bold , and somewhat vain , set at nought the danger of com- 
batting the world's opinion, judge for themselves, often not 
quite sanely, and have a pride in diflering from others. Such 
is the case, in a great degree, with that old gentleman sitting 
at the breakfast-table, on the right-hand side, with the light 
streaming through the still green leaves of plants in a fine 
conservatory, pouring on his broad *bald head and gray hair. 
I do not mean the man so like him, but somewhat younger, 
who is reading a newspaper at the end of the table, while he 
takes his coffee , colder than it might have been , if he had 
contented himself with doing one thing at one time. They are 
brothers; but very different in habits, thoughts, and views. 
The organ of reverence , if there be such an organ , is ver^ 
large in the one, nearl/ wanting in the oi\iet\ atw(i ^^\» V5ci<st^ 
^resome things that the elder brother does TeNeTetktt^ , X.^^ — 
virtue, honour, gentleness, purity. li^ov, \vq^oxxW^^^>^^^ 
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the world, shock the ears of those two beautifal giiis, hitf 
brother's daughters , with many of the notions which he him- 
self entertains. He reverences conscientious conviction, eren 
where he differs ; and would not take away a hope , or under- 
mine a principle, for the world. 

The elder girl asked him if he would take any more coffee. 
"No, my Lily," he answered, (for he was poetical in speech 
and mind,) "not even from your hands, love;'* and rising for 
a moment from the table, with his hands behind his broad 
burly back, he moved to the window, and looked into the 
conservatory. 

"What makes you so grave, dear uncle? " asked the other 
girl , following ; " I will know ; for I am in all your secrets." 

"All, my Rose?" he said, smiling ather, and taking one 
of the rich curls of her hair in his hand. "What heart ever 
lays bare all its secrets? One you do not know." 

"Indeed!" she cried, sportively. " Then confess it this 
instant. You have no right to have any from me." 

"Listen, then," he answered, pulling her to him with & 
look of fatherly affection, and whispering: "I am in love 
with Rose Tracy. Don't tell Lily, for I am in love with her 
too; and unfortunately, we are not in Turkey, where poly- 
gamy gives vast scope to the tender passions." 

"What is he saying about me?" asked Emily Tracy, the 
elder of the nieces , who caught the sound of her own abbre- 
viated name. "Do not believe a word he says, Rose; he is 
the most perfidious of men." 

"I know he is ," replied her sister; "he is just now sighing 
over the prohibition of polygamy, and wishing himself in 
Turkey." 

"Not if you were not with me, Rose," cried her uncle, 
with a hearty laugh that shook the room. " Why should I not 
have a whole garden of roses — with some lilies — with some 
lilies too? Ha, ha, ha!" 

**It is always the way witli tnen "wVio t^ftNet xaajct^j ^v^Vl" 
esid Emily; " they all long for polygamy, X^Vi ^^ iwj. \v^^ 
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try wliat a single marriage is like, my dear uncle, b^ore you 
think of multiplying it ? " 

"Because two panniers are more easily borne than one, 
my Lily," answered her uncle , laughing again. 

The two girls united to scold him; and he replied with 
compliments , sometimes hyperbolical , sometimes bitter, and 
with much laughter, till his brother was roused from his deep 
studies, laid down the newspaper, drunk his cofiee, and 
joined them at the window. 

" Well, Walter," he said, " I see those amusing Frenchmen 
have given a verdict of guilty, with extenuating circumstances, 
against another woman who has poisoned her husband with 
arsenic. He was kind, tender, affectionate, the evidence 
shows; forgave her a great many oifences; and treated her 
with anything but harshness , though she certainly was not the 
best of wives. She poisoned him slowly, quietly, deliberately, 
that she might marry a paramour, who had already corrupted 
her. Yet they find * extenuating circumstances.' " 

"To be sure," answered General Tracy. "Do you not 
see them, Arthur? You say, he forgave her a great number 
of offences, and consequently, did not do his duty to himself, 
or to her. But the truth is, these Frenchmen think murder 
better than execution; and, after massacreing thousands of 
honest men, some forty or fifty years ago, will not now put 
one guilty man to death, though his crime is proved by irre- 
sistible evidence." 

"It is all slop," replied Mr. Arthur Tracy. "The word 
is, perhaps, a little vulgar, but yet I repeat it, *Ik is all slop.' 
I wiM write an essay upon slop, some day ; for we have just as 
much of it in England, as they have in France ; only we shelter 
murder under a monomam'a, and the French under extenuating 
circumstances. It is wonderful how slop is beginning to per- 
vade all classes of society. It already affects even romance- 
writers and novelists. The people used to rejoice in blood 
and murder , so that an old circulating library "wa^ Y^^jLfe «»\i^'«:^ ^ 
den; nothing bat gore and bones. Buttvo^ OTve\^ ^\0(^s?ftfe^ 
in every page, with mmdling sentimentaiUy , oiv\^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^" 
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cond piece of a minor theatre. Love-sick dustmen, wronged and 
sentimental greengrocers; poetic and inspired costermongers; 
with a whole host of blind, lame , and deformed peasantry and 
paupers, transformed into angels and cherubs, by the as- 
sistance of a few clap-trap phrases, which have been already 
hackneyed for half a century on the stage. Slop, slop, 
Walter; it is all slop; and at the bottom of every kind of slop^ 
is charlatanism." 

"Humbug, you mean," said his elder brother. "Why do 
you use a French word, when you can get an English one, 
Arthur?" 

" If the men really wished to defend the cause of the poor," 
continued Mr. Tracy , taking no notice of his brother's re- 
proach, "why don't they paint them and their griefs as they 
really are? Did you ever see, Walter, in all your experience, 
such lack-adaisical, poetical, white-aproned damsels amongst 
the lower classes, as we find in books now-a-days? " 

" Oh yes," said General Tracy; "I '11 find you as many as 
you like , on the condition that they be educated at a ladies' 
charity-school , where they stitch romance into their samplers, 
write verses in their copy-books, and learn to scrub the floors 
to etherial music. — But come, my Flowers," he added, 
turning to his nieces, "will you take a walk? and we will go 
and see some real cottages , and see some real peasants." 

His proposal was willingly agreed to ; and Mr. Tracy — 
who was of a speculative disposition — was speculating 
whether he should go with them, or not, when the butler 
entered and put his negative upon it, by saying: "Please, Sir, 
here is a young man come to ask about the head gardener's 
place." 

" I will see him in a minute ," said Mr. Tracy. " Show him 
into the library." 

While the father of the family, after looking at one or two 

more paragraphs in the newspaper , walked into his library, to 

see the person who waited for him, his two daughters had 

ffone to put on bonnets and shawls*, oad the old General 

sauntered out, through the consexvalory > to >i>^^\KwcL\i^i^\fe 
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the bouse. Nothing could be more beautiful, or more tasteful, 
than the arrangements of the whole grounds. Large masses 
of hardy exotics were planted round, now, alas ! no longer in 
flower; but a multitude of the finest and the rarest evergreens 
hid the ravages which the vanguard of winter had already 
made, and afforded shelter from the cutting winds to some 
few autumnal flowers, which yet lingered, as if unwilling to 
obey the summons to the grave. The old man gazed upon the 
gardens, and vacant parterres; upon the shrubberies of ever- 
green, and upon the leafless plants beside them; and a sad 
and solemn spirit came upon him as he looked. Poetry , the 
magic mirror in the mind , which reflects all external things 
with hues more intense than the realities , received and re- 
turned every sad image , that the decay of nature's children 
presents , in colours more profound and dark. He thought of 
the tomb , and of corruption , and of the vanity of all man's 
efforts upon earth , and upon the sleep that knows no waking, 
and the perishing of our very memory from among our kindred 
and our race. The warm life that still throbbed high in his 
old heart, revolted at the idea of cold extinction. He felt 
that it is a terrible doom that rests upon all the children of the 
dust; but threefold terrible, to the only being conscious of 
its inevitable coming, filled with the first of the waters of life, 
instinct with appreciation of all its excellence. He had been 
in battle, that old man, he had faced the cannon and the 
bayonet, had heard the eager balls whistle round his temples,^ 
screaming like vultures for his blood ; he had seen thousands 
dying about him; but he had never felt what a dreary thing 
death is , as in the presence of those fading flowers. 

At length the two girls joined him, and he put on a less 
thoughtful air; but Rose, the youngest and the gayest, had a 
shadow on her brow ; he knew not from what. It was not 
altogether sad; but it was as if a cloud had passed for a 
moment between her eyes and the sun , rendering the deep 
blue more deep. 

The day was fine and bright, but eo\d\ bai^ «*. ^"^^^^ 
wind moved the dry ieaves about under Wie Vxe^^ n ^^^^'^ 
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them whiflper like ghosts as they rustled past. The old man 
breasted the breeze, however; and his clear rosy cheek 
seemed to glow only the more warmly in the spirit of resist- 
ance. So, too, his mind opposed itself to the blast of chill 
thoughts which had assailed him, and he laughed and jested 
with his nieces, as they went, on the very subjects which had 
oppressed him when alone. 

"Look, Lily," he said, "how all the children of the spring 
are gathered into the grave of winter, already massed up to 
crumble down, and be succeeded by others doomed to pass 
away after a brief space like themselves I And thus we shall all 
tumble from our boughs and wither. There, that faded thing 
is me, full of holes and scars as a politician's conscience; 
and that Michaelmas-daisy is you, Lily, blossoming upon 
the arm of winter." 

"You are lively, dear uncle," said Emily, laughing; 
"and Rose does not seem gay, though she was so merry just 
now. You must have said something very serious to her at 
the window, for she has been in a reverie ever since we left the 
breakfast-room." 

"Faith, I was very serious," answered her uncle: "I of- 
fered her marriage ; but she said it was against the laws of the 
realm and the common prayer-book, to marry your grand- 
father or your uncle. What is it. Summer-flower, that makes 
you hang your head? " 

"Winter, I suppose, uncle," replied his younger niece. 
"But, if truth must be told, I am not warm. Lest us walk 
more quickly, till we get behind the grove, where there ia 
shelter from this biting wind." 

They did walk on more quickly; and Rose, either by an 
effort, or naturally, grew gayer. They passed through the 
grove, and out upon the fields, then through lanes again^ 
deep, between banks, with withered shrubs above, when 
suddenly there came upon them a smell, pleasant in winter, 
of burning wood, mingled with turf." 

^'Tliere are some of the yello^r peopV^ newC^ %«I\^Qt«ttw»5L 
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Tracy. "Now, Rose, is the time, if you would have your 
fortune told." 

"I should like it, of aft things," cried the girl, gladly. 
"Dear uncle, let us find them out, and hear what a trifle of 
husbands and wives they will give us. You will come in for 
your share, depend upon it; and a sweet delusive vision of 
polygamy and * famed Turkic ' will be afforded you yet." 

"Oh I I am quite ready," said her uncle. "But, what say 
you, Lily?" 

"That I think it is always very foolish," answered Emily, 
"to have anything to do with such people. If you believe 
them, they make you uneasy, and play upon your credulity. 
If yon do not believe them, why give half-a-crown for im- 
position?" 

"Reasoned like Aristotle, dear Lily," exclaimed her 
uncle; "but there is one point in philosophy which you have 
not taken into consideration. Everybody has a certain portion 
of folly to expend, which, like a boy's new guinea, burns his 
pocket till it is all gone. Now I wish every one had as innocent 
a way of spending his foolishness : so Rose and I will have our 
fortunes told. You shall do as you like." 

" I am as glad of having half-a-crown in my pocket," cried 
Rose, "as a housemaid when she first hears the cuckoo." 

While they had been speaking they had walked on through 
the lane to a wider spot, where, under a yellow bank, with 
blackberries still hanging above, like dark eyes amongst the 
withered leaves, rose up the smoke of the forbidden pot. Two 
or three of the tents of Kedar were seen under shelter of the 
high ground, dingy and begrimed with manifold seasons of 
exposure, and apparently not large enough to hold one of the 
bipeds which usually nestle in them in multitudes. The reason 
given for an ostrich not sitting on its eggs (which is ver}* 
doubtful, by-the-by) might well be given for a gipsey not 
living in his tent, i,e, because his legs are too long; but, not 
to discuss the matter too philosophically, l\iftT^'si«t^^^\K^^> 
hut no gipseya in them. Nor were ttiere maxk^ o\>X» ^^ ^«a^^sv 
tbeir immediate neighbourhood-, for oxd^ oxi^^w^^*>'^'^^^'^'^'* 
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and that a woman. Not the slightest touch of Meg Merrilies, 
not the slightest touch of Lena, was apparent in the worthy 
dame. She was a woman perhaps of six or seven and twenty 
years of age, as yellow as a crow's foot, but with a good warm 
glow shining through the golden russet. Her eyes were black 
as sloes, and shining like polished jet. The features were all 
good , though not as new as they once had been ; very like the 
features of figures found painted in Egyptian tombs, if ever 
you saw them , reader — straight, yet not Grecian , and more 
resembling those of the bust of the sybil than any others of 
classical lands and times. She was still plump , and in good 
case, without having reached the fftU amplitude (is that a 
pleonasm?) which it is probable she would attain, and still 
farther removed from that state of desiccation at which she 
would certainly arrive if she lived long enough. Her head 
was covered with the peculiar straw bonnet, in the peculiar 
shape which has given a name to a part of ladies' headgear; 
from her shoulders hung the red cloak, and crossed upon her 
abundant bosom was a handkerchief of crimson and yellow. 
She was not at all poetical or romantical, but a very handsome 
woman notwithstanding. She was evidently a priestess of 
Vesta, without vows, left to keep the sacred fire in, while the 
rest of the sisterhood and brotherhood were absent upon 
different errands ; and as soon as she perceived a well-dressed 
party approaching, she abandoned the fiame, and came for- 
ward with her head bent coaxingly, and her black eyes 
gleaming forth from beneath the raven hair. The rapid look 
she gave to each, seemed enough to afford her every clue to 
character she might want; and with vast volubility she cried, 
in a musical but whining tone, ^^ Cross my hand, dear ladies 
and gentleman; cross my hand, pretty ladies — cross it with 
silver, or cross it with gold, 't is all the same ; you have nice 
fortunes , I can see by the corner of the eye. I shall have to 
tell you wonderful things , when I look in your palms, I know, 
pretty ladies. And that old gentleman will have half a dozen 
wives yetf for all hh hair is so white , and <i\»\Ai^Ti\^^ ^ ^as<i.^ 
of partridges. '' 
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Rose laughed gaily , drew out her purse , and tendered her 
fair hand. The gipsey woman , after having got her fee, took 
the rosy tip of the long, taper middle finger, and gazed as 
seriously into the palm as if she believed there was truth in her 
art. Perhaps she did, for imposture is often like a charge of 
gun-powder, and acts as strongly towards the breech as to- 
wards the muzzle. But when she had examined the few soft 
lines for a minute, she shook her head gravely, saying, "You 
will live long and happily, pretty lady, though there 's a sad 
cross about the beginning of the line of life ; but the line goes 
through , and then it 's all clear ; and, let me see — yes — you 
shall marry a gardener." 

With a start. Rose drew away her hand, and her face be- 
came crimson; while her sister and her uncle laughed aloud, 
with a little spice of good-humoured malice. 

"Come," cried the old General, "there 's a fine fate for 
you, Flower! Now are you satisfied? It is true, depend upon 
it; it is true. These Egyptians were always masters of mighty 
secrets ; witness their rods turned into serpents, though it was 
but to feast Aaron's rod. But this brown lady of Egypt shall 
tell my fortune, too; for she looks 

*A palaoo 
For crowned truth to dwell in — .' 

Here, my sorceress, look at my palm , and see what you can 
make of that ! It has been crossed by many a piece of gold 
and silver in its day, as well as your own." 

The woman resumed her examination; and studied the 
broad furrowed hand attentively. At length she said, looking 
up in the old man's face, "You shall live as you have lived, 
but not die as you have lived. You shall not fall by fire or 
steel." 

"Nor lead?" asked the soldier. 

"No," she answered, "nor by accident of any kind; but 
by slow decay, like a sick bird in a cage, or a sick horse in. a 
stall; and ^ou shall see death coming for loBg da.^^ "Vi^iW^V^ 
comes. '^ 
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"That 's not pleasant,*' said General Tracy. "But what 
will become of ray half dozen of wives? " 

" They will all die with you ," answered the woman with a 
grin, which showed her white teeth to the back; "for no other 
wife will you have than you now have.'* 

"Hard fate r* cried Walter Tracy', lifting up his hands 
and eyes, and laughing — "six wives all in one day, and 
their husband, to boot! But I understand how it is. They 
must be all Hindoos, and will burn thems^ves at my funeral, 
poor things I Now, Emily, it is your turn." 

"Not I," replied the young lady, gravely; "I have not 
the slightest inclination." 

**Ah, pretty lady," cried the gipsey, " do cross my hand, 
and I will tell your beautiful fortune in a minute." 

"No, indeed, my good woman," replied Emily Tracy. 
"I am quite contented to wait till God shows it to me. If I 
believed you could tell, I shpuld think it wrong to ask you; 
and as I do not believe you can, it would be only foolish." 

The gipsey woman looked at her fiercely, and •exclaimed, 
with an angry and menacing voice, "You do not believe? 
I will make you believe. I don't need to look in your hand* 
Your proud heart will be humbled — you will marrj' a felon." 

"Come, come, this is somewhat too much ," said General 
Tracy; "no insolence, my good woman, or I may have oc- 
casion to punish it. Those who are foolish enough to ask you 
questions , you may answer as you will ; but you have no right 
to say such things to those who make no inquiries of you." 

"It is true, and so you will find," answered the woman, 
returning sullenly to her pot; and without taking any further 
notice of her, the party walked on. 

CHAPTER VI. 

In the gray of the early morning a young man walked 

across the country , near Winslow park. He was dressed like 

a respectable countryman, with a good plain fustian coat 

apon his back, and leathern gcdtexB on.\n& \«^ii^« '6w^\^\ust and 
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healthy, he went along at a quick pace; but yet his look was 
not joyous, and his brow was stem. The country rose gra- 
dually over gentle slopes at first, and then wooded hills. Soon 
it reached a barer region, where downs extended far and 
wide, and great hills were seen, scantily covered with short 
grass. No trees ; but' here and there a stunted hawthorn , or 
solitary fir; no hedgerows, no cultivated field were there, 
except where now and then the traces of the plough were ap* 
parent in a dell, promising a thin crop of barley or rye for the 
ensuing year. The air was cold and invigorating, the sky 
clear, and the curlew, with its arched wings, and wild whistle, 
skimmed away from the white patch of uncovered cliff as the 
wayfarer passed by, even at a distance. He walked on, five 
•^ ten miles ; and then he passed through a gap in the hills 
where they had been cut precipitously down, through chalk 
and fiint, to give passage to the cross-country road. When 
he had reached the middle of the gap, another country was 
before him, lying beautiful and soft in the blue morning. 
Cold might be the colouring, but dark, and fine, and clear. 
There were woods , and fields , and two or three villages ; and 
a small river, down, down, several miles below. lAfter walk- 
ing on, gradually descending, for about a quarter of an hour, 
the traveller saw a finger-post, where the road divided. " To 
East Greys," said one limb. "To Northferry," said the 
other; and he took the latter path. 

Two or three minutes after, he overtook an old man in 
very ragged robes. His face was both yellow and dirty, like 
a copper pot which had been used several times. In his hand 
he carried an old kettle without a spout, filled with charcoal, 
and under his arn^ a basket and a pair of bellows. He seemed 
very poor. 

"Won't you give a poor man something to help him on?" 
he said, in a cracked voice, as the traveller turned round and 
looked at him. 

" My ^ood friend, I am nearly as poor aa yoTss%€i!L^'' ti«^^^ 
ike others **bowever, there is sixpence ioi ^QM« 
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'For the poor man alone, 
^ To the poor man's moan , 

Of his morsel a mOrsel will give, well a' day! ' " 

The travelling tinker took the money, and put it in his 
pocket, saying, "Thank you. Sir. Do you know where a 
man could get something to eat, and a pint of beer ? " 

"No, indeed," answered the other; "I do not know this 
side of the hills at all ; and was just going to ask you the same 
question you have put to me. I want very much to find some 
place where I can get food and drink, for I am very hungry; 
and information, for I have several questions to ask." 

The tinker winked his eye; and, with his peculiar intona- 
tion, which from cold, or crying for half a century, "Old 
pots to mend!" was half a whisper, and half a scream, he 
said, "I think I know where we can find all, if you are not 
afraid to come with me." 

" Why should I be afraid ? " asked the other. " I have very 
little to lose but my skin, and it is not worth taking." 

" I don't know that," said the tinker. "It would do finely 
to mend my bcllusses. But, come along; your skin shall be 
quite safe, and all the rest too. You shall have your six- 
penn'orth, for giving the sixpence kindly." 

The traveller walked on with him without deliberation, 
saying, "You are going to a party of your own people, I 
suppose?" 

"Ay," answered the other; "there are two or three of our 
families down here — some of the best of them ; Stanleys, and 
others. They can't be far; somewhere out of the way of the 
wind." 

With a few short sentences of this sort they went on for a 
mile and a half further, and wound in amongst the woods and 
sandy lanes, which now took place of the downs and chalk 
hills. Presently, the old man pointed with his free hand, 
saying, "They are down there." 

"You must have known that before," said his companion. 

*^Not I," rejoined the tinker. "I can see things that you 
cannoL " 
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In five minutes more Chandos was seated near the entrance 
of a gipsey-tent, with his comrade of the way by his side; 
about a dozen yellow people, of all ages , around ; and a wild 
shaggy horse or two cropping the scanty grass hard by. They 
were a set of people he made himself at home amongst in a 
moment; and his introduction by the tinker was quite sufficient 
to obtain for him a supply of provisions, better than what his 
sixpence would have procured in any other place, and more 
than double in quantity. There was one good-looking comely 
dame, of about six-and- twenty, who seemed to regard him 
with peculiar interest, and took care to see that his wants were 
attended to liberally, both with meat and drink. But the 
curse of all small communities, curiosity, was upon them; 
and every one asked him, instead of answering his questions. 
Where he came from, whither he was going, what was his 
business, what the object of his journey, was all inquired into 
without the least ceremony. His answers were cheerfully given, 
to all appearance. He told them, that he had come from a 
good distance, that he was going to Northferry, and that he 
was about to seek the place of head-gardener at the house of 
Mr. Arthur Tracy." 

"Oh, it is a beautiful place, surely," answered the brown 
lady, who took so much care of him, and sat on his left hand. 

*• And a capital farm-yard there is ," rejoined a stout merry 
young vagabond just opposite. "Such hens and turkeys, my 
eye!" 

"I shall have nothing to do with the farm-yard ," answered 
Chandos, with a^mile and a nod ; which the other understood 
right well, and laughed at in return. 

"And so you are a gardener," whispered the woman, while 
the rest were talking loud. "I 've a notion you have had other 
trades in your day." 

"I never was of any other trade in my life," answered 
Chandos, boldly. The woman looked at him through her 
half-closed eyes for a moment, and then shook \\eT\\fev\<\. 

*' Are ^oa fondest of roses or lilies?" 6\\easkeA.m\.\\^^««v^ 
lone. "Lilies, I should think y by the colour o€ yoxixVwv^i^ 
J WMm, and iia Consequencei. 4 
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" There you are mistaken ," said Chandos ; "I prefer roses, 
much. But tell me what you know of the place. Are they 
good, kind people there?" 

"Oh, yes! — Two queer coves are the old men; (Didyou 
never see them?) but good enough for that matter," was the 
brown lady's reply. ** They are not over fond of persecuting, 
and such things. And then , the two girls are well enough to 
look at. The eldest seems cold and proud, and I dare say she 
is ; but she gave little Tim there a shilling one day. She didn*t 
know he was a gipsey , as they call us, because he 's so white; 
or she wouldn't, I dare say. But I can tell you what, my 
lad: if you do not understand your gardener's trade well, I 'd 
advise you not to go there ; for the old pquire knows every 
flower in the garden, they tell me, by its christened name." 

Chandos laughed, and saying, "He won't puzzle me, I 
think," rose from the turf. "I must go," he continued; 
"for you say it is three miles yet, and I havn't time to spare." 

To say the truth, he did not feel quite sure that he would 
be permitted to depart so easily ; for it was very evident to 
him, that one at least of the party had found out that his pro- 
fession of gardener was assumed for the nonce ; and he might 
well fancy that she suspected him of having more money on 
his person than he really had. No opposition was made, how- 
ever; and the old tinker, who seemed to be a man of con- 
sideration with his clan , sent one of the boys to show the 
traveller on his way to a finger-post, which would direct him 
further. 

The real distance in astraightline wasnot, in fact, more 
than two miles ; but the various turnings and windings which 
the road took rendered it little less than the woman had said ; 
and it was about ten o'clock when he reached the back door of 
Northferry House, and stating his object, asked for admis- 
sion. The butler brought him into the hall , and went, as we 
have seen in the preceding chapter, to ask if his master would 
jsee the applicant. While he stood there, he gazed around 
with some interest on the wide vestibule, the broad stone 
stairs, the handsomQ marble co\uiMxa > mi^ VJiaa ^^^ >^wjj^ 
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a pair of glass doors into tbe garden beyond; but, whether he 
admired or not, his contemplations were soon interrupted. 
The door of the breakfast-room opened again, and while the 
butler held it back, two beautiful girls came out, laughing 
gaily. There was a column in the way, which <made them 
separate , and the younger took the side of the hall, where he 
was standing. Her eyes fell upon him, rested on his face , as 
if spell-bound, and then her cheek turned first pale and next 
red. She passed on in haste; but Chandos could see that she 
lingered behind her sister on the stairs, and walked with 
her eyes bent down in deep thought. He saw it with a faint 
smile. 

"Come with me, master," said the butler, as soon [as he 
had closed the door ; ** Mr. Tracy will see you in a minute." 

It was a large, fine room, into which Chandos was led, 
supported by six marble columns like those in jthe hall. On 
three sides there were books; on one, three windows down 
to the ground. And having been introduced, he was left there 
to follow his own devices. His first impulse was, to throw 
himself into a large easy chair; but then, recollecting that 
was not exactly a gardener's place, and that it was a gar- 
dener's place he was sceldng, he rose up again, and walked 
to »the window, out of which he looked for about three mi- 
nutes. That was all very well , if he had remained there ; for 
the windows fronted the gardens, and he might be supposed 
to be contemplating the scene of his expected labours. But 
Mr. Tracy did not appear very soon ; the time grew tedious ; 
and once more forgetting what he was about, Chandos walked 
up to one of the book-cases, and took out a large folio book, 
in a vellum cover. He first looked at the title-page, where, 
printed in all the luxury of amateur typography, stood the 
words — " Villa Bromhamensis." He had never heard of the 
Villa Bromhamensis ; and turning over the leaves , he began 
to read some very fair Latin verses, descriptive of the country- 
seat of a noble family now, I believe, extinct. 

While he was tbu5 engaged, the door oT^etife^Xi^vcAVvca^* 
Be was not too deeply iaterested not to Yi^ax v\., ajAx^^^^^ 
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to himself in a moment, he was hurrying to put the book back 
in its place , with an air of some confusion , when the bland 
voice of Mr. Tracy stopped him, saying, "What have you 
got there, my good man? Do not be alarmed, I like that 
people should take every opportunity of instructing them- 
selves; but I should wish to see the subject of your studies." 

Chandos gave up the book into his hands, with a low boW, 
and some doubt as to the result of the investigation ; but he 
was not altogether without ready wit, and when Mr. Tracy 
exclaimed, with some surprise, '^Latin ! Do you read Latin?" 
he answered, "Certainly, Sir, How should I know my busi- 
ness else, when so many books are written upon it in Latin?" 

"True, true," said Mr. Tracy, whose humour, by a lucky 
accident, was exactly fitted by such a reply; and at the same 
time, he looked the soi-disant gardener over, from head to 
foot. ** You have made a good choice, too," he added; "for 
my old friend here , has given a very pretty description of a 
very nice place." 

"This, I should think, had the advantage, in point of 
ground. Sir," replied Chandos, in a well-chosen tone, neither 
too humble nor too elevated : "as that young plantation grows 
up , to cover the bare hill side , it will be very beautiful." 

"I planted those trees five years ago, many of them with 
my own hands," said Mr. Tracy, with pride in his own work, 
which he feared might appear too plainly. "It is not very 
well done. You see, those larches in another year, will hide 
that beautiful bit of distance." 

"One can never tell. Sir, how trees will grow up," an- 
swered Chandos, who was nOw completely in his part; "but 
that will be easily mended. Cut the back trees down that 
stand highest; and if you want to thicken the belt below, plant 
it up with a few quick-growing pines. You can move them at 
almost any age, so as to have it done without anybody knowing 
it, except by seeing the hills again." 

"You seem to be a young man of very good taste ," said 

Mr, Tracy; '^but come out with me, and we will see more 

dourly what you mean." He opened \3Ei^ ^S^ixw^j ^xxA'Oi^R %gt 
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he spoke , and they walked forth over the lawn. Mr. Tracj 
asked many questions as they went, cross-examined the 
applicant upon botany, and upon the more minute and prac- 
tical part of his art; found him at least theoretically proficient, 
and ended by fearing that, notwithstanding his homely dress, 
he would prove too complete a gardener for the wages which 
he intended to give. It was a delicate point ; for Mr. Tracy 
had a fondness for money. He was not a miser, far from it; 
he was not even one of those men — they are almost 
always vulgar men, in mind, if not in station — who love 
an economical ostentation, who are lavish for show, and 
stingy in secret. But there are a thousand shades in the 
passion of avarice, as well as in every other, from the 
reasonable, the just, and the wise, to the senseless self- 
abandonment to an all-consuming desire. Mr. Tracy had 
in his life known what it is to need money ; he had felt in youth 
the pressure, not of actual want, but of straitened circum- 
stances ; and when his maternal uncle's death put him in pos- 
session of a fortune, greatly superior to his elder brother's, 
he retained a strong sense of the value of money, and a pas- 
sion for rapidly acquiring more. 

" Well, my good friend," he said, as they approached the 
house again, ^'1 am quite satisfied with your knowledge and 
experience in these matters; and, I dare say, you have got 
testimonials of your character; but I fear that you have ima- 
gined the place you are now applying for to be better than it 
really is. It is merely that of head- gardener, in the service 
of a gentleman of very moderate fortune. You would have an 
under-gardener, and three labourers to assist; but your own 
wages would not be so large as , perhaps , your acquirements 
may entitle you." 

Chandos replied, that whatever had been given to his 
predecessor would content him; and produced a letter from 
Mr. Roberts, the steward of Sir John Winslow, giving a high 
testimony to his general conduct, and to his iki^^us ^Y^^OCv^"^ 
gardener. All was then soon arranged*, "Mlc. Tx^^^ "^^^ 
Mjox/ous that bis new iservant should eniex w^oivVva ^>aJC\^^ ^"^ 
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soon as possible, for the predecessor had been dead some 
weeks ; but Chandos claimed four days for preparation , and 
made one or two conditions ; and having been shown the cot- 
tage which be was to inhabit , took his leave , with the contract 
complete. 

It was done; the plan he had proposed to himself was so 
far executed: and when, after quitting Northferry, he sat 
down in a small solitary room of a little road-side inn, he 
began to laugh, and reconsider the whole with calmer, and 
less impassioned thoughts, than he had previously given to the 
subject. How different a thing looks when it is done, and 
when it is doing! As soon as Fate buys a picture from any 
man , she turns it with its face to the wall, and its back to the 
seller, writes inevitable upon it, with a piece of black 
chalk; and the poor fool can never have the same view of 
it again. 

Chandos was a gardener — a hired servant — in that ba- 
lanced state where thirty shillings a-week is thrown into the 
scale against slavery, just to prevent freedom from kicking the * 
beam. A great many things had entered into the concoction 
of the notable scheme which he had pursued. There was the 
first vehement impulse of a noble but impetuous 'disposition ; 
a good deal of pride, a little philosophy, and a touch of 
romance. He had determined to taste for a while the food of 
an inferior station, to know feelingly how the lowly earn their 
bread, and spend their lives; to see the things of humble 
condition not with a telescope from a height, but with the eye 
close to the object, and with a microscrope, should need be. 
He had long been of opinion that it would be no misuse of 
time, were every young man even of much higher rank and 
pretensions than his own, to spend a year or more amongst 
the labouring classes of society, taking part in their toils, 
sharing their privations , learning in the school of experience 
their habits, wants, wishes, feelings. Our ancestors used to 
send their children out to a healthy cottage to nurse during 
their infancy, and, in many cases , (notaW,^ ftxvsvxTfe^>i3tvet^^ 
to their offspring robust and hardy coi\8V\\,\\\,voxi^ , VwvOtv ^w^\ 
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not have been gained in the luxurious dwellings of the great 
and high. Chandos had fancied often that such training might 
be as good for the mind as the body, had longed to try it, had 
thought it would do him good , especially when he found false 
views and cold conventionalities creep upon him, when he felt 
his judgment getting warped to the set forms of class, and his 
tastes becoming fastidious. Accident had fixed his resolution, 
and accident had given the direction in which it acted. But 
there were difficulties, inconveniences, regrets, which he had 
not thought of. We never embrace a new state without re- 
membering with longing some of the advantages of the old 
one. He thought of being cut off from all refined society, 
with sensations not pleasurable; he thought of being dis- 
covered by old acquaintances with some sort of apprehension. 
But then he remembered that he was little likely to be brought 
into immediate contact with any of the great and high. He 
repeated to himself that no one had a right to question his 
conduct, or control his tastes. And in regard to refined 
occupations, to relieve the monotony of manuallabour, had 
he not books ? could he not converse with the dead? Besides, 
he had made one stipulation with Mr. Tracy — well nigh the 
only one — that he should have a month's holiday in the dead 
time of the year — to see his friends ; such was the motive 
assigned. But Chandos' purpose was to spend that month in 
London ; to re-appear for that period in his real character ; to 
renew in it all those ties that were worth maintaining, and to 
enjoy the contrasts of a double life, combining the two ex- 
tremes of society. His means might be small, but for that 
purpose they were quite sufficient; and with these consolatory 
reflections he finished his humble meal, and set out upon his 
way again. 

He did not pursue the same way back which he had taken 
to come to Northferry, for he was anxious to save time; and 
he had learned at the public-house that there was a coach 
which passed upon the high-road at about two m\V(i^^\^\»^\5iR.<i^ 
which would spare him a walk of ten miles , aw^ A.o m owa 
Aour what would take him two. He wouud on l\veiv «\c>w^\wv^'^'» 
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through which he had been directed for about ten minutes, 
and was still buried in reveries, not altogether sweet, when 
ho was suddenly roused by a loud and piercing shriek. There 
was a break in the hedge about fifty yards distant, showing, 
evidently, by the worn sandy ground before it, the opening 
of a foot-path. The sound came from that side, and Chandos 
darted towards it without further consideration. 



CHAPTER VII. 

Thkre was a narrow broken path up the bank. There 
was a high stile at the top. But Chandos was up the one and 
over the other in a moment. He did not like to hear a scream 
at all, and still less a scream from a woman's lips. When he 
could see into the field, a sight presented itself not altogether 
uncommon in England, where we seldom, if ever, guard 
against an evil till it is done, and never take warning by an 
evil that is done. More than twelve years ago, a pamphlet 
was printed, called, "What will the Government do with the 
Railroa<ls?" — and in it was detailed very many of the evils 
which a prudent and scientific man could foresee, from suf- 
fering railways to proceed unregulated. It was sent, I believe, 
by the author to a friend who undertook to answer it. The 
answer consisted of two or three sheets of paper, folded as a 
book, and bearing on each page the word "Nothing." The 
answer was quite right. Government did nothing — till it was 
too late. 

People never tether dangerous bulls till they have killed 
some one ; and when Chandos entered the field, the first sight 
that met his eyes was a tall , powerful old man on the ground, 
and two young and graceful women at some distance : ofie still 
flying fast towards a gate, under the first strong irresistible 
impulse of terror; the other, stopping to gaze back, and 
wringing her hands in agony. Close by the old man was an 
enormous brindled bull, with short horns, which was running 
slowly hack, with its eyes fixed upon the prostrate figure 
before it, aa if to make anolhLerTUs\i«L\.\s^3Ki«ia\i^\a.'^\ wA^^. 
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a abort distance from the bull was a ragged litUe boy , of some 
eight or nine years old, who, with the spirit of a hero, was 
ranning straight towards the furious beast, shouting loudly, 
in the vain hope, apparently, that his infant voice would 
terrify the tyrant of the field. 

Luckily, Chandos had a stout sapling oak in his hand; 
and he, too, sprang forward with the swift fire of youth. But 
before he could reach the spot, the bull, attracted by the 
vociferations of the boy, turned upon his little assailant, and 
ivith a fearful rush caught him on his horns, and tossed him 
high into the air. The next moment , however, Chandos was 
upon him. He was young, active, tremendously powerful, 
and, though not quite equal in strength to bull-bearing Milo, 
was no insignificant antagonist. He had a greater advantage 
still, however. He had been accustomed to country life from 
his early youth, and knew the habits of every beast of the field. 
The bull, in attacking the boy, had turned away from both 
the old man and Chandos, and, with a bound forward, the 
ktter seized the savage animal by the tail, striking it furiously • 
with his stick. The bull at first strove to turn upon him , or to 
disengage himself; but Chandos held on with a grasp of iron, 
though swung round and round by the efforts of his antago- 
nist; and all the time he thundered blows upon it as thick as 
hail; now upon its side, now upon its head, but oftener upon 
its legs; and still he shouted — as, in the desperate confiict, 
his eyes passed over the figures of the two ladies, or the old 
man, who was now rising slowly from the ground — "Run I 
run I" 

How the combat was to end for himself, of course he knew 
not, for, though staggering, and evidently intimidated by so 
sudden an attack, the bull was still strong and furious; but 
Chandos had all his senses in full activity, and when, after 
several fierce plunges to escape , the animal again swung itself 
round to reach him , he aimed a tremendous blow with his full 
force at the fore-knee, on which its whole weight te^tft^. TV^ 
leg gave way under the pain, and themonstTO\)^^\i%^"6tT^^^ 
prostrate on the ground. 
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Not a minute was to be lost: the bull was struggling up 
again ; but the instinct of self-preservation is strong, and in a 
moment Chandos drew a knife from his pocket, and cut a 
sinew of the leg — although it was with pain and a feeling 
almost of remorse that he did it. The animal gave a sort of 
shrill scream , and instantly rolled over on its side again. 

"There, that is done," said the young man, spe.akingto 
himself; and then running up to the old gentleman, he in- 
quired, "Are you hurt. Sir? — Are you much hurt?" 

"A little — not much," said General Tracy; " but the boy 
— the boy! You are a gallant fellow, upon my life; but so 
is that poor boy." 

The General received no reply, for Chandos was already 
by the side of the boy. He gazed into his face as the little 
fellow lay upon his back motionless. The dark hazel eyes 
wcSre clear and bright, and the complexion, bronzed with 
exposure, still showed a good ruddy glow in the middle of the 
• cheek. 

" He cannot be much hurt," thought Chandos , as he bent 
earnestly over him; "there is none of the paleness of bodily 
suffering ; and, thank God ! the after-crop of grass is long and 
thick. Well, my boy," he continued aloud, "what has the 
bull done to you?" 

"Given me a skylarking," answered the boy, in a good 
strong voice. 

"But has he hurt you anywhere?" asked Chandos; while 
General Tracy moved slowly up, and the two young ladies 
stood, trembling and out of breath, at a distance. 

"No," said the little fellow; "he didn't poke me; he guv 
me a thump under the arm, and I went over his head." 

" But why do you not get up then? " inquired Chandos. 

"Becauseit is comfortable to lie here; and because, when 
I try to get up, my shoulder twinges ," was the boy's answer. 

"Let me look," said Chandos; and turning him upon his 
side, he pulled down the collar of the ragged jacket , when he 
evidently saw a protuberance which -was never put upon any 
ojortal shoulder by nature. It was diaVocaV^^. 'llVfc ^v^^ ^'^ 
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General Tracy was great for the poor boy's misfortune, in 
curred in his defence ; but he gave it no exuberant expression. 

"You are a good boy," he said; "a very good boy; and 
you shall be rewarded. Your shoulder will soon be well, and 
I will take care of you. Who are your father and mother? 
We must send and let them know;" and as he spoke, he 
looked round towards the bull , who , with a true philosophical 
spirit, seemed, by this time, to have made up his mind to his 
fate, and was lying quite still, with his fore quarters in the 
natural position of a bull at rest, and his hind quarters thrown 
over on one side, not altogether easy. His tongue was 
hanging out of his mouth , too. 

**My mother is Sally Stanley," answered the boy; "and 
who my father is I don't know." 

"Right," said the General, laconically; "right, to a 
proverb." 

"Did not I see you with the gipseys this morning?" in- 
quired Chandos. "Are you not little Tim ? " 

"Yes," answered the gipsey boy; and the moment after 
he added, "there comes farmer Thorpe. He'll be precious 
angry with you for hocking his bull." 

"Then you are not the owner of the bull?" said General 
Tracy, turning quickly to Chandos. 

"Oh, no. Sir," answered the other; "I was only passing 
by chance, and heard a lady scream, which made me run to 
give help. I have just been engaged as head-gardener to 
Mr. Arthur Tracy." 

"He should have engaged you as bull-driver," said the 
General, "as bull-fighter, b.b matador!" 

"Perhaps he may not have much work in that way. Sir," 
answered Chandos; and was about to retire ; but the General 
exclaimed, "Stay, stay ! What can we do with this poor lad? 
He is a fine fellow. I must take care of him for life ; for I 
rather think he has saved mine at the risk of his own. I wish 
we could get him down to my brother's pl^e^^ ^orc '^^ \s\xv.'^\. 
have h'j8 shoulder looked to , in the first msUxvce "" 

Ai that moment, a stout, black-bro^^^ , mv^^^-'^''^^^ 
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man eame across the field, looked down at the bull for a mo- 
ment, and then advanced, with a sturdy and determined look, 
to General Tracy and Chandos , without saying a word till he 
was close to them, when he exclaimed, with a very menacing 
air, "Holla, Sirs, what have you been doing with my bull?" 

"What has your bull, if that one be yours, been doing 
with us? is the question which should' be asked," replied 
Greneral Tracy , turning sharp upon him; but wincing dread- 
fully , as if the sudden movement gave him great pain. 

"That 's by the mark,*' answered the farmer, staring at 
the General first, and at Chandos afterwards; as if the spirit 
of his own bull had entered into him , and he was determined 
1;o toss them both. "He is a brute beast, and accountable to 
no un; but them as ha* hocked un are reasonable creeturs, 
and accountable to I. So, I say, what ha* you two been 
doing with my bull? ** 

"The first thing I did with him," answered Chandos, 
"was what I will do to you, if you are insolent, master farmer. 
I gave him a good thrashing. And in the next place , as there 
was no chance of saving my life, and that of others, from 
him, if I spared him, I was obliged to cut the tendon of his 
leg, in self-defence.'* 

" Oh I you thrashed un, did you? " said the farmer, pulling 
off his coat; "and you'll thrash me, will you? Now, let's 
see." 

"I insist upon nothing of this kind taking place," said 
General Tracy, seeing Chandos quietly deposit his stick on 
the grass. "Rose, my love, run by that gate , to the Plough 
and Harrow public-house. The landlord is a constable. Tell 
him to come here. I intend to give this man into charge. 
I recollect hearing before of this bull being a dangerous 
animal, and of farmer Thorpe having been warned to take 
proper precautions. Be quick , Rose ; for I will punish this 
man if I live." 

"Oh, that's to be the way, is it?" said the rude farmer, 
in a tone not less insolent than eveT*, "if folks can't fight 
wjtbout constables for their boU\e-\io\d^TB, >i)aa.\.''^ Tka^xsi^ 
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plan ; but I can tell you one thing , old Tracy — for I know 
you well enough — I '11 have the law of you for doing a mis- 
chief to my bull; and this fellow I '11 thrash heartily the first 
tim.e I can get him without a constable to back him. So , good 
day to you all, and be damned." 

With this just, eloquent, and courteous speech farmer 
Thorpe resumed his coat, and returned to the side of his bull. 
While General Tracy remarked dryly to the two young ladies, 
who had now joined him, "We came out, my flowers, to see 
a specimen of the real English peasant, and we have found 
one, though not a very favourable one, it must be confessed. 
But now , what is to be done with the poor boy. If I could but 
get him down to the house, we would send for old Andrew 
Woodyard, the surgeon." 

"I 'd rather go home to mother," said the boy; "she '11 
put my shoulder all right, in a minute." 

"Your mother is no more capable of putting that shoulder 
right, than she is of flying through the air on a broomstick," 
replied the General. 

"I will carry him down, Sir," said Chandos; "I was going 
to catch the coach; but I must put off my journey till to- 
morrow , I suppose ; for the poor lad must be attended to." 

He accordingly lifted him up off the grass, and was about 
to carry him down to Northferry House, in his arms; but 
little Tim, though by the grimaces he made it was evident he 
suffered much pain, declared he would rather walk, saying, 
that it did not hurt him half so much as being "lugged along 
by any one." Chandos , who knew something of the habits of 
his people, exacted a solemn promise from him, that he would 
not attempt to run away; and, in return, assured him that 
his mother should be sent for instantly. With this little Tim 
seemed satisfied; and as they walked along, the General 
entered into consultation with his nieces and Chandos, as to 
what was best to be done with the boy, on his arrival; for he 
suddenly remembered a very fierce and intractable i^r^yxdvsfc 
which his brother had against all copper-colowTfeA. N?ia.Ti^«t<st*. 
*'TAeJbo^migh$paes well enough,'' he said, **ioT\\ft'*^w^^^ 
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(very nearly) as an Englishman ; but if his mother and all his 
anomalous kindred, are to come down and visit him , we shall 
have brother Arthur dying of gout in the stomach , as sure as 
if he ate two Cantalupe melons before going to bed." 

It was finally settled, however, on the suggestion of 
Chandos, that little Tim should be taken down to the head- 
gardener's cottage, which was at some distance from the 
house, and he himself promised to remain there the night, 
till the injuries the boy had received could be properly at- 
tended to. 

In the council of war, which ended in this determination, 

it must be remarked that Rose Tracy took no part, though her 

'sister Emily did. Rose said not one word, but came a little 

behind the rest, and more than once she looked atChandos, 

with a long earnest gaze, then dropped into silent thought. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

About two o'clock in the day, Chandos sat in the cottage, 
which was destined to be his future abode for some time, with 
the gipsey-boy Tim seated on a chair beside him. The old 
General had gone up to the house to send ofi' a servant to the 
village surgeon; and the two young ladies had accompanied 
their uncle, promising to dispatch the house-keeper imme- 
diately to aid Chandos in his task. The boy bore the pain, which 
he undoubtedly suffered, exceedingly well. He neither winced 
nor cried; but remained quite still in the chair, and only 
repeated , from time to time , that he should like to go to his 
mother. Chandos soothed and quieted him with great kind- 
ness, and was in the midst of a story, which seemed com- 
pletely to engage the little man's attention, when the door 
suddenly opened; and a tall, thin old man entered, whose 
whole dress and appearance, showed him at once to be an 
oddity. His head was covered with what much better deserved 
tAe name of a tile^ than that which aomeWm^^ o\i\axft& \\».^ vw 
our good city of JLon don. Ityras a\ialV\\XxeTiftxmQN>ss\>T\saa., 
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and the smallest possible portion of crown, so that it was 
almost self-evident that the organs of hope and veneration , if 
the old gentleman had any , must be somewhat pressed upon 
by the top of the shallow box into which he put them. From 
underneath the shelter of this wide-spreading beaver, lloated 
away a thin wavy pigtail of white hair, bound with black 
ribbon, which, asall things have their prejudices, had a de- 
cided leaning to his left shoulder in preference to his right. 
He had on a coat of black, large, easy, and wrinkled, but 
spotless and glossy, showing that its original conception must 
have been vast, and that the disproportion between its extent, 
and the meagre limbs it covered , was not occasioned by those 
limbs having shrunk away from the garment, with which they 
were endued. The breeches fitted better: and, indeed, in 
some parts must have been positively tight; for a long line of 
snow-white cambric purfled up, like the slashings of a Spanish 
sleeve , which appeared between the top of the breeches and 
the remote silk waistcoat, showed that tlie covering of his 
nether man maintained itself in position by the grasp of the 
waistband round his loins. An Alderney cow can never be 
considered perfect, unless the herd can hang his hat on her 
haunch-bone , while he makes love to Molly , milking her; and 
the haunch-bones of worthy Mr. Alexander Woodyard, Sur- 
geon , &c. were as favourable to the sustentation of his cu- 
lottes, without the aid of other suspenders. Waistcoat and 
breeches were both black; and so, also, were the stockings 
and the shoes, of course. These shoes were tied with a string, 
which was inharmonious; for the composition of the whole 
man denoted buckles. Round his neck , without the slightest 
appearance of collar , was wound tight, a snowy white hand- 
kerchief of Indian muslin. In fact, with the exception of his 
face and hands, the whole colouring of Sandy Woodyard, as 
the people improperly called him, was either black or white. 
His face, though thin and sharp as a ferret's, was somewhat 
rubicund. Indeed, if any blood ever golw\v tVi^T^, \\. ^wi\.^ 
notwell get out again, with that neckcloth tied.TO\x\v^WV3Kt^^\.^ 
Jike a turn/quet: and the hands themseWeB 'V^ei^ ^i&OT^^^^^^ 
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but by no means fat, shotting large hhi6 veins, standing ont, 
like whipcord in a tangle. 

To gaze upon him, he was a very awful looking petson ; to 
hear him talk, one would have supposed him an embodied 
storm ; so fierce were his denunciations , so brutal his objur- 
gations. But he had several good qualities, with a few bad 
ones. He was an exceedingly good surgeon, a very learned 
man, and the most sincere man upon earth — except when he 
was abusing a patient or a friend , to their face. Then, indeed, 
he said a great deal that he did not mean; for he often told tbd 
former, when refractory, that they would die and he hoped 
they would, when he knew they would not, and would have 
given his right-hand to save them; and, the latter, he not 
unfrequently called fools and blackguards, where, if they 
had been the one or the other, they would not have been his 
friends at all. 

When Mr. Alexander Woodyard entered the room", in the 
head-gardener's cottage, he gazed, first at the boy, and then 
at Cbandos, demanding, in a most irate tone, "What the 
devil have I been sent here for? — Who is ill? — What 's the 
matter, that I should be disturbed in the very midst of the 
dissection of a field-mouse in a state of torpidity?'* 

"If you are the surgeon. Sir," replied Chandos, " I sup- 
pose it was to see this little boy that you were disturbed. He 
has—" 

"Don't tell me what he has," replied Mr. Woodyard. "Do 
you suppose I don't know what he has better than you. Boy, 
put out your tongue. — Does your head ache? — Let me feel 
your pulse." 

The boy did not seem to comprehend him at all; neither 
put out his tongue, nor his wrist, and gazed at the old man 
with big eyes , full of terror. 

"There, don't be a fool, little man," said the surgeon, 

taking him by the arm, and making him shrink with pain. 

"Oh, oh I that 's it, is it? So, you have luxated your shoulder. 

We 'U soon put it in , my dear, Bou'V. Yi^ «&%.\d.l You are a 

brave boy y Idareaaj.*^ 
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"That he is," answered Chan dos ; "fdr it was in endeavour- 
ing to defend General Tracy from a bull , which had knocked 
him down , that he got tossed and hurt*' 

"Plague light upon that old fool!'* cried the uncourteous 
doctor; " he *s always getting himself, or some one else , into 
a scrape. It is just two years ago I had to cut four holes in his 
leg, where he had been bit by a mad dog, because he was as 
mad as the dog himself, and insisted that the beast was quite 
sane, contrary to the opinion of the whole village. When 
doggy bit his best friend, however, he became convinced he 
was mad — though, if biting one's friends were a sign of 
madness, we should have to cage the whole world* I had my 
revenge, however, for I cut away deep enough — deep enough, 
till thfe old fool writhed. He wouldn't roar, as I wished ; but 
never a bullet went into his old carcase, (nor ever will,) that 
made a larger hole than either of the four that I made. — And 
now he has had to do with a mad bull ! I will answer for it, he 
went up and patted its head, and called it a curly-pated old 
coxcomb — Didn't he , boy ? " 

"No," replied Uttle Tim, boldly, "he didn't. He knocked 
at farmer Thorpe's big bull with his stick, when it ran after the 
ladies ; and the bull poked him down ; for it did not get him 
on his horns, like it did me." 

"That 's a good boy — that 's a good boy," replied the 
old man; "always tell the truth, whoever says the contrary. 
Now , master what 's your name , we '11 have his jacket off; 
for, though there seems but little of it, still it may be in the 
way. You look strong enough, and can help, I dare say; 
though I don't know who the devil you are — but mind, you 
must do exactly what I tell you , neither more nor less. If you 
do, I '11 break your head, and not mend it. Put your arms 
round the boy's waist." 

Chandos did as he was directed, after having taken the 
little fellow's jacket off; and the worthy surgeon then proceeded 
to replace the dislocated arm in the socket, an o^era\Aoiv^\L\Oft. 
required more corporal strength than his spare iram^ ^e«wv^^ 
to promise. He effected it skilfully and power£\x\\y ,\iO^^N^^^ 
j1 W/tim, and its Consequences, ^ 
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giving the poor boy as little pain as possible ; but, neverthe- 
less , making him cry out lustily. 

"Ay, that's right; roar!" cried the doctor. "That's the 
very best thing you can do. It eases the diaphragm, my lad, 
and keeps the lungs in play. I never saw any good come of a 
silent patient, who lets you cut him up without saying a word. 
They all die ; but your roarer is sure to get well. There — 
there, it's in! Now, give me that bandage, my man; we 
must keep it down tight, for the muscles have had an awful 
wrench. It's all over, my dear — it's quite done, and you 
shall have a shilling for bellowing so handsomely. You 're a 
good little man for not kicking me in the stomach, as a great 
lubber once did, who should have known better. How do 
you feel now?" 

"Oh, quite comfortable since it went snack y* answered 
the boy. 

The old gentleman laughed, saying, "Ay, '•snack^ is a 
pleasant sound in a case of dislocation. You see it is when the 
round end of the bone — ; " and he was going on to explain to 
Tim and Chandos the whole process and causes of going 
^.mack,* which is very different, it would seem, in the plural 
and singular number, when a voice was heard without, ex- 
claiming "Where 's my boy? — What has happened to my 
boy?", and the gipsey woman who had sat next to Chandos 
when he was at the encampment in the lane rushed in, with her 
glittering black eyes flashing like stars with excitement and 
agitation. "Where 's my boy? " she screamed again, before 
she had time to look around ; and then , seeing the little fellow 
in the chair, she exclaimed, "Oh, Tim, what are they doing 
to you?" and was running forward to catch him to her heart, 
when Mr. Woodyard waved her back with his left hand, while 
he held the last fold of the bandage with his right. "Keep 
back, you tawny baggage," he cried, "K you come near 
him till I've done, I'll bruise you. Sit still, you little in- 
/ernal hit of Egypt, or I '11 strangle you with the end of this 
thing. Hold him tight, young man, ot \v^ 'II have the joint 
out again , by — / " And the old getL\\ftisv»». , 'vVQ\k»A.\i^«^^ 
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naval surgeon in his day, added a very fierce nautical oath: 
one of those which -were unfortunately current in all mouths 
on board ships of war in his youthful years. 

The gipsey woman stopped at once, and made a sign to 
the boy, who was instantly as still as a ruin; but the old 
surgeon continued to abuse her most atrociously, till he had 
finished bandaging the arm , calling her every bad name that 
a fertile imagination and a copious vocabulary could supply. 
It is wonderful, however, how quick is sometimes the con- 
ception of character amongst the lower classes, especially 
those who are subject to any kind of persecution. The poor 
woman stood perfectly calm ; a faint smile crossed her lip at 
the old man's terrible abuse , as if a feeling of amusement at 
his affected violence crossed the deeper emotions which filled 
her large black eyes with tears. She said not a word in reply ; 
she showed no sign of anger; and when at length all was done, 
and, patting the boy's head with his broad skinny hand, Mr. 
Woodyard said, in another voice, "There, you little dog, 
you may go to your mammy now," she started forward, and 
kissed the surgeon's hand — even before she embraced her 
child. She had understood him in a moment. 

A short time was passed by mother and son in tenderness, 
wild and strange, but striking; she kissed his eyes and his 
lips, and held him first at a distance, then close to her heart; 
she put her hands upon his curly head, and raised her look 
upwards , where hope and thankfulness seek Heaven. Then 
she asked all that had happened; and with simple prattle the 
boy told her how he had seen the bull attack the old General, 
and had run to frighten it. And the woman laughed and cried 
at her child's courage and his folly. But when he went on to 
say — after relating how he had found himself flying in the air, 
— " Then that man came up , and caught him by the tail , and 
whacked him till he tumbled down," she turned to Chandos, 
and kissed his hand too. 

"But the best of it all, mammy," cned. l\i^ \iQ^ ^ ^V^ 
entered wto the spirit of his own story, "-viai^^Vevv^^tTaft:^ 
Thorpe came up, and bullied the two men aa t^e^'^«t^Vi^'>5^^ 
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at me ; and how that one told him he would whack him as he 
had whacked the bull, if he did not cut his quids.'' 

"So farmer Thorpe bullied, did he?'* cried the woman, 
"He 's a tiger: but snakes even bite tigers." And she added 
something in a low voice , which sounded to Chandos's ear, 
"Let him look to his farm-yard." 

Certain it is that the next night passed distressfully to the 
poultry of farmer Thorpe. When he looked in the morning, 
where many a turkey had been fattening for' Christmas, and 
capons and fowls strutted proud, he found feathers but not 
fowls. The geese, indeed, were spared. Heaven only knows 
why; but from the imperial black bubblyjock down to Dame 
Partlet's youngest daughter, all the rest were gone. Yet 
there was a large tierce dog in the yard, as fierce as his master 
or his master's bull. There are, however, always in this world 
moyens deparvenir; and the fierce dog was found to have made 
himself very comfortable during the cold wintry night with 
feathers which must have been plucked off his tender flock 
under his nose. What a picture of 



**A faithless gtiardian of a charge too good!" 

However, putting the morality of the thing out of the 
question, the fact is curious, as the first recorded instance of 
a dog using a feather-bed. 

The whole of the last paragraph is a huge parenthesis; 
and as it is not easy to get back again after such an inordinate 
digression without a jump or an hiatus, we will take the latter, 
and end the chapter here. 



CHAPTER IX. 

"Thbeeuow, my good woman, you have hugged the boy 

enough," said Mr. Woodyard; "you have kissed my hand, 

and the young man's ; and the next thing is to put the child to . 

bed, and keep him there for the next three days. I will see 

t/ist he 18 tSLken care of; but m\nd 'jom dci\i't ^-ve him any of 

J'our neighbours' hens 9 orlEkaxes, or ^w\xv^^^«»\ Tio^V^^sajasfc 
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he or his stomach would care a straw whether they were stolen 
or not ; but because he must not eat animal food , however it is 
come by." 

"Mayn't I take him up to my own people?" asked the 
woman , with an anxious look. 

"Why! you lawless baggage, would you kill the child?" 
exclaimed the surgeon , fiercely. "I tell you that he has been 
tossed by a bull, had a severe shock to his whole system, has 
got his shoulder dislocated, requires perfect quiet and careful 
attendance, cool food, and an equable temperature , to pre- 
vent inflammation; and you talk of taking him up to a set of 
jolly beggars, in rotten tents, to sleep upon the ground, drink 
gin, and be stuffed with stolen poultry. You must be mad to 
think of such a thing; or not his mother at all; which I have a 
notion is the case, for he 's as white as you are dingy." 

The woman looked at him gravely for a moment, and 
shook her head with a gesture of deep feeling, saying, as she 
laid her hand upon her heart, "It matters little what you 
think; I feel that I am his mother. But will the gentlefolks 
let him bide here?" 

"Here come some of them, and they can answer for them- 
selves,'* answered the surgeon, pointing to the cottage 
window, before which General Tracy and his eldest niece 
were passing, on their way to the door. 

" Well , Doctor, what is the state of the case? " asked the 
old officer, as he came in; "howis the poor boy?" 

"A 'dislocated shoulder and a good shake," replied the 
surgeon , abruptly ; " only a proper punishment for a mite like 
that trying to frighten a bull from goring an obstinate old man, 
who will go through a field where an animal known to be 
vicious is roaming at large. I hope, with all my heart, that 
some of your bones are broken." 

"Yourhopes are vain. Doctor," said Walter Tracy: "all 
my bones are as sound as ever they were : only a little soreness 
of my back , where the cursed beast struck me." 

" Ay, you will have lumbar abscess ," S3l\^ ^^ «v«^^oxi.\ 
and a good thing too. But the imp must \i^ Y^X» Vi\i^^- 
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Here Is his yellow-faced mother wants to carry him ofif to her 
filthy tents, where he would be dead in three days." 

"That must not be,'* said General Tracy. "So you are 
his mother, my good woman. I am glad you have come down, 
for I want to speak with you." 

"Let the boy be put to bed first, before you begin goSsip- 
ping," cried ^. Woodyard ; "you can say all you have to say 
after. Here, young man, take his things off; though there 
is not much to take. His trousers and shoes are all that is 
needful ; for as to a shirt , there is none to dispose of." 

"Well, what of that?" cried the gipsey woman, sharply. 
"I suppose you had not a shirt on when you were bom." 

"No , indeed ," answered Mr. Woodyard , gravely. " What 
you say is very true. Naked we came into the world, and 
naked shall we go out of it ; so that it does not much matter 
whether we have shirts on while we are here or not. Never- 
theless, I yriW send him up something of the kind from our 
school in the village; for I have somehow a notion, perhaps 
erroneous, that he will be more comfortable when he has got 
some clean calico about him." 

"I don't think it," replied his mother ; "he never had such 
a thing in his life." 

"Well, we'll try it, at all events," returned Mr. Wood- 
yard. "But now let us have quiet, and obey orders." 

The boy was accordingly undressed, and placed in the 
gardener's bed; and then, while the surgeon looked him all 
over, to ascertain that there was no other injury. General 
Tracy took the gipsey woman to the door of the cottage, and 
spoke to her for several minutes in a low tone. His words 
brought the tears into her eyes , and the nature of them may 
be derived from her reply. 

"God bless you, gentleman," she said. "I dare say, to 

be rich, and well brought up, and sleep in houses, and all 

that, is very nice when one is accustomed to it, and better 

than our way of doing ; but for my part I should not half like 

it for myself. It is very kind of yoxx, liowever; and as to the 

boy, I suppose it is for bis good. 'B\x\.\<iW5L\.^«t\»'m^\!l\sa. 
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altogether. I must see him when I like. And if after he has 
tried both , he likes our sort of life better than yours, he must 
come away with me." / 

"Let him give it a fair trial, though ," said General Tracy. 
"He is a brave little fellow, with a heart like a lion. Hook 
upon it that in reality he saved my life ; for if the bull had not 
run at him , it would have gored me as I lay ; and therefore I 
wish to do for him what I can. He shall have a fair education, 
if you leave him with me; and I will at once settle upon him 
what will put him above want. Of course, I never think of 
preventing you from seeing your own child; but you must 
promise me not to try to persuade him that your wandering 
life is better than that which he will have an opportunity of 
following. Deal fairly with the boy ; let him judge for himself, 
and pursue his own inclinations." 

"That I will promise ," answered the woman , in a decided 
tone; "for what will make him happiest, will make me hap- 
piest." 

"Then go at once and talk to his father about it," con- 
tinued General Tracy ; "let him promise the same thing, and 
all the rest will soon be settled." 

"His father ! " said the woman, with a sad and bitter laugh. 
"I wonder where I should find his father? No, no, gentleman, 
there is no one to be talked to about it but myself, Sally 
Stanley. He has never known what it is to have a father, and 
his mother has been all to him." 

When, after a few more words, they went back into the 
cottage again, they found Emily Tracy sitting by the boy's 
bedside, and holding his hand in hers, with the little face 
turned sparkling up to her beautiful countenance, while with a 
smile at his eagerness she told him some childish story, to 
engage his attention during the time that Mr. Woodyard was 
employed in examining his spine. The gipsey woman gazed 
at the two for a moment in silence; then, creeping up to the 
young lady's side, she knelt down, and, m>^V^x l«:^w«>^J5. 
mode of expressing thankfulness , kissed \vet \vW2l^, ''^^^ «ssi. 
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eorry I said what I did this morning ," she whispered . <^ May 
God avert it I" 

Emily started , and gazed on her earnestly. She had not 
suffered the woman's angry words of the morning to weigh 
upon her mind in the least. She had regarded them merely as 
a burst of impotent rage, and never fancied that Sally Stanley 
had attached any importance to them herself. But what she 
now said had a totally different effect. Emily saw by her look 
and manner that the woman really believed in the dark pro- 
phecy she had uttered; and there is something in strong con- 
viction which carries weight with it to others, as well as to 
those who feel it. Emily was troubled , and for an instant did 
not reply. At length she said, sweetly, "Never mind, my 
good woman. Forget it, as I shall do. But do not give way 
to anger again towards those who have no intention of offend- 
ing you. I trust your little boy will soon be well; and I am 
sure my uncle will reward him for so bravely seeking to defend 
him at the risk of his own life.*' 

"God bless you, and him too!" said the gipsey woman. 
" There is no fear of my boy. He will do well enough. I knew 
he would meet with some harm when he went out in the morn- 
ing; but I knew too that it would not be death, and would 
end in his good. So I only warned him to be careful , and let 
him go." 

All the woman's words were painful to Emily Tracy; for 
there is a germ of superstition in every heart; and, in spite of 
good 'sense and every effort of reason, a dull sort of ap- 
prehension sprang up in her bosom regarding the bitter an- 
nouncement which had been made as to her future fate. Its 
very improbability — its want of all likelihood in her station 
and position , seemed but to render more strange the woman's 
evident belief that such an event as her marriage with a felon 
would actually take place. That the very idea should enter 
into her mind had something of the marvellous in it, aad 
easily excited those feelings of wonder which are strongly 
aJtia to superstition. 
Emily did not lih^ to let her IYiom^U ^'v^W.\x'^Q\i\}s\fc^\ife- 
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ject; and after telling her tale out to the boy, and making 
somearrangements with the housekeeper, -who came down at 
the moment, so as to ensure that the little fellow should have 
the attendance of some woman, she thanked Chandos in 
graceful terms for the gallant assistance he had rendered in 
the morning, and proposed to her uncle that they should re- 
turn home. 

Emily remained grave and thoughtful, however, during 
the whole day, and Kose was also very much less gay than 
ordinary; so that when Mr. Tracy, who had been out all the 
morning on business, returned towards dinner time, he found 
the party who had left him a few hours before as cheerful 
as a mountain stream , more dull than perhaps he had ever 
seen it. 

Before dinner but little time was given for narrative , and 
at dinner a guest was added to the party who has been men- 
tioned incidentally once before. This was the young clergy- 
man of Northferry, a man of about eight and twenty years of 
age , but who had been the incumbent of the parish only three 
or four months. Mr. Fleming was always a welcome visitor at 
Mr. Tracy's house, it must be said to all parties. It was not 
indeed because he was Honourable as well as Reverend ; but 
because few men were better calculated to win regard as well 
as esteem. Handsome in person, there was a sort of harmony 
in his calling, his manners, and his appearance, which was 
wonderfully pleasing. Mild and engaging in demeanour, he 
was cheerful, though not perhaps gay; never checking mirth 
in others, though giving but moderate way to it himself. Yet 
his conversation, though quietiand calm, was so rich with the 
stores of thought, that it was brilliant without effort, and light 
even in its seriousness. Perhaps no man was ever so well 
fitted for the profession which he had chosen ; but I must not 
be mistaken, I mean well fitted both as regarded hi^ own 
destiny and that of others. In the first place he loved it , and 
in the next he estimated it justly. He was an aristocrat b^^ 
family and by conviction ; and he regarded 2i\i\i\^T«L\:0K^ y^^'Obr. 
church as the only weans of maintaining oidet wv<i ^v^^^'^'^'^ 
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therein, of stimulating to high exertion every member, and 
checking every tendency to neglect or misconduct. He had 
not the slightest touch of the democratic tendencies usually 
attributed to what is called the low church, but yet he had 
neither pride with him nor ambition. He was perfectly con- 
tented with a small rectory of four hundred a-year, with a 
congregation generally poor, and no prospect either of display 
or advancement. His private fortune was sufficient, not 
large ; but it was enough with his stipend to maintain him in 
the rank in which he was born, and he asked no more. Had 
a bishopric been offered to him, he would certainly have re- 
fused it. In the next place he had little vanity, and detested 
eloquent sermons. He sought to convince and instruct, and 
belaboured night and day to qualify himself for those tasks; 
but his language was as simple as his mind. If a figure would 
now and then find place, it was because it sprung naturally 
from a rich imagination, and was so clear, so forcible, so 
just, that, like the rest of his discourses, there was no mis- 
taking in the least what he advanced. He never tried to 
enlist the fancy, and seldom to engage the feelings of his 
hearers on his side. The latter he regarded as engines, to 
be used only on great occasions , in order to carry convictions 
into active effect; and he spared them purposely, feeling that 
he had within the power of rousing them when it might be 
necessary, and could do so more surely by rousing them 
rarely. Then he was a charitable man in the enlarged, but 
not the licentious sense of the word. He had vast toleration 
for the opinions of others , though he was firm and stedfast in 
the support of his own. Thus anger at false views never even 
in the least degree came to diminish the efficacy of his support 
of just ones. He fearlessly stated, fearlessly defended his 
own principles, but never disputed, and was silent as soon 
as a quibble or a jest took the place of argument. There was 
moreover a truth, a sincerity, an uprightness in his whole 
dealings and his whole demeanour, which had a powerful 
influence upon all who knew him. To every man but the most 
vam It became a natural question — **li oiv^ ao ^X^otwiL^ V 
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mind, so learned, and so wise, is thus deeply impressed with 
the truth of opinions different to my own, is there not good 
cause for re-examining the grounds of those I entertain?'* 
And thus his arguments obtained more fair consideration 
than vanity generally allows to the views of those who op- 
pose us. 

Even General Tracy , who differed with him profoundly, 
always listened with respect, seldom indeed entered into dis- 
cussion with him , and never disputed. Not that he altogether 
feared the combat, for such was not the case ; nor that he was 
convinced entirely , for he still held out on many points ; but 
because he was thoroughly impressed with a belief of his 
young friend's reasonable sincerity , and reverenced it. Be- 
sides, General Tracy was a gentleman; and no gentleman 
ever, without a worthy object, assails opinions which another 
is professionally bound to sustain. 

Such was the guest then at Mr. Tracy's dinner table ; and 
there, as soon as the first sharp edge of appetite was taken off, 
the adventures of the morning were once more spoken of, and 
General Tracy, in a strain half serious , half playful, recounted 
the dangers which he and his nieces had encountered. The 
young clerg}'man's eyes instantly sought the face of Emily 
Tracy with a look of anxiety. He did not look to Rose also, 
which was not altogether right perhaps; at all events, not 
altogether equitable, for both had run the same risk. 

"Well," continued Walter Tracy, "Emily ran and Rose 
ran; but I thought it beyond the dignity of my profession to 
run before a single enemy, though he was defended by a horn- 
work — perhaps lumbago had to do with it as well as dignity, 
if the truth must be told. But our worthy friend soon applied 
a cataplasm to my lumbago more effectual than any of Sandy 
Woodyard's ; for in two minutes I was sprawling. Master Bull 
then thought he might as well take room for a rush, and ran 
back five or six steps to gore me the more vigorously \ when 
suddenly a new combatant appeared in ihe^eYCi, m>i)DL^^'K^^ 
of a little urchin, not so high as my Vi\p, Yi\iO m«*.^^ ^X.'Cft^^ 
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enemy with all sorts of shrieks and screams, so that if the 
beast did not think it was the devil come to my rescue, I did. 
But the poor boy fared ill for his pains; for just as I was 
scrambling up, I saw something in the air, small and black, 
with a great many legs and arms flying about in all directions, 
just like a spider in a web between two cabbages; and down 
came the poor child , with a fall which I thought must have 
dashed his brains out.'^ 

" Good Heaven ! " cried Mr. Tracy , "was he hurt? Was 
he not killed?" 

"Hurt, he certainly was," answ'iered his brother; "and 
killed most likely, both he and I would have been, but — as 
in the story of Camaralzaman, which some heathen of the 
present day has changed into Kummer al Zemaun, or some 
other horrible name, violating all the associations of our 
childhood, the true temple of Cybele to the heart — no sooner 
was one army disposed of than another appeared. Up ran a 
man with a stick in his hand, a stout, tall, powerful country 
fellow, in a fustian jacket; (Rose held down her head and 
smiled, without any one remarking her;) and, seizing our 
friend the bull by the tail , thrashed him for some five minutes 
in a most scientific manner. He must have been used to be- 
labouring bulls all his life, like a Spanish matador; for nothing 
but long practice would have made him so proficient in an art 
not very easy to exercise. Rose, my flower, what are you 
laughing at?" 

"I think it was enough to make any one laugh," answered 
Rose, "to see how foolish the representative of our nation 
looked while he was receiving such a cudgelling. I was too 
frightened to laugh then, my dear uncle; but here, by the 
side of this table, I can enjoy the joke at my ease." 

"It was no joke then, indeed," said General Tracy ; "for 
it was a matter of life and death between the brave lad and the 
bull. He had no resource in the end, however, but to ham- 
string him , which he also did most scientifically ; and I believe 
that wore than one of us has to tViank. Vv\m for being here 
at this moment. It turned out tiiat. iVe mwi ^^"&^c>xml \v^>« 
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gardener, Arthur; and we must really see what can be done 
for him. As to the gallant little gipsey boy , I have taken care 
of him myself, and will provide for him." 

This last announcement roused curiosity, and brought on 
explanations, in the course of which a good deal of what has 
been already told was detailed, with several other particulars 
which have not seemed necessary to relate. 

"And did the woman really seem doubtful as to whether 
she should accept your offer or not? " asked Mr. Tracy. 

"Yes, she did," replied his brother. "And I am not 
quite sure that she was not in the right. It is a very moot point 
with me, brother Arthur, whether civilization tends to the 
happiness of the individual, whatever it may do for society in 
general. When I offered what I did, I thought, not that I 
was doing the boy a favour, for a man never does another a 
favour ; but that 1 was showing my gratitude for his self-devo- 
tion and the real service he had rendered me, when I proposed 
to put him in a position which I myself from my prejudices 
valued; but when I came to consider the woman's doubts, I 
began to inquire, and to doubt also, whether he would be 
happier in the one state than the other." 

"You proposed to give him a good education," said the 
young clergyman ; " and if you did so , he would assuredly be 
happier; for he would be wiser and better." 

"And yet, * Where ignorance is bliss, 't is folly to be wise,' " 
replied General Tracy. 

"Ignorance of evil, granted," answered Fleming. "But 
could that be assured to him in the life he was likely to lead? 
Can it be assured to any man in any course? I think not." 

"Perhaps not," answered Walter Tracy ; "but yet I have 
many doubts, my young friend, whether the amount of evils 
of any kind is greater or less (to the individual) in a civilized 
or uncivilized state of society. These gipsies, were it not 
their misfortune to be placed amongst nations in a different 
condition to themselves, would be one of the happles^t. x^'c,^^ 
on the face of the earth. Nomadic from iVievr Net^ orv^'a.^ 
tbe;r would wander about hither and tbitlaeT , i^^^vsi^ \Js\Ks:t 
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sheep, or their cattle, or their horses, and pilfering a little, 
I dare say, from their neighbours, if they had any; but 
where the rights of property are very ill defined, a little pil- 
fering is not very evil in its consequences ; and with a thin 
population there is no opportunity of carrying it on to a great 
extent. Besides, I believe, that almost all the bad quali- 
ties of the gipsey proceed from his position. His hand is 
against every man's, because every man's hand is against him. 
He is a wanderer amongst settled tribes ; a stem adherer to 
his ancient forms , amongst a people whose only constancy is 
that of a cat to the house in which it is kittened; a despiser of 
the civilization which, as he has constant proof before his 
eyes , does not make those who are blessed (or cursed) with 
it a bit more wise, merry, or virtuous than himself. It is very 
natural, therefore, that he should despise the institutions and 
dislike the men , amongst whom he is so located only for a 
short time. For my part, I only think it wonderful, that 
these good people do not commit more crimes than they do; 
and that our purses and our lives are not taken , instead of our 
poultry, and the lives of our ducks and geese. I begin almost 
to think it a sin and a shame to withdraw that bold boy from 
his freedom amongst hedges and ditches , to poke him into a 
dull, fusty school; and to cut him off from those blessings, of 
which he has learned the value and tasted the enjo}Tnent." 

Mr. Fleming smiled. "If the mother were really doubt- 
ful," he said, "it would be very easy for you, my dear Sir, 
to remedy the error you regret. But I cannot help thinking, 
that for the sake of the 'jest, you are taking a much narrower 
view of such questions than your mind would otherwise lead 
you to. You seem. General, to consider the individual as 
only bom for the individual. But let me ask you , Is he not 
placed here for much more than that? I would not push my 
notion, on the subject to any of the extreme lengths which 
some of the gentlemen who have called themselves philoso- 
phers have done. I do not look upon man merely as a part of 
a great machine y one of the wlieeVs ot T^w^eY^-* ^"^ ^^^^^ of 
the instrument called society, andlTaalYieia'Vioxxii^X.QT^^jSs.NA 
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all his thoughtg, feelings, and actions by one precise rule, 
for the benefit of the country in which he lives, or even for 
the more extended fellowship called society. There is a cer- 
tain degree of individual liberty, surely, due to all men ; and, 
to a certain point , they have a right to consult their own hap- 
piness, even by indulging their whims and caprices, pro- 
vided they are not detrimental to others. The Spartan code 
and the Prussian system to me both equally tending to take 
from man many of his highest qualities and rights ; but still, 
to a certain degree, man is bound to his fellow-man, as well 
as to God. I say , as well as to God, because I know that there 
are some persons who may not see that the one duty is a con- 
sequence of the other. But I fear I am preaching out of the 
pulpit," he continued , with a laugh ; "and I must be forgiven 
as for an infirmity. The habit of preaching, I fear, is a very 
encroaching one , which, with the authority that the calling of 
teacher gives, renders many of us somewhat domineering in 
society.'* 

"No one can say that of you," answered Walter Tracy, 
**But I must defend myself. I was certainly speaking of the 
boy's individual happiness, not of his duty to society." 

"Can the two be separated?" asked Horace Fleming , in 
a thoughtful tone. "I have always myself considered that the 
greatest amount of happiness on earth , is only to be obtained 
by the performance of all duties. I should be sorry to part 
with that conviction." 

"I doubt not it is just," answered General Tracy gravely ; 
"and I would not seek to take it from you even if I did ; for it 
is a pleasant one, and a most useful one. But I will only 
remark in passing, that the most difficult of all points in ethics, 
is to define what duties are. So many of those things that we 
call duties are but conventional opinions, that I fear a rigid 
scrutator of the woijld's code of obligations would soon strip 
moral philosophy very bare. As to society itself, its rules are 
very much like the common law of England*, a coda ^^Twaslwssa 
SLCcumuhted during centuriea y by different xaeea, axAxxw^^x 
difTerent circumstancea , often contradiclory , o^t^ic^ «X>^x«^> 
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continually cruel, frequently unjust and iniquitous in practice, 
even when theoretically right, and yet cried up by those -who 
gain by them as the perfection of human wisdom, to which all 
men must submit their acts, and most men do submit their 
reason. Of one thing I am very certain, Uiat the aims and 
objects of society at present, the tendencies which it encou- 
rages, and the rewards which it holds out, are all opposed 
most strongly not only to that end which it professes to seek, 
but to that religion the excellence of which you are not one to 
deny — nor I either, be it remarked. Its tendencies, I con- 
tend, are anything but *to produce the greatest amount of 
good to the greatest number,' which philosophers declare to 
be its object; its result is anything but to produce 'peace and 
goodwill amongst men,' which is the grand purpose of the 
Christian religion." 

Mr. Fleming was silent ; for he felt that, though he differed 
in some degree, there was a certain amount of truth in the 
assertion. But Mr. Tracy exclaimed, *'I do not understand 
you , Walter. In what respect does society so terribly fail ? " 

** In a thousand ," answered General Tracy, abruptly. 

"But an instance, but an instance," said his brother. 

"Look around," replied the other; "do you not see, 
wherever you turn, even in this very land of ours, which is 
not the worst country in the world, that wealth gives undue 
power? that it is not the* man who labours in any trade who 
gains the reward of industry? that the produce of labour is 
not fairly divided between the labourer and the wealthy man 
who employs him? that the laws which regulate that division 
are framed by the wealthy? and that an inordinate authority 
has fallen into the hands of riches, which keeps the poor man 
from his rights , drowns his voice in the senate, frustrates his 
efforts in the market, defeats his resistance to oppression, 
whether it take a lawful or unlawful form? " 

"Pooh, pooh, Walter," replied Mr. Tracy; "this is all 
an affair of legislation and political economy, and has nothing 
to do with society. " 

'All laws spring from the state oi eodet^ m-^tVvOcLVjBfc^ «t^ 
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formed, brother," replied Walter Tracy; "and political 
economy is but the theory of certain dealings between man 
and man. But that society must be a fearful and iniquitous 
conspiracy where a few are rolling in riches , living in luxury, 
and rioting in idle wantonness, upon the produce of other 
men's labour who are suffering all the ills of extreme poverty, 
if not actually perishing for want. It is a gross and terrible 
anomaly , brother Arthur , to see the great mass of a people 
nearly destitute; to see many even dying of starvation ; to see 
the honest and the industrious man unable , by the devotion of 
his whole time , and the exertion of all his energies , to obtain 
sufficient food for his family; — and yet to see enormous wealth, 
which , if the fruits of labour were fairly divided , would feed 
whole provinces of artizans , accumulating in the hands of a 
few men supported entirely by the labour of others. It is, I say, 
a gross and terrible anomaly ; and it will bring its curse sooner 
or later." 

"But you surely would not advocate an agrarian law," said 
Mr. Fleming. "That chimera has been slain a thousand 
times." 

" Far from it ! " exclaimed the old officer. " I would touch 
none of what are called the rights olt property; but I would 
drive to the winds that most absurd of all false pretences, in- 
vented by the rich for the purpose of oppressing the poor; 
namely, that it is wrong and dangerous to interfere between 
master and workman. I contend , that instead of wrong and 
dangerous, it is right and safe ; it is just and necessary. It is 
right to defend the weak against the strong; it is safe to ensure 
that despair does not give overwhelming vigour to the weak. 
But the question is not, what I would do. I was asked for an 
instance of the evils of the society in which we live. I have 
given you one, Arthur; but if that does not suit you, I could 
give a thousand others. I could show how that society, of 
which you are so fond, is wicked and iniquitous in every 
different direction, towards the rich as well a« iVv^ ^^^x% 
how it encourages vice and depresses virtue*, "Vio-^ \X,Vi«.^^^ 
wM crime and scouts honesty. I could -pomV. lo XJaft «.^xEt<2i 
J W/iim, and Us Consequences, Q> 
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course pursued towards man, and more especially towards 



woman." 



"Let us run away, dear uncle," cried Rose, "before we 
are brought upon the carpet. I am of an excessively rebel- 
lious disposition, as you well know; and I am afraid if I hear 
any more of such doctrines, I shall revolt against the powers 
that be." 

"The revolt of the roses!" cried her uncle, laughing; 
and very glad to change the subject, though it was a hobby. 
" Heaven forbid such a catastrophe amongst the flowers ! But 
who would you revolt against, my Rose? Against the gardener, 
eh? " and he looked shrewdly from her to Emily, who smiled 
also. Rose coloured more than the occasion seemed to war- 
rant; but Mr. Tracy, who was not in the secret of the gipsey's 
prophecy, joined in with high praises of his new gardener's 
science and taste. 

"He is a stout, good-looking, courageous fellow, as ever 
lived," said General Tracy. **Pray, where did you pick him 
up , Arthur? He is not from this part of the country, I should 
imagine , by his tone and manners ; for we are not the most 
polished, either in demeanour or language." 

**He came to apply this morning," answered Mr. Tracy; 
"and brought high testimonials both of skill and character, 
from Roberts, the steward of Sir Harry Winslow, who is 
dead, you know. 1 suppose he has served over at Elmsly 
Park, though I never thought of inquiring; for I was so much 
pleased with him , in every respect , that I engaged him at 



once." 



"Upon my word, things are going on very favourably. 
Rose," whispered General Tracy to his niece, in good-hu- 
moured malice. "Few sons-in-law are received with such 
prepossessions." But he suddenly perceived that Rose's fair 
face bore a look of much distress , and stopped at once in his 
career of raillery, though not without some surprise. 

A pause ensued, only interrupted by Mr. Tracy drinking 
wj'ne with the young clergyman, ani a. fe^ c^let words 
between Fleming and Emily *, and l\ieii IBLos^ Tt^^^ ^^^^^ 
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■with a sort of effort, "How long has Sir Harry Winslow been 
dead, papa?" 

" I only heard of it yesterday," replied Mr. Tracy. " The 
funeral is to take place the day after to-morrow, I hear." 

"He was a very singular man, was he not?" inquired the 
young lady. 

"Very," answered her father, laconically; "and by no 
means a good one. I knew little of him, never having met 
him but twice, and then on county business. But his haugh- 
tiness was insufferable, and his manners like ice." 

** Perhaps," said Mr. Fleming, "he knew that he was not 
liked or respected. For I have often remarked that men who 
have placed themselves in a position which prevents others 
from desiring their society, affect to reject that which they 
cannot obtain." 

" The fox and the grapes ," said Emily, with a smile. 

"As old as ^sop!" remarked her uncle; and there the 
conversation on that head dropped. Soon after, the dinner 
came to an end, and the whole party returned to the drawing- 
room. Mr. Fleming asked Emily to sing, and seemed de- 
lighted with the sound of her voice. General Tracy sat beside 
Kose and teazed her; but not about the gardener any more. 
And Rose, after having been very thoughtful for sometime, 
suddenly resumed all her good spirits, sung with her sister, 
laughed with her uncle, played a game at chess with her father, 
and was beat with perfect good humour. But on the following 
morning when General Tracy asked her, before breakfast, to 
go down with him to the cottage to see the gipsey boy, she at 
first made some objection. They were alone. "My d^r 
Rose," said her uncle, "this is nonsense. You do not su;^- 
pose for one moment, that though! might joke you on that 
silly woman's prophecy, I could think it would have the least 
effect upon your mind." 

"Oh dear," no I" answered Rose, "I amivot ^<i io<:X\'^^'^ 
that, dear uncle; and if it will give you any pVestsxrc^, \ ^"^ ^^« 
Bat the gardener has nothing to do "with it,'' ftYie ^^^^^-^"^^ 
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gay smile ; ''for I happen to know he is notthere, and does not 
take possession for some days. My maid told me so this 
morning, without my asking any questions; so your wicked 
smile has no point: " and away they went to the cottage. 



CHAPTER X. 

A FINE, tall, broad-fronted house, massy in architecture, 
and placed upon a commanding height, in a beautiful park, 
had all the window-shutters closed along the principal fa9ade, 
though a number of people going in and coming out showed 
that it was not empty. There was no attempt at decoration to 
be seen in the building. All was plain, solid, and severe. Some 
dark pines on either hand harmonized with the sternness of the 
mansion; and the brown oaks and beeches behind carried off 
the lines to the wavy hills above. Everything was neat and in 
good order around; the trees carefully confined to their exact 
proportions near the house, the lawns close mowed, the gravel 
walks free from the least intrusive weed. The gardens, with 
their long lines of green and hot houses, showed care and ex- 
pense ; and from a distance one would have supposed that the 
whole open ground of the park had been lately subject to the 
scythe, so smooth and trim did everything look. 

Within was death. 

In the state drawing-room, with crimson curtains sweeping 
down, and panelling of white and gold, upon a rich Axminster 
carpet , and surrounded by furniture of the most gorgeous 
kind, stood the dull trestles, bearing the moral of all — the 
cofUn and the pall : splendour and ostentation and luxury 
without; death and foulness and corruption within. It was 
a still homily. 

The library adjoining was crowded with gentlemen in 

black — they called it mourning — and they were eating and 

drinking cake and wine. Why should they not? -— They would 

Jiave done the same at a wedding. A.V\W\ft b^«.\it>\f\il spaniel 

stood upon his biod legs to one oi l\ie Ta5a\xTtL«t% tot ^X^x^^S. 
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cake. It was thrown to him ; the dog caught it , and the 
mourners laughed. It was all very well. 

Suddenly, however, they put on graver faces. Heaven! 
what a machine of falsehood is the face ! The tongue may lie 
now and then — the face lies every minute. There was a little 
bustle at the door, and several of those near made way, speaking 
afew words to ayoung gentleman who entered, clothed, like the 
rest, in black, but with mourning written on his face. Where 
have we seen that face before? Is it Chandos? Surely it is. 
But yet how different is the air and manner; with what grave, 
sad dignity he passes on towards the spot at the other side of 
the room where Roberts, the steward, is standing, unconscious 
of his enU'ance ! And who is that who stops himnow, and shakes 
hands with him warmly, yet with a timid, half-averted eye — that 
pale young man with the waving fair hair around his forehead? 
Hark! Chandos answers him. "Well, quite well, Faber, I 
thank you. I have not been far distant; but I must speak to 
Roberts for a moment, and then,'' he added, slowly and 
solemnly, " I must go into the next room. ' ' 

"You had better not. Sir," said Mr, Faber, the late Sir 
Harry Winslow's secretary, speaking in a low, imploring tone; 
"indeed you had better not." 

"Do not be afraid, Faber," replied Chandos, "I have more 
command over my self now. I was too impetuous then. I was 
rash and hasty. Now I am calm ; and nothing on earth would 
provoke me again to say one angry word. I shall ever be glad 
to hear of you, Faber; and you must write to me. Address 
your letters to the care of Roberts ; he will be able to forward 
them." 

He was then moving on; but the young man detained him 
by the hand, saying, in a whisper, "Oh, think better of it, 
Chandos. Be reconciled to him." 

"That may be whenever he seeks reconciliation," answered 
Chandos ; " but it will make no difference in my purposes. I 
will never be his dependent, Faber; for I know •well-^ba^ ^ 
is to be so." 

Thas saying, be turned away, and spoke aieyi ^ox^^X.^^^^ 
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steward; after which, with a slow but steady step, he walked 
towards the door leading to the great drawing-room, opened 
it, and passed through. Many an eye watched him till the door 
was closed ; and then the funeral guests murmured together, 
talking over his character and history. In the meantime he 
advanced through the drawing-room, and stood by the cof&n 
of his father. Then slowly inclining his head to two men who 
stood at the opposite door, he bade them leave him for a mo- 
ment. They instantly obeyed; and Chandos knelt down and 
prayed, with one hand resting on the pall. In a minute or two 
he heard a step coming, and rose ; but did not quit the room, 
remaining by the side of the cofBn, with his tall head bowed 
down, and a tear in his eyes. The next instant the opposite 
door opened quickly and sharply, and a man of two or three 
and thirty entered, bearing a strong family likeness to him who 
already stood there, but shorter, stouter, and less graceful. 
Though the features were like those of Chandos, yet there was 
a great difference of expression — the fierce, keen, eager eye, 
with its small, contracted pupil, the firm set teeth, and the curl 
at the corner of the mouth, all gave a look of bitterness and 
irritability from which the face of the other was quite free. 

The moment the new comer's eyes rested on Chandos, the 
habitual expression grew more intense, deepening into male- 
volence, and he exclaimed, "You here. Sir ! " 

"Yes, lam. Sir William Winslow," answered the younger 
man. "You did not surely expect me to be absent from my 
father's funeral!" 

"One never knows what to expect from you or of you," re- 
plied his brother. "I doubt not, you have really come for the 
purpose of insulting me again." 

"Far from it," replied Chandos, calmly. "I came to pay 
the last duty to my parent; to insult no one. It is but for a 
few hours that we shall be together, Sir William: let us for 
that time forget everything but that we are the sons of the ; 
same father and mother; and by the side of this coffin lay 
asidef at least for th e time, all feelings of ammosity;" 

Very well for you to talk oi {oT|;e\X\w^r wi^^^^^^^vt 
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William Winslow, bitterly. "I do not forget so easily, Sir. The 
sons of the same father and mother! — Well, it is so, and 
strange, too." 

"Hushl hush!" cried Chandos, -waving his hand with an 
indignant look ; and, not knowing what would be uttered next, 
he turned quickly away, and left the room. 

"Oh, he runs," said Sir William Winslow, whose face was 
flushed, and his brow knit. "But he shall hear more of my 
mind before he goes. He said before them all that he would 
never consent to be dependent on one who was a tyrant in 
everything — to my servants — even to my dogs. Was that not 
an insult? — I will make him eat those words as soon as the 
funeral is over, or he shall learn that I can and will exercise the 
power my father left me to the uttermost. It was the wisest 
thing he ever did to enable me to tame this proud spirit. Oh, I 
will bring it down ! — Sons of the same father and mother! On 
my life, if it were not for the likeness, I should think he was a 
changeling. But he is like — very like ; and like my mother, 
too. It is from her that he takes that obstinate spirit which he 
thinks so fine, and calls resolution." 

As he thus thought, his eyes fell upon the coffin ; and he 
felt a little ashamed. There is a still, calm power in the pre- 
sence of the dead which rebukes wrath ; and Sir William Wins- 
low looked down upon the pall, and thought of what was be- 
neath with feelings that he did not like to indulge, but could 
not altogether conquer. He was spared a struggle with them, 
however; for a minute had hardly passed after Chandos had 
left him, when a servant came in, and advanced to whisper a 
word in his master's ear. 

"Well, I am ready," replied Sir William, "quite ready. 
Where are all the carriages? I do not see them." 

"They have been taken into the back court," said the man. 

"Well, then, I am quite ready," repeated the baronet, and 
retired, but not by the door which led to the room where 
the guests were assembled. 

Half an honr passed in the gloomy piepaTaXAOxv^ Iqt VJkv^ 
funeral march. The callous assistants of the \)LTid«t\»^«t ^^"^^ 
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about their task with the usual studied gravity of aspect, and, 
at heart, the cold indiil'erence of habit to all the fearfol realities 
which lay hid under the pageantry which their own hands had 
prepared out of plumes and tinsel, and velvet and silk. Then 
came the display of hearse and mutes and plume-bearers, and 
the long line of carriages following with the mourners, who 
were only in the mercenary point better than the hired mourn- 
ers of more ancient days. And the people of the village came 
out to stare at the fine sight; and amongst the young, some 
vague indefinite notion of there being something solemn and 
awful under all that decoration might prevail ; but with the 
great multitude it was but a stage-procession. 

None thought of what it is to lay the fiesh of man amongst 
the worms, when the spirit has winged its flight away where no 
man knoweth. 

To one person, indeed, amongst those who were carried 
along after the corpse, the whole was full of awe. He knew 
that his father had lived as if the world were all : he knew not 
if he had died in the hope of another; and the lessons early 
implanted in his heart by a mother's voice, made that conside- 
ration a terrible one for him. Then, too, the gaping crowd 
was painful to him. And oh, what he felt when the little village 
boys ran along laughing and pointing by the side of the funeral 
train ! 

They reached the gates of the churchyard, which was wide 
and well tenanted; and there the coflQn had to be taken out, 
and Chandos stood side by side with his brother. Neither 
spoke to, neither looked at, the other. It was a terrible thing 
to behold that want of sympathy between two so nearly allied 
at the funeral of a father; but the eye that most marked it, 
saw that the one was full of deep and sorrowful thoughts, the 
other of fierce and angry passions. 

The moment .after, rose upon the air, pronounced by the 

powerful voice of the village curate, those words of bright but 

awful hope, "I am the resurrection and the life, saith the Lord, 

he that believeth in me, thougViYie -wex^ dft«td, ^et shall he live, 

and whosoever liveth aiidbe\\evel\iVti\si^, ^V^x^SM^t ^st? 
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That solemn and impressive service, the most beautiful and 
appropriate, the most elevating, yet the most subduing that 
ever was composed — the burial office of the English church 
— proceeded ; and Chandos Winslow lost himself completely 
in the ideas that it awakened. But little manifested were many 
of those ideas, it is true ; but they were only on that account 
the more absorbing; and when the words, "Earth to earth, 
ashes to ashes, dust to dust; in the sure and certain hope of the 
resurrection to eternal life," sounded in his ears, a shudder 
passed over him as he asked himself -— " Had he such a 
hope? " 

\ Most different were the feelings of the man who stood by 
his side. The customs of the world, the habits of good society 
put a restraint upon him ; but, with a strange perversion of the 
true meaning of the words he heard, and a false application of 
them to his own circumstances, he fancied that he was virtuous 
and religions when he refrained, even there, from venting his 
anger in any shape upon its object; and heard the sentences 
of the Psalmist, as a sort of laudation of his own forbearance. 
When the clergyman read aloud: "I will keep my mouth as it 
were with a bridle, while the ungodly is in my sight," he 
fancied himself a second David, and reserved his wrath for the 
time to come. 

At length all was ovep; the dull shovelsfuU of earth rattled 
upon the coffin ; the last "Amen" was said; and the mourners 
took their way back towards the carriages, leaving the sexton 
to finish his work. But when Sir William Winslow had entered 
the coach with two other gentlemen, and the servant was about 
to shut the door, he put down his head, and asked in a low but 
fierce voice, "Where is my brother? Where is Mr. Chandos 
Winslow?" /• 

"He went away. Sir William, a minute ago," replied tffe' 
servant. " He took the other way on foot." 

Sir William Winslow cast himself back in the seat, and set 
his teeth hard; but he did not utter a word to any one, till he 
reached Elmsly Park. His demeanour , ho'Tievet , \*«w% <5.^\a- 
teoas to those few persons who vrere oiv svxi^civetvXVs \w>Cvttva^<^ 
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terms to remain for a few minutes after his return ; and to one 
of them he even said a few words upon the absence of his 
"strange brother." His was the tone of an injured man; but 
the gentleman to whom he spoke was not without plain, 
straight-forward good sense; and his only reply was , "Some 
allowance must be made, Sir William, for your brother's morti- 
fication at finding that your father has left him nothing of all 
his large fortune ; not even the portion which fell to his mother, 
on the death of her uncle.** 

"Not, Sir, when my father desired me in his will to provide 
for him properly,** said Sir William Winslow. 

"Why, Idon*tknow," answered the other in a careless 
tone. "No man likes to be dependent, or to owe to favour that 
which he thinks he might claim of right. I have heard, too, 
that you and Mr. Winslow have not been on good terms for 
the last four or five years; but nobody can judge of such mat- 
ters but the parties concerned. I must take my leave, however; 
for I see my carriage, and I have far to go.*' 

Sir William Winslow made a stiff how, and the other de- 
parted. 

"Now send Roberts to me,*' said the heir of immense 
wealth, as soon as every one of his own rank was gone, speak- 
ing of his father's steward and law-agent, as if he had been a 
horse-boy in his stable. But the footman to whom he spoke 
informed him that Mr. Roberts was not in the house. Sir 
William Winslow fretted himself for half-an-hour, when at 
length it was announced that the steward had arrived. He 
entered with his usual calm, deliberate air; and was advancing 
towards the table at which the baronet sat, when the latter 
addressed him sharply, saying, "I told you, Mr. Roberts, that 
i should require to speak with you immediately after the 
""Tuneral.** 

"Ihavecome, Sir William," replied the other, calmly, "as 

soon as important business, which could not be delayed, would 

pennh me; and I had hoped to be here by the time most con- 

venient to you. I did not know tViaX t\i^ gentlemen who re- 

turned with you would go bo soon. 
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"You have kept me half-an-hour waiting, Sir," replied Sir 
William ; "and I do not like to be kept waiting." 

"I am sorry that it so occurred," answered the steward. 
"May I ask your commands?" 

"In the first place, I wish to know, where is my brother 
Cbandos?" said the baronet, "I saw him speaking to you in 
the churchyard." 

"He did, Sir," replied Roberts, "and he has since been at 
my house. But where he now is I cannot tell you." 

"Oh, he has been arranging all his affairs with you, I sup- 
pose," said Sir William Winslow, with a sneer; "and, I sup- 
pose, hearing from you of my father being supposed to have 
made Another will." 

"No, Sir William," replied the steward, perfectly undis- 
turbed. "He did arrange some affairs with me; gave me 
power to receive the dividend upon the small sum in the 
funds, left him by Mrs. Grant, amounting to one hundred and 
sixty-two pounds ten, per annum; and directed me what to do 
with the books and furniture, left him by your father. But I 
did not judge it expedient to tell him at present, that I know 
Sir Harry did once make another will ; because, as you say he 
burnt it afterwards, I imagined such information might only 
increase his disappointment, or excite hopes never likely to be 
realized." 

"You did right," answered the baronet. "I saw my father 
burn it with my own eyes ; and I desire that you will not men- 
tion the subject to him at all. It is my intention to let him bite 
at the bridle a little ; and then, when his spirit is tamed, do for 
him what my father wished me to do. Have you any means of 
communicating with him? " 

But Mr. Roberts was a methodical man; and he answered 
things in order. " In regard to mentioning the subject of the 
later will. Sir William," he said, "I will take advice. I am 
placed in a peculiar position, Sir : as your agent, I have a duty 
to perform to you ; but as an honest man, 1 Taave «Xfto ^>a^^\^%\.Q 
perform, I know that a will five years poaterloT \.o \)aaX\?V\0£v 
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has been opened, was duly executed by your father. I think 
you are mistaken in supposing it was burnt by him, and — ." 

"By him ! " cried the baronet, catching at his words, "do 
you mean to insinuate that I burnt it? " 

"Far from it. Sir William, " was the reply of the steward. 
"I am sure you are quite incapable of such an act; and if I had 
just cause to believe such a thing, either you or I would not be 
here now. But, as I have said, my position is a peculiar one: 
and I would rather leave the decision of how I ought to act to 
others." 

"You have heard my- orders. Sir; and you are aware of 
what must be the consequence of your hesitating to obey 
them," rejoined the baronet, nodding his head signifi- 
cantly. 

"Perfectly, Sir William," answered Mr. Roberts; "and 
that is a subject on which I wish to speak. When I gave up 
practice as an attorney, and undertook the office of steward or 
agent to your late father, I would only consent to do so under 
an indenture which insured me three months clear notice of 
the termination of my engagement with him and his heirs, 
&c. ; during which three months I was to continue in the full 
exercises of all the functions specified in the document of 
which I beg leave to hand you a copy. This I did require for 
the safety of myself and of those parties with whom I might 
enter into engagements regarding the letting of various farms, 
and other matters which a new agent might think fit to overset, 
unless I had the power of completing legally any contracts to 
which your father might have consented, though in an informal 
manner. Your father assented , and had, I believe, no cause 
to regret having done so ; as , without distressing the tenantrj', 
the rental has been raised twenty -seven per cent, within the 
last fifteen years. Your father was pleased, Sir William, to 
treat me in a different manner from that which you have 
thought fit to use within the last week ; and I therefore must 
Jbeg" leave to give you notice, lYvat al\^\e termination of three 
months I shall cease to be your a^^iA,. TV^ vcAKistoxt^x'^- 
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quires a written notice on either part ; and therefore I shall 
have the honour of enclosing one this afternoon." 

Sir William Winslow had listened, in silent astonishment, 
to his steward's words, and the first feeling was undoubtedly 
rage ; but Mr. Roberts was sufficiently long-winded to allow 
reflection to come in, though not entirely to let anger go out. 
The baronet walked to the window , and looked out into the 
park. Had Mr. Roberts been in the park, he would have seen 
the muscles of his face working with passion ; but when Sir 
William , after a silence of two or three minutes, turned round 
again, the expression was calm, though very grave. 

" Do not send in the notice ," he said ; " take another week 
to consider of it, Roberts. I have had a good deal to irritate 
me , a good deal to excite me. I am, I know, a passionate and 
irritable man; but — . There, let us say no more of it at 
present, Roberts. We will both think better of many 
things." 

It is wonderful how often men imagine that by acknow- 
ledging they are irritable, they justify all that irritation 
prompts. It affords to the male part of the sex the same uni- 
versal excuse that nervousness does to so many women. I am 
quite sure that many a lady who finds her way into Doctors' 
Commons, fancies she broke the seventh commandment from 
pure nervousness. 

Mr. Roberts was not at all satisfied that Sir William Wins- 
low's irritability would ever take a less unpleasant form ; but 
nevertheless , without reply , he bowed and withdrew. 

CHAPTER XI. 

Our variable skies had cast off their wintry hue, and as- 
sumed almost the aspect of summer. Cloud and storm had 
passed away. Sleet and rain no longer beat in the face of the 
traveller ; and though November was growing old , yet the me- 
lancholy month showed himself much more mild and ^laea.bl^ 
in his age than in bisy^outb : there was a bnglil , 'WMta. swvA^ \w 
lAe sky, and the sun towards midday was acluciiy \iO^. TVv^et^ 
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was a great deal of activity and bustle in the gardens of Mr. 
Tracy. The sage old folks in the neighbourhood remarked, 
that a new broom swept clean ; and the head-gardener was cer- 
tainly seen from day-break till sunset in every part of the ex- 
tensive grounds, directing the labours of the men under him, 
and preparing everything against the wintry months that were 
coming. Mr. Tracy was delighted. For the first time he saw all 
his own plans proceeding rapidly and energetically; for the gar- 
dener, withmoresoundtact than gardeners usually have, ap- 
plied himself to execute, alone, what his master proposed or 
suggested, but took care it should be executed well, and as ra- 
pidly as possible. 

A new spirit seemed to come into the whole house with the 
new gardener. Everybody, but one , although it was certainly 
an unpropitious season of the year, seemed to be seized with 
the mania of gardening. Old General Tracy himself, after 
having been confined for four or five days to his room , by the 
consequences of his intimacy with farmer Thorp's bull, which 
he had at first neglected, but was afterwards compelled to re- 
member, might be seen with a spade in his hand delving with 
the rest. Mr. Tracy and Emily were constantly here and there 
in the grounds, conversing with the head-gardener, and laying 
out plans for immediate or future execution ; and the only one 
who , like the warm beams of summer, seemed to abandon the 
garden as winter approached, was Mr. Tracy's youngest 
daughter Rose , whose visits were confined to the morning and 
the evening, when a task, to which she had accustomed herself 
from her childhood, and which she had no excuse for neglect- 
ing now, called her down to the end of what was called "the 
ladies' walk." This task was, indeed, a somewhat childish 
one; namely, to feed a number of beautiful gold and silver 
fishes collected in a large marble basin, and sheltered from 
snow and frost by a not very bad imitation of a Greek temple. 

There is a very mistaken notion current, that fish are not 
overburdened with plain common sense. We have too few op- 
portunities of observing them io iudg«&\ \)\Jl\»"SLq^q.'s ^oldand 
silver £sb certainly displayed coiia\dftts^\^ ^v&<iT«sv\\i»Saa\s.x 
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One would have thought that they knew the sound of her beau- 
tiful little feet; only fish have got no ears. However, as her 
step approached, they were sure to swim in multitudes towards 
her, jostling their scaly sides against each other, and evidently 
looking up with interest and pleasure. They did not do the 
same to any one else. They came indeed, but came more 
slowly, if Emily approached; and hovered at a timid distance 
from the side if anything in a male garb was seen. 

Two or three times, whilst standing by the side of the basin, 
Kose saw the head-gardener pass by ; but he took no further 
notice of her, than merely by raising his hat, with a bow, which 
might have suited a drawing-room as well as a garden. 

Rose had become very thoughtful — not at all times — for 
when she was with the rest of the family, she was as gay as 
ever ; but when she was in her own room with a book in her 
hand, the book would often rest upon her knee unread ; and 
her eyes would gaze out of the window upon the far prospect, 
while the mind was very busy with things within itself. There 
was something ^hat puzzled Rose Tracy sadly. What could 
she be thinking of? Strange to say. Rose was thinking of the 
head-gardener ; yet she never mentioned his name, even when 
all the rest were praising him, marvelling at his taste, at his in- 
formation, at his manners for a man in that rank of life. She 
never went near the places where he was most likely to be 
found; and a fortnight passed ere she exchanged a single word 
with him. 

At length, one morning, a short conversation , of which it 
may be necessary to transcribe only a few sentences, took 
place at breakfast between her father and her uncle; which 
worked a great change in Rose Tracy. 

"It certainly is the most extraordinary will that ever was 
made," said Mr. Tracy; "and so unjust, that I cannot think it 
will be maintained in law. He leaves his whole property to his 
eldest son, towards whom he showed nothing but coldness and 
dislike for many years , and leaves the second actvwtlVvj \iCi\>Kvxv.^ 
but a mere recommendation to his brother' s f avo\iT % '^o^ , ^^ 
whole Elmsly property y to ih^ amount o£ at\eas\.^«N^\A»«^ 
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thousand a-year , came to him in right of Lady Jane ; and it is 
generally the custom for the mother's property to descend to 
the younger children.'* 

"At all events, they should have a fair share of it," an- 
swered old Walter Tracy. "For my part, I would do away 
with the law of primogeniture altogether. It is a barbarous 
and unnatural law. But perhaps Sir Harry, in his eccentric 
way, left verbal directions with his eldest son." 

"Not at all, not at all," answered Mr. Tracy. "I under- 
stand from Lawrence Graves , who is their near relation , that 
Sir William declares he has no instructions whatever but those 
contained in the will. And,' as Mr. Winslow and his brother 
have not been upon good terms for some years, the young 
gentleman refuses absolutely to receive any thing from him 
whatever." 

"Then, in Heaven's name! what will become of him," 
exclaimed Emily, "if he is left pennyless? " 

"He might have done well enough in many professions," 
said the General, "if this had occurred earlier. But he is 
three or four and twenty now ; too old for the army ; and both 
the church and the bar are sad slow professions ; requiring a 
fortune to be spent before a pittance can be gained." 

"What will become of him no one knows," rejoined Mr. 
Tracy. "But it seems, he set out for London, with a bold 
heart, declaring he would carve his way for himself; and be 
dependent upon no man." 

"A fine bold fellow — I like him!" cried the General. 
"Lily, my love, another cup of coffee, and more cream, or 
I will disinherit you." 

When breakfast was over. Rose ran up to her own room, 
locked the door, and sat down and cried. " Then this was the 
cause," she murmured: "and he must think me unkind and 



mean." 



About two o'clock that day, Hose went out in a little park 
pljwton, with a small postillion itj^ou \\i% h^^jc blood-horse. 
^Ae had several things to do iiillaeiie\^Q\iQ\vx'vTv^N^^"^^%i^^^ 
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two miles distant: some shops to visit; a girls' school to look 
into; and one or two other matters of lady life. Horace 
Fleming, too, came up and talked to her for a few minutes, 
standing by the side of the phaston. 

The horses, one and both, agreed that it was very tire- 
some to be kept standing so long in the streets of a dull little 
place like that. As soon as they were suffered to go on , they 
dashed away in very gay style towards their home; butKose 
was not likely to alarm herself at a little rapid motion , and the 
fastest trot they could go did not at all disturb her. Horses, 
however, when they are going homeward, and get very eager, 
are sometimes more nervous than their drivers or riders. All 
went well, then, through the first mile of country roads, and 
narrow lanes; but about a quarter of a mile further, a m^n 
very like farmer Thorpe — Rose did not see distinctly, but 
she thought it was he — pushed his way through the trees ^ on 
the top of the low bank, just before the horses. Both shied 
violently to the near side ; the small postillion was pitched out 
of the saddle into the hedge ; and on the two beasts dashed, 
no longer at a trot, but a gallop, with the rein iloating.lQpse^ 
Rose Tracy did not scream; but she held fast by the side of 
the phaeton, and shut her eyes. It was all very wrong, but 
very natural, for a woman who knew that there were three 
turns on the road before the house could be reached, and 
there, a pair of iron gates, generally closed. She did not 
wish to see what her brains were going to be dashed out 
against, till it was done, nor to fly further when the phaeton 
overset than necessary ; and therefore, she did as I have said. 
But after whirling on for two or three minutes, turning sharp 
round one corner, and bounding over a large stone; she felt * 
a sudden check, which threw her on her knees into the bottom 
of the phaeton, and heard a voice cry, "So ho! stand, boy, 
standi so ho! quiet, quiet!" and opening her eyes , she saw 
the horses plunging a little and endeavouring to rear, in the 
strong grasp of. the head-gardener, who held them. \.\^\. \i^ 
the bridles, and strove to soothe them. One oi VJcie xjltAsx- 
gardeners was scrambling over the palmgs oi Vet ^^XJdlSX^ 
J ffTiimj and its Consequences, T 
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grounds, where the other had passed before ; and in a minnte 
the two fiery bays were secured and quieted. 

"I hope you are not much hurt or terrified, Miss Tracy," 
said the head-gardener, approaching the side, while the other 
man held the reins; and Rose saw a look of eager interest in 
his eyes , and heard it in his voice. 

"Terrified, lam, certainly , Mr. — Mr. Acton," she said, 
hesitating at the name; "but not hurt, thank God! though, 
1 believe I owe my life to you." ; 

" I was much alarmed for you," he answered ; " for I feared 
when I saw them coming , as I stood on the mound , that I 
6hould not be in time. But [had you not better get out and 
walk home. I will open the garden-gate; and then go and 
look for the boy. I hope the wheels did not go over him , for 
I suppose he fell off." 

"I trust he is not hurt," answered Rose, allowing him to 
band her out. " The horses took fright at a man in the hedge, 
and threw him ; but I think he fell far from the carriage." 

"Here he comes. Miss," cried the under-gardener ; **here 
he comes , a running. There 's no bones broke there." 
": So it proved : the boy came with a face all scratched, and 
hands all full of thorns; but otherwise uninjured, except in 
temper. Vanity, vanity, the great mover in half — half! might 
I not say nine-tenth*s? — of man's actions; what wonderful 
absurdities is it not always leading us into ! All small postil- 
lions are wonderfully vain, whether their expeditions be upon 
bright bays or hobby horses ; and if they be thrown, especially 
before the eyes of a mistress , how pugnacious the little people 
become! The boy was inclined to avenge himself upon the 
horses , and made straight to their heads with his teeth set, 
and his knotted whip, newly recovered, in his hand; but the 
under-gardener was learned in small postillions, and taking 
him by the collar , before he could do more than aim one blow 
at the poor beasts, he held him at arm's length, saying, " Thoa 
art a fooU Thomas. The cattle won't be a bit better for 
licking. They did not intend lo m«^Q \i\sLft^Vi^«^'^ ^\iAtL they 
sent tbee Hying.'' 
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" Thomas," cried the voice of Rose, "for shame ! If you 
attempt to treat the horses ill, I shall certainly inform my 
father." 

"Why, Miss, they might have killed you," answered little 
vanity, assuming — she is own sister to Proteus — the shape 
of generous indignation. 

"Never mind," answered Rose. "I insist upon it, you 
treat them gently and kindly; or depend upon it you will be 
panished yourself." 

"Half the vicious horses that we see, Miss Tracy," said 
the head-gardener, "are made so by man. We are all origi- 
nally tyrants, I fear, to those who cannot remonstrate; and 
the nearer we are to the boy in heart and spirit, the stronger 
is the tyrant in our nature. It is sorrow, disappointment, and 
sad experience that makes us men." 

He had forgotten himself for a moment; and Rose forgot 
herself too. She looked up in his face and smiled as no lady 
(except Eve) ever smiled upon a gardener, without being a 
coquette. 

They both recovered themselves in a minute , however ; 
and, walking on in silence to the garden-gate, about three 
hundred yards further up the lane, the gardener opened it 
with his key and then saw her safely till she was within sight of 
the house. Rose paused for a moment, and smiled when he 
had bowed, and retired. "This cannot go on," she said. 
"I may as well speak to him at once, now I know the circum- 
stance; for this state of things must come to an end. I owe 
him life, too ; and may well venture to do all I can, and proffer 
all I can, to console and assist him. My father, I am sure," 
would aid him, and my uncle too, if he would but confide in 
them." And with half- formed purposes she returned to the 
house, and horrified and delighted her sister, who was the 
only person she found at home, with an account of her danger 
and her deliverance. 

About an hour and a half after, Ro8BTra.cy «\.oo^\i^^^ 
basiD ofgold'Ssb, with lier little basket of litie Vixe^^^ ctxxxc^^ 
ia her band. The Babea were all gathered ueaT m ^ V^-^^-* 
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looking up to her with more than usual interest in their dull 
round eyes — at least so it might have seemed to fancy. Her 
fair face, with the large, soft, silky-fringed eyes, was bent 
over the water; the clusters of her dark brown hair fell upon 
her warm cheek , which glowed with a deeper hue , she knew 
not why. The light green hat upon her head seemed like the 
cup of a bending rose; and any one who saw her might have 
fancied her the spirit of the flower whose name she bore. 

With a careful and equitable hand she scattered the food 
over the surface of the water ; and never were brighter colours 
presented by the finny tenants of the pond of the half marble 
king of the black islands, than her favourites displayed as they 
darted and flashed, sometimes past, sometimes over each other, 
while a solitary ray of the setting sun poured through the ever- 
greens, passed between the columns, and rested on the sur- 
face of the water. 

A slow, quiet, firm step sounded near ; and Kose's cheek 
became a little paler; but she instantly raised her head, and 
looked round with a sparkling eye. The head-gardener was 
passing from his daily avocations towards his cottage. Kose 
paused for a minute, with a heart that fluttered. Then she 
beckoned to him, (as he took off his hat respectfully,) and 
said aloud, " I want to speak with you." ' 

He advanced at once to her side, without the slightest ap- 
pearance of surprise ; and Rose held out her hand to him. 

"I have to thank you for saving my life," she said in a 
hurried and agitated tone — much more agitated than she 
wished it to be , or thought it was ; "and I believe we have all 
to thank you for saving the life of my dear uncle. But I should 
take another time and means of expressing my gratitude , had 
I not something else to say. I have a sadly tenacious memory. 
Let me ask you frankly and candidly — have we not met be- 
fore you came here? " 

The head-gardener smiled sorrowfully ; but he answered 
at once. "We have, dear Miss Tracy, in other scenes and 
other circumstances » We met at l\ie\)\iiO£^fe^^ ci^ K— 's: a day 
^hicbl shall never forget, and'?i\i\0Q.\Vvi^\i^N«tlQ^%^\5we^^ 
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And I had the happiness of passing more than one hour en- 
tirely with you. Fop, if you remember, the crowd was so great 
that we could not find your aunt; and you were cast upon 
tedious company as your only resource." 

Rose smiled, and answered not the latter part of his reply; 
but with a varying colour, and in broken, embarrassed 
phrase, went on as follows : — "You thought I had forgotten 
your appearance , Mr. Winslow; but, as I have said; I have a 
sadly tenacious memory, and I recollected you at once. I could 
ifot conceive what was the cause of what I saw — of why or 
how you could be here — in — in such circumstances — and 
it puzzled and — and embarrassed me very much; for I 
thought — I was sure — that if I mentioned what I knew, it 
might be painful to you — and yet to meet often one whom 
I had known in such a diflferent position, without a wordiof 
recognition — might seem — I do not know what, but very 
strange." 

"I thank you deeply for your forbearance," replied 
Chandos, "and I will beseech you, dear Miss Tracy, not to 
divulge the secret you possess to anyone. If you do, it will 
force me immediately to quit your father's service, and to 
abandon a scheme of life — a whim , if you will , which — " 

" My father's service ! " cried Rose, eagerly. "Oh, Mr. 
Winslow, why should you condemn yourself to use such words. 
It is only this morning that I have heard your history; but 
indeed, indeed, such a situation becomes you not. Oh, be 
advised by one who has a title — the title of deep gratitude, to 
obtrude advice. Tell my father, when he comes to-morrow 
to thank you for saving his child's life, who you are. He 
already knows how hardly, how iniquitously you have been 
used, and this very day was expressing his sense of your 
wrongs. Oh tell him , Mr. Winslow ! You will find him kind, 
and feeling, and ready, I am sure, to do anything to counsel 
and assist you. Pray, pray do!" and Rose Tracy laid her 
fair beautiful hand upon his arm in her eager petitioiivcv^. 

Chandos took it id bis and pressed it, ivo\. "vaxTc\^ , \i^i^^» 
gratefully. ''Thank yoa; a thousand times t\vaTi\L ^o^a^^' "^^ 
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answered. " Such sympathy and such kindness as you show, 
are worth all the assistance and the encouragement that the 
whole world could give. Yet forgive me for not following 
your advice. I am poor, Miss Tracy; but not so poor as to 
render it necessary for me to follow this humble calling for 
support. I am quite independent of circumstances. A relation 
left me sufficient for existence some years ago. My father 
bequeathed me a fine library and some other things of value. 
But it is my wish to try a difierent mode of life from that to 
which I have been accustomed. I will confess to you,'* he 
added, "that when I came here, I had no idea you were Mr. 
Tracy's daughter, or perhaps I should not have come — ." 

Her colour varied, and he went on — " The same causes," 
he said, with a rapid and hasty voice, "which, had my ex- 
pectations , reasonable or unreasonable, been fulfilled, might 

■ have brought me hither eagerly, would, in changed circum- 
stances, have prevented me from coming. But enough of 
this. I will not trouble you with all my motives and my views 
— call them whims, call them follies, if you like; but I will 
only say that I wish , for a short time , to give my mind repose 
from the daily round of thoughts to which every man moving 
in one particular circle alone is subject, which grind us down 
and fashion our very hearts and spirits into artificial forms, 
till we deem everything that is conventional right, and, I fear, 
are apt to imagine that everything which is natural is wrong. 
I wish to see all objects with different eyes from those with 
which I have hitherto seen them; or, perhaps, to use a more 
rational figure, I would fain place myself on a new spot in the 
great plain of society, whence I can obtain a sight of the 
whole under a different point of view. I have looked down at 
the world from the hill, dear Miss Tracy, I am determined 
now to look up at it from the valley.'* 

Rose smiled with a look of interest, but yet a look of 
melancholy; and shaking her head she answered, "You will 
sooD be found out for a mountaineer; they are already 

wondering at you. ' * 

''That I cannot help," repWed CVm^^i^, ^^^>3^^^^^ 
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events give me as much time as possible; and if you would 
really oblige me, do not mention to any one who and what I 
am. Let me be the gardener still-* except [when, perhaps, 
at such a moment as this, you will condescend to remember 
me as something else." 

"Ot, I am bound to keep your secret," said Rose; "or, 
indeed , to do much more , if I knew how. But my father must 
express both his own and his daughter's gratitude for the pre- 
servation of her life; and in the meantime I will of course be 
silent as to your name and character. But had I 'not better, 
Mr. Winslow, let you know, if I perceive any probability of ^ 
your being discovered? " 

" That would indeed be a great favour," replied Chandos ; 
"for circumstances might occur which would render discovery 
not only painful , but highly detrimental." 

" Then I will give you warning of the first suspicion ," an- 
swered Rose. "And now farewell ; for it is nearly dark, and 
the dinner bell will soon ring." 

Chandos bent down his head , and kissed her hand. It was 
the first act touching in the least upon gallantry which he had 
permitted himself; but it called the colour into Rose's cheek ; 
and with another farewell, she left him. 

CHAPTER XII. 

It was evening. The cottage fire blazed bright and warm. 
Two tallow candles were upon the table; for Chandos loved 
light, and burnt two tallow candles. Moreover, the people 
of the hamlet thought him a great man because he did so. 
Such is the appreciation of the world — such the all-pervading 
influence of the spirit of the country and the times — such the 
admiration of money in the United Kingdom ! of Great Britain 
and Ireland, that the neighbouring peasantry thought him a 
much greater man than the last head-gardener, because he 
burnt two tallow candles , and the last burnt only one. TakA 
it home to you, ye gentlemen in Oro8veiiOT-«c\yxaTe. Xw« 
serrJees of gilded plate, your rich dinnerB, y out muvxxsiet^X^a 
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lackeys, (none below six feet two), which gain you such 
envious reverence from those who use Sheffield plate, and 
content themselves with a foot-boy, is nothing more than the 
burning of two tallow candles, in the eyes of your inferibrs in 
wealth. Be vain of it, if you can I 

There was a neat row of books upon a shelf, against the 
little parlour wall. Many related to gardening; but there was 
Shakespeare and Milton, Ben, Beaumont and Fletcher, Her- 
rick and Donne , and Cowley. Ranged near, too, were seen, 
in good old bindings, Virgil and Horace, Lucan, TibuUus, 
Martial, and Cicero. Ovid was not there; for Chandos !had 
no taste for gods and goddesses en bagnio. Homer and Lucre- 
tius were put behind the rest, but where they could be got at 
easily. 

There were tea-cups and saucers on the table ; and the old 
woman who had been hired to keep his house orderly , and 
attend upon little Tim , after he had become a denizen of the 
cottage , was boiling the water in the adjoining kitchen. 

- ** Great A," said Chandos ; and, out of a number of paste- 
board letters on the floor, the boy brought one, saying, 
" Great A. It looks like the roof of a house." 

"Great B,'* repeated his self-installed master; and the boy 
brought great B, remarking that it was like two sausages on a 
skewer. For every letter he had some comparison; and it is 
wonderful how rapidly by his own system of mnemonics he 
had taught himself to recollect one from the other. 

"Now for the little bit of catechism, Tim," said the young 
gentleman ; "then a piece of bread-and-jam, and to bed." 

The boy came and stood at his knee, as if it had been a 
father's, and repeated a few sentences of the First Catechism, 
in answer to Chandos*s questions; and the young gentleman 
patted his head, gave him the thick-spread bread-and-jam, 
and was dismissing him to the care of Dame Humphreys, when 
iihe room-door was quietly pushed open — it had been ajar — 
and the tall, iSneform of Lockwoodap^^w^d. 

*Ab, Lockwoodl good e-vemng" B«AdC\vwidG^* ''^^\s\^ 
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vou are a late visitor. — But what is the matter? You seem 
agitated." 

"Nothing, nothing, Sir," answered the other. "Only, to 
see you and the little boy, put me in mind of my poor mother; 
and how she used to cry sometimes when she was teaching me 
my catechism, long before I could understand that it made her 
think that she had been wronged, and had done wrong, too, 
herself. But who is the lad? if it be not an impertinent 
question. He 's not one of your own angles? " 

"I do not understand you, Lockwood," replied Chandos, 
in some surprise. "If you mean to ask, whether -he is a child 
of mine, I say, * Certainly not.' Do you not see he is eight or 
nine years old?" 

"I call all children angles," answered Lockwood, smiling, 
"because they are the meeting of two lines. You, for instance, 
are an isosceles angle, because the two sides are equal. I am 
not, you know; which is a misfortune, not a fault. But whose 
son* is the boy? He seems a fine little fellow." 

Chandos explained, and his explanation threw Lockwood 
into a fit of musing. During its continuance, his half-brother 
had an opportunity of examining what it was which had effect- 
ed, since they last met, a considerable difference in his perso- 
nal appearance; and at length he interrupted his meditation by 
observing, "I see you have let your whiskers grow. Lock- 
wood." 

"Yes," replied the other. "Yours pleased me; and so I 
determined to be harhatus also. Why men should shave off 
their beards at all I cannot divine. Saints and patriarchs wore 
them. All the greatest men in the world have worn them, 
with the exception of Newton. Moses, Mahomet, Friar Bacon, 
King Alfred, andNumaPompilius, were all bearded, as well as 
Bluebeard, that strict disciplinarian, with Mr. Muntz, and his 
brother, the Shah of Persia, and Prester John, who, if we knew 
his whole history, was probably the greatest man amow^^ 
them. But whiskers must do for the present. "? et\i«^^\ €V\^ 
come to a whole beard in time. I have \)tou^\. ^ o\x «b\^«>i'^ ^^ 
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teal, and some news ; for which you shall give me a cnp of 
tea. " 

"I can give you abed, too,*' answered Chandos ; "for, 
thanks to your good care, all the rooms are furnished now." 

"Not for me," answered Lockwood : "I am back by moon- 
light. The goddess rises at eleven, I think; and I will be her 
Carian boy to-night — only I will not sleep, but walk while she 
kisses my brow." 

Another cup was brought, and Chandos added some more 
tea to the infusion. His companion seemed in a somewhat 
wandering mood of mind, and many were the subjects started 
before he came to the news which he had to tell. ** What capi- 
tal teaT' he said. "Mine is but sage and sloe leaf to this. How 
we go on adulterating ! There is not a thing now-a-day that we 
eat or drink which is pure. Good things become condemned 
by the foul imitations which men sell for them; and the chea- 
tery of the multitude robs the honest man of his due repute. 
Instead of standing out in bright singularity, he is confounded 
in the mass of rogues. Short measure, false weights, dimi- 
nished numbers, forged tickets, fictitious representations, adul- 
terated goods, and worthless fabrications, are the things 
upon which the once glorious British trader now thrives. But 
it is only for a little day. Found out, he will soon be despised; 
despised, neglected ; and neglected, ruined — or, at least, if 
it touches not this generation, it will the next." 

"But, my good friend, it is not the British trader or manu- 
facturer alone," answered Chandos ; "I can tell you, by having 
travelled a good deal, that it is the spirit of the age, and per- 
vades the whole world, except in its most uncivilized districts. 
You can depend upon nothing that you buy. A rich traveller 
orders his bottle of Champagne at an inn, and is charged an 
enormous price for a deleterious beverage prepared within 
half-a-dozen yards of the spot where he drinks it, though that 
may be five hundred miles from Champagne. A spirit drinker 
requires a glass of brandy, gets some fermented juice of the 
potato, and is charged for old Cognac, Another asks for Saxony 
Ji'nen,'aDd receives a mixture o£ co\.ViOTvaTk^^\v\.>(}Qa^»\^'«<itn 
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out in lialf tbe time which would be required to use the article 
he paid for. Every man in Europe, with a very few exceptions, 
thinks only of present gain, without regard to honesty or 
future reputation." 

"He will kill the goose with the golden eggs," said Lock- 
wood. 

** He cares not for that," answered Chandos. " The grand 
principle of action in the present day was developed nearly 
forty years ago, when one of a family, the wittiest perhaps that 
ever lived, and the one which most quickly seized the feelings 
of their times, asked, *What did posterity ever do for me?' 
That is the secret of everything strange that we see around us. 
Each man lives alone for his own earthly life : he cares not 
either for those who come after, or for remote reputation, or 
for a world that is to come. In regard to the first, he thinks, 
'They will take care of themselves, as I have done.' In regard 
to the second he says, *It is a bubble that, as far as I am con- 
cerned, breaks when I die.' In regard to the third, his ideas 
are indefinite ; and while he admits that there may be an here- 
after, he takes his chance, and says, 'A bird in the band is 
worth two in the bush.' " 

"Ay, so it was with Mr. Farkington, the rich manufacturer 
who bought Greenlees, close by Winslow, and died there," 
said Lockwood. "When he was upon his death-bed, the parson 
of the parish went to console him, and talked of the joys of 
Heaven. He spoke too finely for the old spinner, I 've a 
notion ; for after he had told him of eternal happiness in the 
knowledge and love of God, the sick man raised his gray head 
and said, * Thank you, thank you, Mr. Wilmington ; but, after 
all, Old England for my money V '* 

Chandos could not refrain a smile. " Too true a picture, 
he sjud, "of the mind of a money-getting man. But the state 
of our society is in fault in giving such a bias to human weak^ 
ness. We are taught from the earliest period of our lives to 
think that the great object of existence is money, and what 
money can procure. The whole tendency of the age, in short, 
is material; and political economists, while systematizing one 
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class of :man*s efforts, have (unwittingly, I do believe) left out 
of all consideration the higher and more important daties and 
efforts which his station in creation imposes upon him. Were 
man but the most reasoning of animals, such systems might do 
very well; but for those who believe him to be something 
more, who know, or feel, or hope that he is a responsible 
agent, to whom powers are confided in trust for great pur- 
poses, a system that excludes or omits ail the wider relations of 
spirit with spirit, which takes no count of man's immortal na- 
ture , which overlooks his dependence upon God and his 
accountability to Him, is not only imperfect, but corrupt. It 
may be said that it teaches man but one branch of the great 
social science; and that to mix the consideration of others 
with it, would but embarrass the theories wliich in themselves 
are right ; but when a system affects the whole relations of man 
with his fellow-creatures, such an argument is inadmissible, 
upon the broad ground of reason, if it be admitted that man is 
more than a machine, and most vicious, if it be allowed that he 
is an accountable being under a code of laws divine in their 
origin. These two questions are inseparable from every argu- 
ment affecting the dealings of man with man. Let those who 
reason either admit or deny our immortality. If they deny, 
they may be right, I say nought against it; and their reasoning 
regarding the machine, man, would in most instances be very 
fair; — but if they admit, they must take a wider grasp of the 
subject, and show that their doctrines are compatible with his 
responsibility to God. '* 

"It would be wide enough and difficult enough,'* answered 
Lockwood. "But it is a science of which I understand nothing. 
It seems to have taught us more of the acquisition of wealth, 
than the acquisition of happiness ; and to lead inevitably to the 
accumulation of money in few hands , without tending to its 
after-distribution amongst many. This is all I have seen it 
do yet." 

^^And that is a great evil," replied Chandos. 

*A great evil, indeed," anawexeOLliO^VL-^o^i^, ^a»!^\\s!^'> 
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"For instance: your brother is a great deal too rich; and it 
would be a capital thing, if his property were distributed." 

Chandos thought for a moment or two, very gravely, and 
then replied : " I envy him not, Lockwood. Perhaps you may 
think it strange ; but, I assure you, what I am going to say is 
true : I would a great deal rather be as I am, with the poor 
pittance I possess, than my brother with his thoughts and feel- 
ings, and all his wealth. There must be things resting on his 
mind, which, to me at least, would embitter the richest food, 
and strew with thorns the softest bed." 

"Ah, I know what you mean," answered Lockwood; "I 
heard of it at the time : seven or eight years ago. You mean 
that story of Susan Grey, the Maid of the Mill, as they called 
her, who drowned herself." 

Chandos nodded his head, but made no reply; andLock* 
wood went on, 

"Ay, I remember her well ; she was as pretty a creature as 
ever I saw, and always used to put me in mind of the ballad of 
the * Nut-brown Maid.' You know, the old man died after- 
wards. He never held up his head after your brother took her 
away. He became bankrupt in two years, and was dead before 
the third was over. And the ruins of the mill stand upon the 
hill, with the wind blowing through the plankless beams, as 
through a murderer's bones in chains on a gibbet. But, after 
all, though it was a very bad case, Sir William was but follow- 
ing his father's example. The Greeks used to say, 'Bad tho 
crow, bad the egg I ' and he trod in Sir Harry's footsteps." 

"No, no, no!" said Chandos, vehemently; "my father 
might seduce, but he did not abandon to neglect and scorn. 
He might carry unhappiness — and he did — to many a hearth ; 
but he did not, for the sake of a few pitiful pounds, cast off to 
poverty and misery the creature he had deluded. I know the 
whole story, Lockwood. This was the cause of the first bitter 
quarrel between my brother and myself. I was a boy of but 
seventeen then. But often I used to stop at the mill, when out 
shooting, and get a draught of good beer from ^^m^et, w: 
bis pretty daughter, I yyas very fond of the gvrV, ii0^.m^ w^. 
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evil fondness ; for, as I have said, I was a boy then, and she 
was several years older than myself. But I thought her very 
beautiful and very good, blithe as a lark, and, to all appearance, 
innocent as an early summer morning. I saw her but two days 
before she went away ; I saw her, also, on the very day of her 
death, when she returned, pale, haggard, in rags that hardly 
hid the proofs of her shame, to seek some compassion fromhim 
who had ruined and deserted her; ay, and driven her mad. It 
was I, who went in and told him she was in the park ; and I did 
so fiercely enough, perhaps. He called me an impertinent 
fool ; but went out to speak to her, while I ran hastily to my 
own room to bring her what little store of money I had; fori 
doubted my brother. What passed between them I do not well 
know; but, when I came to where they stood in the park, under 
the lime trees, not far from the high bank over the river, my 
brother's face was flushed and his look menacing; he was 
speaking fiercely and vehemently ; and in a moment the girl 
turned from him and ran away up the bank. I followed to 
console and give her assistance, never dreaming of what was 
about to happen; but when I came up, I found some labourers, 
who were at work there, running down the little path to the 
river side. One of them had his coat and hat off, and, to my 
surprise, plunged into the water. But I need not tell you more 
of that part of the story ; for you know it all already. I went 
back to the house, and straight to my father's room, and I told 
him all. There, perhaps, I was wrong; but indignation over- 
powered reflection, and I acted on the impulse of the momenta 
A terrible scene followed : my brother was sent for; my father 
reproached him bitterly for his ungenerous abandonment of 
the poor girl. He again turned his fury upon me, and struck 
me ; and, boy as I was, Iknocked him down at a blow before my 
father's face. Perhaps it is a just punishment for that violence, 
that to his generosity my fate in life was left. But yet it is very 
strange; for my father never forgave him; and me he was 
always fond of /* 

''Verystr&nge^ indeed," an8weTed\jO^"^OKi^. ^'^>althis 
brings us by a diagonal line to wliallVaN^ ^oX\.Q^.^l^^>^. "^^^ 
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Roberts has been over at tbe Abbey for these last two days, 
and is putting all things in order. A number of the tenants have 
been sent for, especially those who have not got leases, but 
stand upon agreements ; and he has given them to know, that 
he is likely to quit your brother's service at the end of three 
months." 

"Indeed!" exclaimed Chandos. "I am sorry for that. But 
yet it does not much surprise me. He and William are not 
made to act together. What else has he done ? " 

"Why, he has behaved very well," answered Lockwood; 
** and I believe he is an honest man. He left the people to judge 
for themselves, whether they would demand leases upon their 
agreements, or not. But it has got abroad, that the Abbey is 
to be immediately pulled down, all the furniture sold, and per- 
haps the estates sold too. At all events, the park is to be 
divided into two farms; though Mr. Roberts laughed and said, 
he did not know who would take them, with my rights of free 
warren over both." 

Chandos leaned his head upon his hand, and closed his eyes 
with a look of bitter mortification. " This is sad," he said, at 
length: "the fine old Abbey, which has been in our family for 
three centuries! Well, well! Every one has a bitter cup to 
drink at some time; and this, I suppose, is the beginning of 
mine. Everything to be sold, did you say, Lockwood? The 
family pictures and all? " 

**A11 of them," answered Lockwood; "everything but what 
is left to you: that is, the furniture of those two rooms and the 
books." 

"I must havg my mother's picture, let it cost what it will," 
said Chandos. "I will write to Roberts about it, if you will 
give him the note." 

"Oh, there is time enough," rejoined his half-brother; 
**the sale won't take place for some weeks yet. In the mean 
time we must think of placing the books and book-cases, and 
all the rest of the things, in some secure place *^ a\id ti<&^\»>Cvcck^ 
I come over, I will go and talk to Mr. Fleming a\>o\jL\.\\.. '^et^ 
iBtbeiarentoryltook of the things. Kobeita Yreut ON«t \X»^^^ 
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me and signed it, as you see. He says, you may be rich enough 
after all ; for, besides the books, which he estimates at seven 
thousand pounds, he declares that the marble things in the 
library are very valuable; and calls the little pictures in the 
. study, gems. I don't know what he means by that; for to me, 
they seem as exactly like places, and things, and people I have 
seen a hundred times, as possible. There *s an old woman 
looking out of the window, with a bottle in her hand, that, if 
the dress were not different, I could swear, was a picture of my 
grandmother. However, he vows it is worth a mint of money, 
though it is not much bigger than a school-boy's slate." 

"The Gerard Dow," said Chandos, smiling. "It is very 
valuable, I believe; but I am so covetous, that I do not think 
I can make up my mind to part with any of them. You must 
see to their being well packed up, Lockwood ; for the least 
injury to such pictures is fatal. The books also must be taken 
great care of, especially those in the glazed book-cases." 

"Ay ; but have you got the keys? " asked Lockwood. "Mr. 
Boberts was asking for them, and says he does not know where 
they are." 

"I have them not," answered Chandos; "I never had. My 
brother has them, most likely." 

l"No," answered Lockwood ; "he gave all the keys belong- 
ing to the Abbey to Mr. Roberts ; and these are not amongst 
them. But the locks can easily be picked. I have always 
remarked, when people die, or change their house, the keys go 
astray. But there 's some one tapping at the door ; and so I 
shall go." 

"Stay, stay," cried Chandos ; "I should like to write that 
note to Roberts at once : I would not have that picture of my 
mother go into other hands, for all I possess. Come in ! " and 
as he spoke, the door of the room opened, and the head of the 
gipsey- woman, Sally Stanley, was thrust in. 

"You are not afraid of a gipsey at this time of night, master 
gardener? " said the woman with a smile. " I want to see my 
boy, and give him a kiss*, for "w^ oc^ off at day-break to* 
morrow. " 
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Lockwood stared at her, with a sort of seared look, as if 
her race stood higher in his fears than estimation, and shook 
his head suspiciously ; while Chandos replied : "No , no, Sally, 
I am not afraid. Go into that room; and the old woman will 
take you to your boy. He is getting on very well , and knows 
his alphabet already." 

The woman nodded her head, well pleased; and, wither 
glance from the face of Chandos to that of his guest, walked on 
towards the door of the kitchen. 

"Now, Chandos," said Lockwood, "let me have the 
note." 

The young gentleman raised his finger as a caution to his 
half-brother not to mention aloud the name which he no longer 
bore. But the warning was too late; the name was pronoun- 
ced, and the gipsey-woman heard it. 

CHAPTER XIIL 

Time flew rapidly with both Chandos Winslow and Rose 
Tracy. They knew not what had thus now plumed the great 
decayer*s pinions for him. Chandos thought that, in his own 
case, it was, that he had assumed one of those old primeval oc- 
cupations which in patriarchal days made the minutes run so 
fast that men lived a thousand years as if they had been but 
seventy. There was nothing for him like the life of a gar- 
dener. 

Rose was somewhat more puzzled to account for the cheer- 
ful passing of the minutes. When she had been a hundred 
times more gay, which was, upon a fair calculation, some six 
weeks before, she had often called the hours lazy-footed loi- 
terers ; but now they sped on so fast — so fast — she hardly 
knew that the year was nearly at the end. She was now as 
much in the garden as her father, her sister, or her uncle. 
Whenever they were there, she was with them. When they 
talked to the head-gardener, she talked to him too*^ an^^^TCkSv- 
times a merry sinile would come upon her waTiCLV\\.\X.^Vv^^ , o^ 
which her companiona did not well see the cause. "^xxXl^o^^ 
A W/iim, and its Consequences^ % 



was seldpm, in the garden alone — never indeed but at the two 
stated times of the day when she went to feed her gold-fishes. 
That she CQuld not help. It must be deeply impressed upon 
the reader's mind — ay, and reiterated, that from childhood 
this had been her task ; and it was quite impossible that she 
could abandon it now — at least , so thought Kose. 

Every morning, then, and every evening, she visited the 
little basin , and hung over her glossy favourites for several 
minutes. Well was she named — for she was like her name — 
and yery seldom has the eye of man beheld anything more fair 
than Rose Tracy as she looked down upon the water under the 
shade of the nxarble dome above : the soft clieek like the heart 
of a blush rose, the clustering hair falling like moss over her 
brow, the bending form, graceful as the stem of a/flower. 

I know not how fate , fortune, or design had arranged it; 
but so it was, that the hours when Chandos returned to his 
cottage , either in the morning to breakfast , or in the evening 
to rest, were always a few minutes after the periods when Rose 
visited the basin; and his way at either time was sure to lie 
near that spot. If Emily was with her^ as sometimes ha|>- 
pened, the head -gardener defied his hat and passed on. K 
Rose was alone , Chandos Winslow paused for a time , resumed 
his station ^nd himself, and enjoyed a few sweet moments of 
unreserved intercourse with the only person who knew him as 
he really was. 

The strange situation in which they were placed, their 
former meeting in a bri^ter scene, the future prospects and 
intentions of one, at least, of the parties to those short conver- 
sations , furnished a thousand subjects apart from all the rest 
of the world's things, which had the efi'ect that such mutual 
stores of thought and feeling always have — they drew heart 
towards heart; and Chandos soon began to feel that there was 
something else on earth than he had calculated upon to 
struggle for against the world's frowns. 

Yet love, was never mentioned between them. They talked 
coDGdingly and happily ; they didixo^VikO^j >i3cv^V\k^Y met pur- 
posely; there was a littletimvdlty m\ioV^i>i5[i^\x\i^^wa& ^ V?^^ 
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was timidity at their own feelings, not in the slightest degree at 
the fact of concealment. She called him Mr. Winslow, and he 
called her Miss Tracy , long after the names of Chandos and 
Rose came first to the lip. 

The quiet course of growing affection, however, was not al*- 
together untroubled — it never is. A gay pai'ty came down to 
Mr. Tracy's, to eat his dinners and to shoot his pheasants. 
There were battues in the morning, and music and dancing in 
the evening ; and the wind wafted merry sounds to the cottage 
of the gardener. Chandos was not without discomfort; not 
that he longed to mix again in the scenes in which he had so 
often taken part, to laugh with the joyous, to jest with the gay. 
But he longed to be by the side of Hose Tracy ; and when he 
thought of her surrounded by the bright, the wealthy, and the 
great ; when he remembered that she was beautiful , graceful, 
captivating, one of the co-heiresses of a man of great wealth; 
when he recollected that there was no tie^between him and her, 
he began to fear that the bitterest [drops of the bitter cup of 
fortune were yet to be drank. 

He knew not all which that cup might still contain. 
- When they went not out early to shoot, the guests at North- 
ferry House sometimes would roam through the grounds, occa- 
sionally with their inviter or his daughters , occasionally alone ; 
and one day, when an expedition to a high moor in the neigh- 
bourhood, where there was excellent wild shooting, had been 
put off till the afternoon, a gay nobleman, who fluttered 
between Emily and Rose, perfectly confident of captivating 
either or both if he chose, exclaimed as they all left the break- 
fast table, ^'I shall go and talk to your gardener, Tracy. Such 
a fellow must be a curiosity, as much worth seeing as a bonas- 
sus. — A gardener who talks Latin and quotes poetry ! Upon 
my life you are a favoured man ! Will you not go andintroduce 
me, Miss Tracy, to this seientific son of Atlam, whom your 
father has told me of." 

"Excuse me, my lord," answered Emily, "your locd- 
ship will need no introduction, I have a \eU.et \.o ^\\fc io^ 
post " 
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"WUl not the fair Rose take compassion on me, then?" 
asked Viscount Overton. "Who but the Rose should intro- 
duce one to the gardener? '* 

"Roses are not found on the stalk in the winter, my good 
lord , " replied General Tracy for his niece , who , he saw , was 
somewhat annoyed. "But I will be your introducer, if need- 
ful, though, according to the phrase of old playwrights and no- 
velists, a gentleman of your figure carries his own introduction 
with him. " 

"General, you are too good," .replied the other, with an air 
of mingled self-satisfaction and persiflage. "But really that 
was an excellent jest of yours — I must remember it — Roses 
are not found on the stalk in the winter ! Capital ! Do you make 
many jests?" 

"When I have fair subjects," answered Walter Tracy, 
with perfect good humour. "But let us go , Viscount, if you 
are disposed. We shall find Mr. Acton in the garden at this 
time. It is a pity you are not an Irishman; for he is the best 
hand at managing a bull I ever saw." 

As tl^ey went, the story of the adventure with Farmer 
Thorpe's wild beast was related, much to the delight of Lord 
Overton, who was a man of a good deal of courage and spirit, 
though overlaid with an affectation of effeminacy ; and hy the 
time it was done, they were by the side of Chandos. General 
Tracy informed the head -gardener who the noble lord was, 
and jestingly launched out into an encomium of his taste for 
and knowledge of gardening. 

"I can assure you, Mr. Acton," said Lord Overton, in a 
tone of far too marked condescension, "that, though the Ge- 
neral makes a jest of it, I am exceedingly fond of gardening, 
and both can and do take a spade or rake in hand as well as 
any man." 

"I am glad to hear it, my lord," replied Chandos, who did 
not love either his look or his manner ; " our nobility must al- 
rrajs be the better for some manly employments." 

The Viscount was a little piqued, £ot tKere certainly was 
somewhat of a sneer in the tone\ wiW^ xe^x^^^ '-'-^vs^V 
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hear that you, my good friend, occasionally vary your la- 
bours with more graceful occupations — studying Latin and 
Greek, and reading the poets, thinking, I suppose, *Inge- 
nuas didicisse fidelit«r, artes, emoUit mores, nee sinit esse 
feros.' I dare say you know where the passage is." 

"In the Eton Latin Grammar," answered Chandos, drily; 
and turning to one of the under-gardeners , he gave him some 
orders respecting the work he was about. 

"He does not seem to have had his manners much soften- 
ed ," said Lord Overton in a low voice to Walter Tracy. But 
the General only replied by a joyous peal of laughter; and, 
though the peer would not suffer himself to be discomfited, 
and renewed the conversation with Chandos , he could win no 
sign of having converted him to a belief, that he was at all 
honoured by his condescension. 

"He's a radical, I suppose," said Lord Overton, when 
they turned away. "All these self-taught fellows are radicals." 

"No, there you are mistaken, my good lord," answered 
Walter Tracy ; " he is a high tory. That is the only bad point 
about him." 

" Ah , General ! you always were a terrible whig ," said the 
Viscount, with a shake of the head. 

"And always shall be," replied his companion, with alow 
and somewhat cynical bow; "though the great abilities I see 
ranged on the other side may make me regret that I am too old 
and too stiff to change." 

"Oh, one is never too old to mend ," said Lord Overton; 
" and one never should be too stiff. That harsh , violent, ob- 
stinate adherence to party is the bane of our country." 

"Surely your lordship has no occasion to complain of it in 
our days," observed the General. "If one read the speeches 
of the present men , delivered twenty , fifteen , ten years ago, 
and mustered them according to their opinions of that date, 
where should we find them? But I am no politician. It only 
strikes me that the difference of the two great parties \&\.V^%^M 
I may use some miJitar/ phraseology; the viYivg,^, ^\SL^tM\.^Q.\i, 
bayonet in hand, are a little in advance oi Wvevt ^t«\»^o€^^'svi 
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Their opponents are scattered all over the field, some fighting, 
Borae flying, and more surrendering to the enemy. But, to 
return, this young man, as I have said, seems to me a very 
rabid tory — I beg your pardon — but a very honest fellow, 
notwithstanding." 

"Thetwo things are quite compatible, General," said the 
Viscount, stiffly. 

"Oh, perfectly," replied Walter Tracy. "As long as 
tories remain tories they are very honest people ; but when 
they have turned round two or three times , I do not know 
what they are." ' 

Lord Overton did not like the conversation , and changed 
it; and the two gentlemen returned to the house. Not many 
days after he took his departure for London , not quite able 
to make up his mind whether Rose or Emily, or either, was 
qualified by wealth, beauty, and grace to become Viscountess 
Overton. After three days thought in London , he decided 
that neither was, upon the consideration of the great moral 
objection that exists to men of rank m&rrjmgMisses, especially 
where that most horrible denomination is not corrected by the 
word honourable before it. If Emily had been even a maid of 
honour, so that her name might have appeared in the news- 
papers as the Honourable Miss Tracy, he might have con- 
sented; but as it was, hejudg^d decidedly it would be SLmes^ 
alliance, although Mr. Tracy's direct ancestors stood upon the 
rolls of fame, when his own were herding cattle. 

He saved himself a very great mortification ; for, to be re- 
jected when a man mistakenly thinks he is condescending, is 
the bitterest draught with which false pride can be medicined. 

Both Emily and Rose Tracy were very glad when the peer 

was gone , for his fluttering from one to the other (though he 

annoyed Emily most) had much the same effect as having a 

bee or large fly in the room ; but there was another person in 

the neighbourhood who rejoiced still more, and that was 

Horace Fleming. He had dined twice at Mr. Tracy's while 

ibe party of visitors were there , atiOiYi^ ^v^T^at «A» all approve 

^ Lord Overton 's attentions to EimWy . CVvwA^^N^iSsv'^Q^ ^^'i 
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ndt sotrj , for alffaongli he had not such definite cfttise for un- 
easiness as Elemihg, yet that Kttle god of love, whom "We heat 
so iHuch of, and so seldom see, is not only a metliphysical god, 
but a very inritable god too. The sight Of Rose Tracy had 
'klways been pleasant to him during the \7h0le time he had 
been in Mr. Tracy's service. Her bearitiful little ancle and 
tiny foot, as she walked along the paths, had to his fancy the 
power of calling up flowers as it passed. Her smile had seemed 
to him to give back sumfner to the wintry day ; the light of her 
eyes to prolong the sunshine, and make the twilight bright. 
In the morning she was his Aurora, in the eve^hing his Hespe- 
rus; and in a word, in the space of six Weeks and a day, 
Chandos Winslow had fallen very much in loVe. But it must 
be remarked, that the odd day mentioned, was far detached 
from the six weeks, dating nearly one year before. It had 
l)een an epocha which he had always remembered however — 
one of the green spots in the past. A lovely and intelligent 
girl, fresh, and unspoiled by the great corrupter of taste, 
feeling , and mind — fashionable society — had been cast upon 
his care and attention for several hours, in a crowd which 
prevented her from finding her own party at a f^te. They had 
danced together more than was prudent and conventional, 
i)ecause they did not well know what else to do; and the little 
embarrassment of the moment had only excited for her an ad- 
ditional interest over and above that created by youth, beauty, 
grace, and innocence. At the end of the evening, she had 
passed from his sight like a shooting star, as bethought, for 
ever. But he remembered the bright meteor, and its rays 
sometimes even had visited him in sleep. Thus that day had 
as much to do with the Ibve of the case as the far-detached six 
weeks; though they had served to ripen, and perfect, and 
mature a passion of which but one solitary seed had been 
sown before. 

Four days after Lord Overton had departed, and three 
after the rest of the guests had taken flight, Chandos saw 
Rose through the trees come along towatda \\i%TM:^^>a^'s«c 
wJth a quicker step than usual« The liU\e \e\N^ WKdk OsseciOs^^ 
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mantle wad pressed tight over her full, fine bosom, to keep 
out the cold wind of the last day of the year ; but there was an 
eager look in her bright eyes which made him think that her 
rapid pace had other motives than mere exercise ; and he, too, 
hurried his steps, to reach the spot to which her steps tended, 
at the same time as herself. Just as they both approached it, 
however, one of the under-gardeners came up to ask a question 
of his superior officer. . He got a quick but kindly answer ; but 
then he asked another ; and that was answered too. The devil 
was certainly in the man ; for, having nothing more to say to 
Chandos, he turned to Rose, and inquired whether she would 
not like the screens put up to keep the pond from the cold 
wind ; and by the time he had done , General Tracy appeared, 
and took possession of his niece^s ear. 

Rose went away with a slower step and less eager look than 
she came. But Chandos took care to be near the little basin at 
the time of sunset, marking out some alterations in the sur- 
rounding shrubs which he intended to propose against the 
spring. When Rose appeared, Emily was with her; and 
Chandos ^was again disappointed. He showed the two fair 
girls, however, what he intended to suggest to their father; 
and, for one single moment, while Emily, taking the basket, 
scattered some crumbs to hersister^s favourites, Rose fol- 
lowed the head-gardener to a spot which he thought might be 
well opened out, to give a view beyond; and then, she said, 
in a low , hurried tone , '*I am going to do what perhaps is not 
right; but I must speak to you to-morrow morning, at all 
risks. I will be here half-an-hour earlier than usual;*' and 
with limbs shaking as if she had committed theft, Rose left 
him , and hurried back to her sister , ere Emily well perceived 
that she had left her side. 

They were two sisters , however; loving like sisters, trust- 
ing like sisters, with barely a year between them ; and though 
they knew that the one was younger, the other elder, they 
hardy felt it; for Lily was gentle and unpresuming, though 
£rm as she was mild. She took nought upon her ; and though 
sAe acted as the mistress of \iex iaXYiet*^ Vwx&^^ ^^^ Rose 
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seemed to share her authority, and more than share her power. 
Emily pretended not to question or to rule her sister; and, had 
she been suspicious, she would have asked no questions : but 
she suspected nothing. 

CHAPTER XIV. 

"Fie, for shame!" cries the old lady so exceedingly 
smartly dressed in the comer, whom one who did not see her 
face , or remark her figure , but who only looked at her gay 
clothing, would take to be twenty-three, though forty added 
to it would be within the mark — I mean the old lady with the 
nutmeg-grater face, so like the portrait of Hans Holbein's 
grand-aunt, which figures in many of his wood-cuts, but, 
especially in the accouchement of the Burgomaster's wife of 
Nuremburg. "Fie, for shame ! What a very improper thing for 
a young lady, like Miss Rose Tracy, to make an appointment 
with her father's head-gardener. It is a breach of three of the 
Commandments! " (Let the reader sort them.) "It is inde- 
cent, dangerous, abominable, terrible, disgraceful, contrary 
to all the rules and regulations of society ! What a shocking 
girl she must be!" 

I will not defend her; I know that all the old ladies, in 
whatever garments, whether bifurcate or circumambient, will 
reasonably cry out upon Rose Tracy; but let us for a moment 
hear what it was that induced her to perform that which the 
philosophers and critics of Lambeth, and especially those 
nearest to the door of the famous peripatetic school of the 
Bricklayers'-arms , would call "a very young trick." 

" Well, Arthur, what news do you bring us from the other 
side of the hills?" asked General , Tracy, when his brother 
appeared at the dinner-table , on the second day after the de- 
parture of his last guest. 

"Why, thatthe Abbey estate is certainly to be sold," re- 
plied Mr. Tracy. "I met Sir William at the court-hou8« \ «.\S5L 
he informed me that it was his intention to d\si^o«ft ^1 ^^ Y^^Sk- 
perty in Jots, He was particularly civil, aad %%a^^ "v\i»X»«^«t 
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arrangement niight'be necessary, eidier for my convenience 
or that of this part of the county, he would willingly make: 
so that the land required for the new road from H — to North- 
ferry, will not cost more than the mere worth of the gi*ound 
at a valuation. I have seldom met with a more gentlemanly 
man , at least in manners." 

"The heart may be a very different affair," said General 
Tracy. 

"Of that we may discover something more in a few days," 
answered the other brother; "for I have asked him hereto 
settle the whole of this affair with me , as the Germans say 
tinier vier Augenj and he comes here on Friday next, to spend 
a few days." 

Emily made no remark. She would have been very well 
satisfied to be without the company of Sir William Winslow; 
for from all she had at different times heard of him, she had 
not conceived a high opinion of him. But she cared little 
about the matter. Kose , however, was alarmed and agitated 
on Chandos's account; and she conjured up all sorts of fears 
— lest she should not have an opportunity of giving him notice 
of his brother's coming — lest he should not be able to avoid 
him — lest they should meet and quarrel, and a thousand 
other Jests, with which it is unnecessary to embarrass the page. 

Turn we rather to the early hour at which she hastened 
down to her little marble basin , where her gold-fish were cer- 
tainly not expecting her at that precise moment. Some one 
else was, however; and in that expectation he had taken care 
that no such interruptions should occur as on the preceding 
day. Dear Emily's graceful limbs were still in soft repose too, 
or at least not clad in any presentable garments ; and, there- 
fore the two had all the world of the little glade to themselves. 

Rose, however, trembled more with agitation than fear. 

There were doubts in her mind, doubts as to her conduct, 

doubts as to her feelings ; and those doubts were continually 

asMag, " What stirred the bosom of the Rose so powerfully? " 

a very unpleasant qneBtion, viW^iVi slie "was not inclined to 

answer* 
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Chandos saw the agitation, and thouglit it very beautiful; 
for it made her eye sparkle , and the colour of her cheek vary, 
and gave a quivering eagerness to the half-open lips. Admi- 
ration was the first feeling as he saw her come ; but then some 
degree of anxiety to know the cause of her emotion succeeded, 
and he advanced a step or two to meet her. 

"Oh, Mr. Winslow," said Rose, as she approached; "I 
fear you must think this very strange of me ; but I made you a 
promise that if ever I saw any likelihood of your being dis- 
covered , I would give you immediate notice ; and I must keep 
my promise before anything else." 

"And does such a likelihood exist?" asked Chandos, in 
some alarm ; "does any one suspect? " 

"Oh no," replied Kose; "but your brother is down at 
Winslow Abbey, or in the neighbourhood ; and my father has 
asked him here for a few days. He comes on Friday." 

Chandos mused for a moment or two ; and at length a faint 
and melancholy smile came upon his fine countenance. "I 
know not well what to do," he said at length, in a thoughtful 
tone, looking up in Rose's face as if for counsel. 

"I thought it would embarrass you very much," she an- 
swered; "and I was most anxious to tell you yesterday; but 
some obstacle always presented itself, so that I was obliged to 
risk a step, which I am afraid will make you think me a strange, 
rash girl." 

"A strange, rash girl ! " said Chandos, gazing at her till her 
eyelids fell, and the colour came up in her cheek. "A kind, 
noble, generous one, rather; who will not let cold ceremonies 
stand in the way of a good action, or mere forms prevent the 
fulfilment of a promise." He took her hand and pressed his 
lips upon it ; and then, looking into her eyes, he added abruptly 
— "O, Rose, I love you dearly — too dearly formy own peace, 
perhaps — and yet why should I fear? Rasher love than mine 
has been successful; and one gleam of hope, one word of en- 
couragement will be enough to give me energy to swee^ «j<vivj 
all the 6iiRciAties, to overcome all the obstAcVea, -s^Vie^o. ^^evsv 
ao formidable st n distance — nay, dear one, do TiO\» Nst^-tcW^^ 
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and turn pale ; surely you must have felt before now that I love 
you — you must have seen even on that first day of our meet- 
ing, which we both remember so well, that I could love you, 
should love you, if we were to meet again.*' 

"I must go," said Rose in a low voice; "indeed, I must 
go. 

"Not yet," said Chandos, detaining her gently. " Sit down 
upon this bench and hear me but for a moment ; for my whole 
future fate is in your hands, and by your words now will be 
decided whether by efforts, stimulated and ennobled by love, 
I raise myself high in the world's esteem, and recover that 
position in society of which I have been unjustly deprived; or 
whether I linger on through a despairing life without expecta- 
tion or exertion, and leave my wayward fate to follow its own 
course, without an attempt to mend it." 

"Oh do not do so, Chandos," replied Rose Tracy, raising 
her eyes for the first time to his. "Make those great and 
generous efforts; put forth all the powers of a fine, high mind; 
control by strong determination the adverse circumstances 
that seem to have set so strongly against you; and depend 
upon it you will be enabled to stem the torrent which seems 
now so black and overwhelming." 

She spoke eagerly, enthusiastically; and her words were 
full of hope to Chandos Winslow's ear — of hope ; because he 
felt that such interest could not be without its share of love; 
ay, and the very figure which in her eagerness she used, re- 
called to his mind the swimming of the stream near Winslow 
Abbey, which in its consequences had brought him even where 
he then was. 

"I will stem the torrent, Rose," he answered, "I will swim 
the stream ; but I must have hope to welcome me to the other 
bank. I came hither with a dream of other things; but you 
have given me new objects, new inducements. Take them not 
from me, Rose; for the light you have given, once extinguished, 
and all would be darkness indeed." 

** Wh&t would you have me say*?" aivs^^r^dRose, holding 
out ber band to him frankly. " 'W eTel\.o xasJ&fe ^\x^ ^TWIs>sK^^ 
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were I to enter into any engagements without my father's con- 
sent, you yourself would disapprove, if you did not blame, and 
would not value a boon improperly granted, or would always 
remember I had failed in one duty, and doubt whether I would 
perform others well. ^ You must not, Chandos, no, you must 
not ask me to say or do anything that would lower me in your 
opinion;*' and she added, in an under tone, '^I value it too 
highly." 

" Not for the world," cried Chandos eagerly ; "for even to 
ask it would sink me in your esteem ; but only tell me this, 
Rose, only give me 'this hope — say, if I return qualified in 
point of fortune and expectations, openly to ask your hand of 
your father, and gain his consent, may I then hope? " 

The colour varied beautifully in her cheek, and this time 
she did not look up; but, with her eyes bent down on the 
pebbles at her feet, she said in a low, but distinct voice, " The 
objection shall not come from me — I must not say more, 
Chandos," she continued in a louder tone ; " you must not ask 
me to say more. I know not on what your hopes and expecta- 
tions of success are founded; but you shall have my best 
wishes and prayers." 

"Thanks, thanks, dearest," answered Chandos, kissing 
her hand: "my hopes are not altogether baseless of advance- 
ment in any course I choose to follow. I have had an education 
which fits me for almost any course ; and although I know that, 
in this hard world, the possession of wealth is the first great 
means of winning wealth, that poverty is the greatest bar to 
advancement in a country which professes that the road to 
high station is open to every one, still I have quite enough to 
sustain myself against the first buffets of the world. A relation, 
thank God, left me independent. My father's will adds pro- 
perty, which, when sold, will amount to eight or ten thousand 
pounds more ; and with the dear hopes that you have given me, 
Iwill instantly choose some course, which upon due considera- 
tion may seem to lead most rapidly to the end in view. I have 
relations, too, powerful and willing, I believe, to serve me ; and 
with their aid and my own efforts I do not fear.' 
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"But wliat will you do at present?" said Rose anxiously. 
"If your brother comes, of course he mil recognise you. I 
have heard he is very violent in temper, and I fear — " 

"Nay, have no fears," answered Ghandos; ^* We must not 
meet at present. But I stipulated with your father for a 
month's leave of absence at this season of the year; and, al- 
though I have lingered on here, if the truth must be told, to sun 
myself in the light of those dear eyes from day to day, yet I 
almost resolved to spend one month, at least, of every year, 
resuming my right character, in London. I will now claim your 
father's promise, as little remains to be done here. Long ere 
I return, my brother will be gone; and by that time too I shall 
have fixed upon my future course of life, so as to communicate 
to you all my schemes for the future. I will speak to Mr. Tracy 
this very morning : and to-morrow, if he does not object, will 
take my departure. But before then I shall see you again ; is it 
not so, Rose?" 

"I dare say it will be so," she answered, with a faint smile; 
"there has been seldom a day when we have not met. I begin 
to judge very badly of myself; but I can assure you, I had no 
notion of what you were thinking of till — till within these last 
few days, or I should have acted differently, perhaps." 

" Oh, do not say so," replied her lover. " Why would you 
make me believe you less kind, less gentle than you have shown 
yourself? Why say that if you had known how great was the 
happiness you gave, you would have deprived me of the bright- 
est consolation I could have, under many sorrows and dis- 
appointments." 

"If it consoled you I shall be more contented with myself,*' 
said Rose. "But now I must go, Chandos; for indeed if any 
one were to catch me sitting here talking to you, I should die 
of shame." 

"All that could then be done," answered her lover, "would 

he to tell, that Thomas Acton is Chandos WinsloWj and to say 

how he and Rose Tracy met onebxi^VdA.^ madiy months agOf 

And how she passed honrs leaxdng ixi^oik^^ «xm.»!Bk\^\c^^ 
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bright folkS) who little suspected that he would one day turn 
out a gardener." 

Rose laughed, and gave him her hand, only to be covered 
with parting kisses; and;, while she walked thoughtfully and 
with a much moved heart back to the house, Chandos paused 
for full a quarter-of-an-hour to gaze upon a bright and beauti- 
ful view, full of summer sunshine, and life and light, which had 
suddenly opened before him in the world of fancy. Oh what 
immense audi uncountable wealth lies hid in the chambers of a 
castle in the air 1 In youth we are all chamelions, and our lands 
and tenements are as unsubstantial as our food. 

When he had lived in cloudland for a while, Chandos went 
round the grounds, gave various orders, directions, and expla.^ 
nations ; and then,, following the path which Rose had pursued 
— he loved to put his feet' on the same spots where hers had 
trod — he too went up to the house, and desired to speak with 
Mr. Tracy. 

CHAPTER XV. 

AMONGST.a crowd of persons who were waiting to get into 
the train, at the — station of — railway, was one exceedingly 
well dressed young man in deep mourning. He was tall, per- 
haps stajK^ng six feet in height, or a little more, exceedingly 
broad over the chest, with long and powerful arms, and a small 
waist. His features were fine, and the expression of his coun- 
tenance though very grave, was engaging and noble. He had 
a first-class ticket, and got into a carriage in which were already 
three other passengers. One was a tall middle-aged man, with 
a dull-coloured handkerchief, high up, upon his chin ; another, 
a young dandified looking person, not very gentlemanly in ap- 
pearance; and the third, was a short personage, with an air of 
great importance, a tin case, and a large roll of papers iind 
parchments, tied up with a piece of green ribbon. His face was 
round, his figure was round, his legs were round, a\i^Vv\%V<axi^% 
were round. In short, he would have looked WVe «t o.oTi^^^^^'^ 
ofdamplh^s, if it bad not been for the colour o£ \»a <iw«!*^ 
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nance, which equalled that of an autumnal sun seen through a 
London fog. Round and rosy countenances are not generally 
the most expressive ; and there was but one feature in that of 
this worthy personage, which redeemed it from flat insipidity. 
That was the eye ; black, small, twinkling, ever in motion, it 
was one of the shrewdest, cunningest little eyes that ever rolled 
in a human head. There was not a vestige of eyebrow above 
it — nothing but a scalded red line. There was very little eye- 
lash around it, but yet it is wonderful how it twinkled, without 
any accessories : a fixed star, shining by its own light; and yet 
the simile is not a good one, for it was anything but fixed, 
glancing from person to person, and object to object as fast as 
it could go. 

When the stranger entered the carriage, this round gentle- 
man was holding forth to him in the dark handkerchief, upon 
some subject which seemed to be provocative of that very 
troublesome quality , called eloquence ; but , nevertheless, 
without for one moment interrupting his declamation, he had 
in an instant investigated every point of his new fellow-travel- 
ler's exterior, while he was getting in, and had doubtless made 
his own comments thereon, with proper sagacity. 

"It matters not one straw, my dear Sir," said the round 
man, with infinite volubility, "whether it be the broad gauge 
or the narrow gauge, whether it be well-constructed or ill-con- 
structed, whether well- worked or ill- worked, what are its faci- 
lities, whence it comes, whither it goes, or any other accidental 
circumstance whatever. It is a railroad, my dear Sir — a 
railroad, in esse or in posse; and a man of sense never considers 
a railroad, except under one point of view, videlicet, as a specu- 
lation. That is the only question for any man — How is it as a 
speculation ? Is it up or down ? Has it had itaupf — And here 
I must explain what I mean by having its up. Every railroad 
that can be conceived, willj and does rise in the market, to a 
certain height, at some time. Let me explain : By a certain 
height, I mean a height above its real value. Well, it is sure 
to reach that height at some time. M\L>iN)\TL^i&^x^ relative, of 
course. For instance, and by ^ay oi TiJL\x^twJC\QTi\ ^n^^y^-^^ 
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some ingenious snrveyor, with the assistance of an engineer in 
some repute — say, Brunei;, Cubit, Vignolea — and a )-ailway 
solicitor, were to start the project of a railway to the Canary 
Islands. A number of stupid fellows would at once say, * That 
is impossible I' and scrip would be very low. But then the 
projectors would wisely put a number of influential names in 
the direction. The least scrap of writing in the world, will 
suffice to justify you in putting a man's name in the direction ; 
and if you cannot get that, you take it for granted that he will 
support so excellent a scheme, and put him on without. Well, 
the rail to the Canary Islands is before the public for some time 
— scrip very low — perhaps no quotations — but two or thre^ 
knowing ones are well aware that it will have its up, and they 
bny. It gets rumoured that Rothschild has bought, or Gold- 
achmid has bought, or any other great name has bought; scrip 
begins to rise. The bill goes in to the Board of Trade — not 
the slightest chance of its being recommended — never mind ! 
There 's an immense deal of bustle, an immense deal of talk: 
one man says, it is foUy ; another, that it is a bubble — but then 
comes some one and says, 'Look at Rothschild, look at Gold- 
schmid, look at the list of directors.' Scrip goes up I People 
begin to bet upon its passing the Board. Scrip goes up I The 
last minute before the decision arrives; and then, or at some 
period before or after, it may be said to have its up. Then aU 
wise men sell, and scrip goes down. If it is a very bad job, it 
goes down, down, down, till the whole thing bursts. If, 
however, it is feasible, with good and sturdy men concerned, 
it will go on varying, sometimes high, sometimes low, for 
months or years. But I would never advise any one to have 
to do with such a line as that. The very worst and most im- 
practicable are always the best speculations." 

"I do not understand that ,** said the man in the dull hand* 
kerchief. ''I made ten thousand clear in one day by the Bir- 
mingham, which, after all, is the best line going." 

*'You might have made a hundred thousand if it had been 
the worst," answered the man of rounds. '* Yo\i s«t^ -^om ^otv \. 
understand it I will explain — - 1 am idwayB xead^ XiO eTSL'^vivL^. 

yi Whim, and its Consequences, ' ^ 
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On uncertain lines, very uncertain indeed, there is always the 
most fluctuation. Now the business of a speculator is to take 
advantage of fluctuations. Ton will say it is not safe, perhaps; 
but that is a mistake. The speculation in the bad-line business 
can be reduced to a mathematical certainty, as I proved to the 
worthy gentleman with whom I have been a doing a little basi- 
ness this morning, Mr. Tracy, of Northferry. He preferred 
good lines , and thought them both safer and more right and 
proper, and all that sort of thing. So I only dealt with the safe- 
ness; for, after all, that is the question with a speculator; 
and I showed him that the very worst lines have their up at 
^ome time; it may liot be very great, but the difference be- 
tween it and the down is greater always than in good |lines. 
* Suppose, my dear Sir,' I said, Hhat the fifty-pound share is at 
first at ninety per cent, discount; then is the time to bay. 
You never suppose that it will rise to par ; but when the sur- 
veying is all done, the notices are served, the forms all com- 
plied with , and after a tremendous bustle — always make a tre- 
mendous bustle , it tells on the market— and, after a tremen- 
dous bustle, you have got your bill into the Board of Trade, the 
share is sure to go up till it sticks at seventy or seventy-five 
per cent, discount. Then sell as fast as possible, and you gain 
more than cent, per cent, upon your outlay.' There is no 
scheme so bad upon the face of the earth that it cannot be 
raised full ten per cent, with a little trouble. Let a man start 
a line to the moon, and if J do not bring it up ten per cent, from 
the first quotations , my name is not Scriptolemus Bond." 

*^Tou must have made a good thing of it, Mr. Bond , I sup- 
pose," said the man in the handkerchief. 

"Pretty well, pretty well!" answered the other with a 
shrewd wink of the eye; "notquite up to Hudson yet; bat 
I shall soon be a head of hini, for he does nothing bat 
dabble with paltry good lines. I have enough in this box to 
make three men's fortunes ; " and he rapped the tin case by 
his side. 

How the real Charlatan does vary its operations in dif- 
ferent ages ! This same man , a century «^o ^^o^sWVvi^hefin 
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selling pills and powders at a fair. His attention, however, 
was at this point called in another direction, by the tall, ele- 
gant stranger in mourning, who had lately come in, inquiring 
in a quiet tone , '^Pray , Sir, does Mr. Arthur Tracy speculate 
much in railroads ? " 

" No man more,' ' answered Mr. Scriptolemus Bond. * * Are 
yon acquainted with him. Sir?" 

''I have seen and conversed with him several times," 
replied the other; ''but we are no farther acquainted." 

"Well, Sir, Mr. Tracy is a lucky man," said Mr. Bond; 
"he has several hundred thousands of pounds in some of the 
most promising speculations going. Too much in the good 
lines , indeed , to get as much out of it as possible,; but he has 
this morning, at my suggestion, embarked in an excellent 
affair. 'The diagonal North of England and John-o*- Groats- 
House Railway.' The fifty-pound share is now at seventeen 
and sixpence, and I '11 stake my reputation that in six weeks it 
will be up at five pounds; for a great number of capital people 
are only waiting to come in when they see it on the rise. Now 
the very fact of Mr. Tracy having taken five hundred shares 
will raise them ten or twelve shillings in the market; so that 
he might sell to-morrow, and be a gainer of fifty per cent. Oh, 
I never advise a bad speculation. I am always sure, quite sure. 
Would you like to embark a few hundred pounds in the same 
spec as your friend. Sir? I have no doubt I could get you 
shares at the same rate, or within a fraction, if you decide at 
once. To-morrow they will probably be up to twenty or five- 
and-twenty. How many shall I say, Sir?" and Mr. Scripto- 
lemus took out his note-book. 

"None, I thank you," answered Chandos Winslow; "I 
never speculate." 

"Humph! " said the other; and turning to the dandified 
young man in the comer, he applied to him with better suc- 
cess. The youth's ears had been open all the time, and the 
oratory displayed had produced the greater effect, because it 
was not addressed immediately to him. 

No farther conversation took place between ^^^xA^^ 
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Winslow and Mr. Scriptolemus Bond. The latter found that 
he was not of the stuff of which gentlemen of his cloth make 
conveniences, and, what is more, discorered it at once. In- 
deed , it is wonderful what tact a practised guller of the multi* 
tude displays in selecting the materials for his work. 

At the London terminus, the young gentleman got into a 
cabriolet, and took his way to a small quiet hotel in Cork- 
street , and remained thinking during the evening a great deal 
more of Mr. Scriptolemus Bond and his sayings and doings, 
than of anything else on earth, except Rose Tracy. It was not 
that the prospect of making rapidly large sums of money by 
the speculations of the day had any great effect upon him, 
although it must be owned that such hopes would have been 
very attractive in conjunction with that bright image of Rose 
Tracy, had it not been for certain prejudices of habit and edu- 
cation. But he had a higher Hying ambition ; he longed not 
only to win wealth for Rose Tracy's sake , but to win it with 
distinction, in the straightforward, open paths of personal 
exertion. He did not wish that his marriage with her should 
be brought about like the denouement of a third-rate French 
comedy, by a lucky hit upon the Bourse. It was the words 
which Mr. Bond had spoken regarding the large speculations 
of Mr. Tracy which surprised and somewhat alarmed him. He 
knew well that the railroad mania was the fever of the day, 
that it affected every rank and, every profession, that neither 
sex and no age but infancy was free; but he was sorry to find 
that Rose's father was in fected with the disease in so serious a 
form. What might be the consequences of a mistake in such ft 
course, to her he loved best! How great was the probability 
of a mistake on the part of a man in Mr. Tracy's position I He 
was removed from all sources of immediate information ; he 
had few means of ascertaining the feasibility of the schemes in 
which he engaged; he had no means of ascertaining the cha- 
racters of those with whom he was associated. Toung as he 
was, Chandos saw dangers great and probable in such a course; 
and not knowing the almost omnipotent power of a popuhur 
passion over the minds of men, \xe <io\i\iTkti\.^w\R&\N<iW?ra 
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person of Mr. Tracy's sense, blessed with afiluence, in need of 
nothing, with but two daughters to succeed to wealth already 
great, could yield himself to such in fatuation. 

The next momiug passed in visits to several of his old 
friends and some of his mother's relations. His story, as far 
as regarded his father's will, was already known, and he was 
received everywhere with kindness — apparent, if not real; 
for it is a mistake to suppose tl^t the world is so impolitic as 
to show its selfishness in. a way to ensure contempt. One or 
two were really kind, entered warmly into his feelings and his 
wishes , and consulted as to how his interests were best to be 
served , his objects most readily to be gained. A cousin of his 
mother's, an old lady with a large fortune at her disposal, wrote 
at once to her nephew, one of the minfsters, who had a good 
number of daughters, begging him to espouse the cause of 
Chandos Winslow, and obtain for him some employment in 
which his abilities would have room to display themselves. An 
answer, however, was not to be expected immediately; and 
Chandos went back to his solitary hotel with gratitude for the 
kindness he had met with, but nevertheless with spirits not 
raised. 

Several days passed dully. The hopes of youth travel by 
railroad, but fulfilment goes still by the waggon. He found 
petty impediments at every step : people out whom he wanted 
to see ; hours wasted by waiting in ante-rooms ; ministers oc- 
cupied all day long; friends who forgot what they had pro- 
mised to remember, and were very much ashamed to no effect. 
To a man who seeks anything of his fellow-men, there is 
always a terrible consumption of time. Sometimes it is ac- 
cidental on the part of those who inflict it — sometimes , alas ! 
though by no means always — it is in a degree intentional , for 
there is a pleasure in keeping application waiting. It prolongs 
our importance. 

"My dear Sir, I am very sorry to have detained you," said 
a high officer one day, running into the wavtm^ to^tcl «sv^ 
shaking his hand; ''hut I have had preaamg \>\x»iTie^^ ^\5siSk 
morning, and now I must ask you to caW on laft Io-xclottotw 
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about two , for I am forced to run away upon a matter that 
cannot be delayed." 

What had he been doing for the last hour? What was he 
going to do ? He had been reading the newspaper. He was 
going to trifle with a pretty woman. 

A fortnight passed, and on the second Saturday of his stay 
in London, Chandos, who loved music, went with a friend, 
a young guardsman, to the opera. During the first act, for 
they were both enthusiasts in their way, neither Chandos nor 
Captain Parker saw or heard anjiihing but what was going on 
upon the stage — I call him Captain Parker by a licence com- 
mon to those who write such books as this; for in reality his 
name was not Parker, though in other respects the tale is true. 
At the end of the first act, as usually happens with young men, 
they began to look round the house from their station below 
in search of friendly or of pretty faces. " There is my aunt, 
Lady Mary ," said Parker ; ** I must go up and speak with her 
for a minute. Will you come, Winslow? I will introduce 
you. My two young cousins are very handsome, people 
think." 

** Not to-night," said Chandos; "lam out of spirits, Parker, 
and unfit for fair ladies' sweet companionship." 

Parker accordingly went away alone, and spent some time 

in his aunt's box. Chandos looked up once , and saw bright 

eyes and a glass turned to where he sat in the pit. "Parker is 

telling my story," he thought; and an unpleasant feeling of 

being talked about made him turn away his eyes and look at 

some other people. A few minutes after, his friend rejoined 

him, and sat out the opera; then went to speak with some 

other party; and Chandos, who was in a mood to be bored by 

a ballet, and to detest even Cerito , walked slowly out. There 

were a good many people going forth, and a crush of carriages. 

Lady Mary Parker's carriage was shouted forth. (There may 

be another Lady Mary Parker; I believe there is.) The lady 

advanced with her two daughters: the servant was at the 

carriage-door: a chariot dashed V\o\«ii\V^ M^v^^^d, as her 

carriage bad not drawn cVoae to tVe c\x.\\i^ otL v5.^^N«i!i» ^\ 
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another that was hefore, cut in, jamming the footman, and 
almost running down the old lady. Chandos started forward, 
caught the intruding horses* heads, and forced them back, 
the coachman, as such cattle will sometimes do, cutting at 
him with his whip. Of the latter circumstance Chandos took 
but little notice, the police interfering to make the coachman 
keep back when the mischief was done, according to the 
practice of the London police; but he instantly approached 
Lady Mary, expressing a hope in very courteous terms, that 
she was neither hurt, nor much alarmed. 

*'Oh, no I Mr. Winslow,'* said the lady, leaning on her 
eldest daughter; ''but I fear my poor servant is. He was 
jammed between the carriages.*' 

Ere Chandos could say anything in return, some one 
pushed roughly against him, exclaiming, ''Get out of the 
way, fellow I " and the next moment Lord Overton was before 
him. 

"What do you mean, Sir?" cried Chandos , turning upon 
him fiercely, and for an instant forgetting the presence of 
women. 

"I mean that you are an impertinent, blackguard," re- 
plied Lord Overton. " I hope, Lady Mary, my fellow did not 
frighten you. He is rather too quick." 

"So quick, my lord, that he should be discharged very 
quickly," saidLady Mary Parker, taking Chandos's arm un- 
offered , and walking with him to the side of her carriage. The 
young ladies followed; a question was asked of the footman, 
who said he was a little hurt , but not much ; and the door was 
shut. 

Before the vehicle drove on, however, the ladies within 
had the satisfaction, if it was one , of seeing Chandos Winslow 
lead Lord Overton towards his carriage by the nose. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



Let us write an essay upon noses, Eiae\i ox^^^iiXL ol ^^ 
human body, but more especially an organ oi aeiv&aViiaxi^ V^s^ 
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a Bort of existence apart •— a separate sphere of being from 
the great commonwealth of which it is a member , just as every 
individual has his own peculiar ties and relationships distinct 
from the body of society, though affecting it sympathetically 
and remotely. Each organ has its affections and its pleasures ; 
its misfortunes and its pains ; its peculiarities, generic and in* 
dividual; its own appropriate history, and its unchangeable 
destiny and fate. As the eye is supposed (wrongly) to be the 
most expressive of organs , so is the nose of man the most im- 
pressible. Tender in its affections , enlarged in its sympathies, 
soft in its character, it is in this foul and corrupt world more 
frequently subject to unpleasant than to pleasant influences. 
During one season of the year alone does nature provide it 
with enjoyments ; and during the long cold winter it is pinched 
and maltreated by meteoric vicissitudes. It is a summer-bird ; 
a buttei^y; a flower, blossoming on the waste of man's 
countenance, but inhaling (not exhaling) odours during the 
bright period when other flowers are in bloom. During the 
whole of the rest of the year its joys are factitious, and 
whether they proceed from Eau de Portugal, bouquet k la 
Reine, or Jean Marie Farina, it is but a sort of hot-house life 
the nose obtains , produced by stoves and pipes, till summer 
comes round again. 

Like all the sensitive , the nose is perhaps the most unfor- 
tunate of human organs. Placed in an elevated situation, it is 
subject to all the rude buffets of the world; its tender organi- 
zation is always subject to disgusts. Boreas assails it; Sol 
burns it ; Bacchus inflames it Put forward as a leader in the 
front of the battle , men follow it blindly on a course which it 
is very often unwilling to pursue, and then blame it for every 
mischance. Whatever hard blows are given, it comes in for 
more than its share; and, after weeping tears of blood, has 
to atone for the faults of other members over which it has no 
control. The fists are continually getting it into scrapes ; its 
2>Adi2ei^hbour, the tongue, brings down indignation upon it 
andeserved; the eyes play it {a\«Q cm «i iVvouaand occasions; 
and the whole body corpoxate \^ coii^BaixwiS^'ij ^^J»3b%*^\s1^ 
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situations most repugnant to its better feelings. The poor, 
unfortunate nose! verily, it is a sadly misused organ., It 
matters not T^hether it be hooked or straight, long or short, 
turned-up or depressed, a bottle, a bandbox, a sausage, 
or the ace of clubs; Roman, Grecian, English, French, 
German, or Calmuc, the nose is ever to be pitied for its fate 
below. 

I can Hardly forgive Chandos Winslow for fingering so 
rudely the nasal organ of Viscount Overton. It was of con- 
siderable extent, and very tangible qualities : an inviting nose, 
it must be said , which offered almost as many temptations to 
an insulted man as that of a certain gentleman in Strasburg to 
the trumpeter^s wife. So much must be said in Chandos's 
favour; but yet it was cruel, harsh, almost cowardly. The 
poor nose could not defend itself; and yet he had the barbarity 
to pinch the helpless innocent between his iron finger and 
thumb for full three seconds and a half. Fain and amazement 
kept the owner of the nose from putting forth his own powers 
to avenge it for the same space ; and indeed it would have 
been to little purpose had he attempted such a thing, for he 
was no more capable of defending his nose against Chandos 
Winslow , than the nose was of defending itself. 

At length the grasp of his antagonist relaxed, and the peer 
exclaimed aloud , ^^Policel police I You scoundrel, I will give 
you in charge.** 

*' That you can do if you please ,*' answered Chandos, with 
a sneer; "but methinks your honour will somewhat suffer. 
There, Sir, is my card, if you wish to know who it is has 
punished your impertinence.*' 

The police were very busy at a little distance ; and the 
noble lord, left to his own resources , exclaimed, "Your card, 
fellow ! Do you suppose I do not know you — a low vagabond 
dressed up as a gentleman I — Police I I say." 

A crowd had gathered round, and two gentlemen in anti- 
cipation of the arrival of the police, were investigating l\x^ 
contents of the peer '5 pockets, when ataU, \b\Ti, ^^TkVXfi\si<di.T^:^ 
man, one Sir Henry D'Estsr&gon^ a LieutetiaiiVC»oViXk!^\SL^^^ 
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service, well known about Wimbledon and Molesey, and 
who had even reminiscences of Primrose Hill when there was 
such a place unpolluted, pushed his way through, crying, 
"Why, Winslow, what is the matter? How do you do, my 
dear fellow ? Here seems a row. What is going on ? " 

"Perhaps, d'£stragon, you can persuade this person, 
whose nose I have just had the pleasure of pulling," replied 
Chandos Winslow, " that I am not a low vagabond dressed up 
like a gentleman. He is not inclined to take my card, but 
calls for the police." 

"Rather strange," said Sir Henry d*Estragon. "I thought 
it was Lord Overton : but I must be mistaken." 

"No Sir, you are not," replied the peer; "but I have 
every reason to believe this person to be an impostor." 

"Pooh!" said the officer, turning away with a scoff. 
"Come, Winslow; if he chooses policemen for his friends 
on such occasions, we had better get away. Here they come." 

"Stay a moment, Sir," said Lord Overton; "if you will 
be answerable that this person is — " 

"Mr. Chandos Winslow, my lord," replied Sir Henry, 
" second'son of my old friend Sir Harry Winslow, whom I had 
the honour of accompanying^in 'twenty-seven , when he shot 
Michael Burnsley. I have nothing more to say, except that 
there is the gentleman's card. Any friend of yours will find 
me with him till twelve to-morrow. But if you prefer the 
police, you must send them after us. Goodnight, my lord." 

Lord Overton took the tendered card; and Sir Henry, 
putting his arm through that of Chandos, walked away up 
Charles-street, while the policemen came up and inquired 
what was the matter; but got no satisfactory answer. 

The next morning Sir Henry d'Estragon sat at breakfast 
with Chandos Winslow in his hotel, making himself very 
comfortable with all the etcaeteras of an English breakfast, 
when Lord George Lumley was announced; and, as Chandos 
Irnew no such person, the object of his visit was not difficult 
to divine. All formal courtesies ww^ ^oxi^ through in a very 
formal mann er ; and then , after a sm^^ m%\»S!il£ ^ ^^\»fc ^ \jsA. 
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a look at a patent-leather boot, Lord George addressed him- 
self to the business in hand. 

"I have the honour, Mr. Winslow," he said, "of bearing 
you a message from my friend. Lord Overton. It would seem 
a very strange misconception took place last night, according 
to Lord Overton's account, from whom I required a full ex- 
planation of the -whole circumstances , as I never undertake 
anything of this kind, without having made myself master of 
the facts.*' 

Sir Henry d'£stragon showed some signs y6f an impa- 
tience, which was not decreased when Lord George went on 
to say: "Lord Overton^ mistook you, it would appear, for a 
person in an inferior station, very like you; I myself see no 
reason why mutual apologies should not set the whole matter 
to rights ; 1)ut — " • 

"We have no apologies to make, my dear lord," replied 
Sir Henry; "your friend called Mr. Winslow an impertinent 
blackguard, in the presence of three ladies; adding, after- 
wards, some very insulting language. Under those circum- 
stances , my friend pulled his nose — he always does ; it is a 
habit he has — and there we rest satisfied : if Lord Overton is 
not satisfied, it is another thing." 

"I will only add one word," said Chandos, "on my own 
part, and then leave you two gentlemen to settle the matter; 
as , when I have put myself in the hands of another, I have no 
farther right to interfere. What I have simply to say , is this : 
that the language and manner of Lord Overton towards me is 
not to be justified or excused by the plea that he mistook me 
for any one else, for it was ungentlemanly and unjustifiable 
towards any man, who gave him no offence, let that man's 
situation be what it would. And now, gentlemen, I will 
leave you." And he walked into the neighbouring room. 

In about five minutes after. Sir Henry d'Estragon came in 
to him and said, "Lord George requires, on the part of his 
friend, that you should say you are sorry for having ^uUftdV^i^ 
nose. I have already given a general rei\xa«\\ "WXiYkO^^ 
George IS peacefully as well as valiantly d\Bpoae^\ wi^,X)afiX^- 
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fore, wishes the proposal to be submitted to yon, with a hint 
at the same time , that he does not know whether his principal 
will be contented with the terms ; but that he shall withdraw 
from the business, if Lord Overton is not. What say you? 
Do not let me bias you." 

'*I shall certainly not say thati am sorry," replied Chandos; 
''for if I did, I should tell a lie. I think it was the only fitting 
punishment for Lord Overton's conduct, though perhaps, 
less than he merited." 

"Bravo I" said Sir Henry; and returning again into the 
sitting room , he remained for about ten minutes in consulta- 
tion with Lord George Lumley , and then notified to Chandos, 
that all was arranged for a meeting on the day after the next. 

At seven o'clock in the morning — it was just gray daylight 
— a post-chaise and a travelling-chariot were seen "drawn up, 
near the mill, on Wimbledon Conunon. At the distance of 
about five hundred yards stood five persons, of whom Chandos 
Winslow and Viscount Overton were the principals. Chandos 
was cool and calm, though there was some little degree of 
hesitation in his own mind regarding his conduct. Lord Over- 
ton was considerably excited, and eyed his adversary with a 
steady look and a frowning brow. Lord George Lumley made 
one more effort to bring about a reconciliation; but the peer 
repelled even his own friend haughtily, saying aloud, so that 
no one could avoid hearing him: "Itelljyou, Lumley, the 
time is past. I would accept no apology now, if it were offered; 
and pray take care that there be no foolery : for it is my deter- 
mination not to quit this spot, till one or the other of us cannot 
fire a shot." 

Such a declaration was well calculated to remove any doubt 
firom Chandos's mind. D'Estragon placed him very scientifi- 
cally, spoke a word or two of caution and direction , and then 
retired with Lord George to give the signal. The distance was 
eight paces; the ground flat and unencumbered; both men 
very cool and steady; for Lord Overton had grown calm, as 
^oon as be was in position ; and t\ie " on^ , \wo , ^Xa^Q ^" were 
pronoanced in a clear , loud voice. Bo^ Y^?^a\a ^^t^ ^x^Vva. 
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an instant. Chandos Winslow's hat was knocked ofif his 
head, and fell a step or two' behind; but he stood firm. On 
the contrary Lord Overton wavered on his feet, though no one 
saw where the ball had taken effect; and then dropped slowly 
down, with a motion as unlike a stage death as possible. The 
surgeon and the seconds all ran up ; and Chandos Winslow, 
after pausing for a moment, followed more slowly. D'Estragon, 
however, met him, as he came near, saying: *' Come along, 
come along I he has got sufficient.'' And, taking him by 
the arm, he hurried him towards the chaise, into which they 
both got. . 

'* Cork-street," he said to Winslow's boy ; and, putting his 
head out of the window, he called to the man with the other 
horses, **You had better get up there as near as you can to 
those gentlemen." 

Chandos leaned back in his carriage with very painful sen- 
sations at his heart: he felt what it is for two men to meet full 
of life and energy, and but one to go away again « At that 
moment he would have given almost all he possessed on earth, 
that he had not fired. 

" Is he dead ? " he inquired at length. 

**No, he was not when we came away," said d'Estragon, 
gravely, "but hurt quite badly enough for you to be off, my 
dear fellow, and me too. Just drop me at my house as we go 
by; and then get this fellow to take you another stage out of 
town. It will be better for us to go separately ; for I have 
known awkward consequences from two men travelling toge- 
ther under such circumstances." 

The arrangement he proposed was followed , as far at least 
as dropping him at his own house was concerned ; but Chandos 
then returned to the hotel, and remained for nearly half*an- 
hour in sad thought. He had scarcely the heart to fly; but 
after a while, recalling the unpleasant image of long imprison- 
ment before trial, he made up his mind to his course, and 
quitted London by one of the few stage coaches remaining. 
About ten days were spent in retirement at otk^ q^ ^^ ^scba^ 
villages wbicb are found scattered ovex tVie <iowTL\x^ 'vv^Skon. 
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about twenty miles of London, and then he made his way 
back towards Winslow Abbey. He had heard no news of his 
antagonist's fate after he had lefb him with his friend and the 
surgeon on Wimbledon Common. In a country paper, indeed, 
he had seen, copied from a London paper, an account of the 
duel, in which the facts were of course misstated, withoat; 
being altogether false. If newspapers would content them- 
selves with telling the plain truth or the plain lie about any- 
thing, they would be beneficial or harmless ; but it is the mix- 
ture of both which often renders them dangerous and detri- 
mental, ay, sometimes even after nineteen years. From the 
journal which fell into his hands, all he gathered was that 
Lord Overton had been carried to his own house, supposed 
to be in a dying state, while the peer's conduct towards him- 
self was grossly exaggerated by a democratic paper, for the 
purpose of crying down the aristocracy. He was grieved, 
anxious , remorseful ; for he could not exculpate himself from 
all blame. He knew that Lord Overton had just cause to 
think that he was assuming a character which did not belong 
to him; and all the motives which had actuated before and 
during the duel seemed to vanish into thin air when he came 
calmly and without passion to examine his own conduct. In 
vain he asked himself if he could stand and be insulted without 
resentment in the presence of persons nearly strangers to him. 
In vain he thought that no law required him to remain passive 
and be shot at by a man who declared his determination of not 
quitting the ground till one fell. In vain he argued, that . 
having put his honour into the hands of a friend, he was '^ 
bound to abide by whatever determination that friend came 
to. He felt that he might have done better, and that by not 
doing so he had endangered, if not taken, the life of a fellow- 
creature. 

It was with a heavy heart then that, after having quitted 

the railroad and the cross coach, and left his baggage to be 

sent to the littl^ public-house atNorthferry, he walked on in 

tbegarmenta of an inferior station, which he had resumed, 

towards the ancient seat of bia {atrnV^ ^ m'^xi^^x^ «.^^\di& half- 
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brother 9 Lockwood, and obtain further information upon 
many points before he proceeded to Mr. Tracy's. 

The sun had set before he reached the park ; and walking 
slowly along under a row of broad chestnuts which bordered 
the paling on the east, he approached Lockwood's house, 
thoughtful, and perhaps more sad than when he had iirst 
visited it. But the house was all dark, and he rapped and 
tried the door in vain. Then thinking that perhaps the person 
he sought had gone up to the Abbey, he crossed the wide 
savannahs and groves of tall trees, and came upon the house 
towards the eastern angle. There were lights in several of 
the rooms, and a suspicion that his brother might be at the 
house crossed his mind. How to ascertain the fact without 
discovering himself, became the next question; but the night 
was very dark, the tall windows came down to within three 
feet of the ground of the terrace; the wind was high and 
noisy , so as to cover the sound of his footfalls , and in most of 
the rooms the curtains seemed not to have been drawn. He 
would look in, bethought, and see who were the tenants. 

The rooms nearest to him he knew were those inhabited by 
the keeper, Garbett, and his wife; and passing on along the 
principal front, he paused at what had been called in his 
boyish days the little drawing-room. There were candles on 
the table, and two men within, one holding a light in his hand, 
the other mounted on a ladder, pasting printed numbers upon 
the old family pictures, previous to a sale. The next room, 
the great drawing-room, was dark; but the music-room 
beyond displayed to his eyes a tall, dry- looking person, in a 
frock coat and a yellow waistcoat, probably an auctioneer, 
striking the keys of an old piano which had stood there since 
his mother's days. Then came the boudoir, without lights, 
and a little ante-room, also in darkness. Beyond was the 
small study, the furniture of which had been bequeathed to 
himself, and in it was a faint light, which, when he looked 
through the windows, he perceived was afforded by the open 
door of the library adjoining. Going on a {^n« ^\.<e;^^> V^ 
paused and gazed, not doubting that if Lock^ooA. ^«ja ^\»V>Qfe 
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Abbey he would be there; but no such figure presented 
itself. 

At the large table sat Mr. Faber, the late Sir Harry Wins- 
low's secretary, and probably his son, with writing materials 
before him; and — opposite one of the large gothic book- 
cases, with a candle on a small table at his side — wa^ Roberts, 
the steward. He was busily engaged with a set of strange- 
looking iron instruments on a ring, in what seemed to be pick- 
ing the lock of one of the drawers, a range of which ran be- 
tween the book-shelves above , and a row of cupboards below. 
The next instant, while Chandos was still gazing, the drawer 
was pulled out, and Roberts took forth a whole handful of 
papers. He threw one after the other down into a basket at 
his side with very little consideration, till suddenly he paused, 
looked earnestly at one of the few which remained in his hand, 
and then seemed moved by stronger emotions than Chandos 
had ever before observed in his calm and little perturbable 
countenance. The moment after he said something to Mr. 
Faber , and then Chandos heard him distinctly say, " Call him, 
call him." 

The young secretary rose from the table, paused to look 
earnestly at the paper in the steward's hands, and then left the 
room. Roberts sat down and wrote, looking from time to time 
at the paper as if he were copying something inscribed upon it; 
and at the end of perhaps two minutes, Mr. Faber returned. 
As he entered the room his eyes turned towards the window 
where Chandos stood, and he suddenly lifted his hand and i 
pointed. It was evident that he saw somebody looking in; but 
Chandos was sure that in the darkness, and at the distance at 
which he stood,, his features could not be distinguished. He 
was agitated, and his thoughts troubled with all he had seen. 
He felt convinced that his brother was in the house, and had 
been 'Sent for by Roberts. He feared an encounter with Sir 
William at that moment and in that garb. He feared himself 
andbi» own vehemence — ^it was a lesson he had lately learned; 
and hurrying away, he plunged mU) \)tke'^^<i^^, t^^^-ssAthe 
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park again, and sought a village about two miles distant, where 
a little inn was to be found. 

Entering with as composed an air as possible, Chandos 
Winslow asked for a room and some tea ; and having been ac- 
commodated at once, for persons dressed like himself were 
frequent and honoured guest, he sat down to think. 

What was the meaning, he asked himself , of the scene he 
had just beheld at the Abbey ? It was evident that the drawers 
of the book-cases which had been left to him with all their con- 
tents of every kind, had been opened without his consent or 
knowledge. All that those two rooms contained, of every kind 
and description whatsoever, had been left to him by his 
father's will. The papers which he had seen taken out might 
be of infinite importance to him. Who could tell what might 
be done with them? Boberts he believed to be perfectly 
honest. Faber , though very weak , was kind and gentle ; but 
his brother he felt he could not depend upon. His notions 
of right and wrong were anything but strict; and his ideas^ 
of his own privileges and rights distorted by that species of 
haughty selfishness, which makes despots of crowned mo- 
narchs and tyrants and unjust men in every walk of life, 
might induce him to read the legacy to his brother in a very 
different sense from the plain one, and lead him to take pos- ' 
session of the papers which had been found by his steward and 
his secretary. 

Chandos thought long — sadly — seriously. There are des- 
puring moments, when all earthly things seem nothing. When 
the objects of hope and desire appear valueless — when we feel 
tired out with the struggle against fate, and are inclined to give 
it up and let all things take their chance. Those are dangerous 
moments. Let every man beware of them. They are the first 
symptoms of the worst kind of mental malady — apathy; and 
without prompt and speedy remedies, the disease will get such 
a hold that it will be with difficulty cast off. Chandos felt it 
creeping upon him, as he had once felt it before. It 6e^\:^^^%.^ 
if his destiny was to misfortune ; as if noihitig coxiX^l ^<(i tv.\^ 
widi Aim; as if every effort, every hope fftiled. VJV*** "««^^ ^^^^^ 
A mi/m, and its Consequences* \^ 



use of prolonging the strife? What mattered it how the papers, 
the fumitare, the books, the busts, the pictures, were disposed 
of? Why should he play out a losing game? Were it not better 
to spread out his cards upon the board, and let his adversary 
make the most of them ? 

But , happily, like a ray of light breaking through the storm 
clouds — like the first smile of summer after winter — like an 
angel sent to comfort, the image of Rose Tracy rose up before 
his memory. For her was the struggle. She was the spirit of 
hope to him; and the strife against fortune was renewed. 
Every possession — every chance became an object worth pre- 
serving, as Rose Tracy presented herself to thought, and for 
her he resolved to neglect no effort which he had power to 
make. The first thing he decided upon was to let Roberts , at 
least, know that he was aware of what had taken place ; and, 
calling for pen and ink and paper, he wrote him a short formal 
note> to the following effect: — 

Sir, 
I am much surprised to find that the drawers of the book- 
cases left to me by my father's will, together with everything 
that the library and adjoining study contain, of Je very kind 
whatsoever, have been opened with pick-locks, without my 
consent. I write this merely to remind you that you are ac- 
countable to me , and only to me , for everything that you may 
have found in those drawers, and to insist that the papers of 
which you have taken possession, be given into the hands of no 
one but 

Your qbedient servant, 

Chandos Winslow. 

CHAPTER XVn. 

There is no sorrow like self-reproach. Chandos Winslow 

was byno means a perfect character : he inherited much of his 

/htber'e vehemence of nature, t\xo\i^iKc\^^«tVi«xi his brother; 

bat at the same time, wbethex \t )a^ «tTk»fext«5L ^x «xiv:Aj^!(s5i& 
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quality, (I think, the former,) he had great conscientiousness. 
Now, great conscientiousness cannot exist in the same breast 
with much vanity. They are incompatible ingredients: the 
vain man thinks all he does is right; the conscientious man is 
always trying if it be so, and censuring himself more than he 
would others when he finds he has acted wrong. Chandos felt 
that he had done so in the case of Lord Overton. How much 
soever wordly usages might justify him, he would not excul- 
pate himself. And the burden was heavy: he groaned 
under it. 

When he had written the note to Mr. Roberts, and obtained 
some tea, he sat meditating sadly on his fate, till at length he 
thought, "It would be better to give myself up I It is a duty — 
it may be some atonement. I will see Mr. Tracy first; and 
Hose. Dear girl, I fear she has suffered on my account." 

His thoughts still remained sad; but they were calmer after 
he had taken this resolution. And ringing the bell, he asked if 
there was a newspaper in the house to amuse the time. The 
landlady, who appeared herself, said there was no "fresh ones," 
as she termed them; for Mr. Tims, the sexton, always had 
them first, and he kept them full three days; which was a 
shame. She had all last week's Times, however, she added, 
if the gentleman would like to see them. 

" Better that than none ," Chandos thought ; and accepted ^ 
the offer. In a few minutes, the huge pile which a week's ac- 
cumulation of the Times newspaper is sure to form in th? 
month of January, when parliament meets early, was placed 
before him , and he opened the one at the top. It was six days 
old; but the young gentleman's eye rested first upon one of 
those eloquent and masterly leading articles , where all the 
powers of language and'tiie acuteness of human reason, 
sharpened by art and use, are employed to give a peculiar view 
of some passing subject, in what may well be called an essay, - 
which, if mental labour and literary merit ever obtained re- 
ward in England, would raise the writer far above the great 
body of those who are honoured by the crowiv and^^i^Xi^ *Cc\^ 
natioz?. The vigour, the subtilty , the eloquexv^ie , ^^ ^ ^w^KJaa 



wisdom of many passages captivated the mind of Chandos 
Winslow; but they brought a sad moral with them. He had 
dreamed of employing his own talents in the world of letters, 
of seeking fame and recompense by mental exertion. Bat he 
now asked himself — "Who is it wrote this splendid essay? 
What has been his reward in life ? Who will ever hear of him? 
What will be his future fate? A man who can shake public 
opinion to its foundation, who can rule and command the 
minds of millions by the sceptre of genius, will live unhonoured 
but by a few, unrewarded except by the comparatively small 
remuneration, which even such a journal as this can afford, 
and die forgotten. Print calico, Chandos Winslow, twist 
cotton, paint portraits, feel pulses, plead causes bad and good, 
cut throats , do any thing but follow a course which in England 
is luxurious to the rich and great, thorny and stony to all else. 
We are a great commercial people! we are a nation of shop- 
keepers ; and even in the distribution of honours and rewards, 
those who have them to dispose of expect their material penny- 
worth in return. Mind is nothing in Great Britun, except as 
it is employed upon matter.'* 

While indulging in such reveries Chandos had laid the 
paper idown ; but when they were over, he took it up again; 
and his eyes fell upon several other paragraphs, one after the 
other, till they rested upon a brief passage, copied from an- 
other journal, and headed "the late duel." 

"We are happy to be able to state,'* it went on to say, 
"that Lord Overton, the sufferer in the late duel withlkfr. 
Chandos Winslow, is proceeding rapidly towards conva^s- 
cence. — Very little fever followed the extraction of the ball, 
and that which did supervene has quite subsided. The answer 
to inquiries yesterday at his lordship's house was, that he had 
been permitted to sit up for several hours. Under these fa- 
vourable circumstances, Sir Henry d'Estragon and Mr. 
Winslow have returned to town, but have not yet shown them- 
selves in public. " 

CbandoB would have felt more satisfaction if there had not 
beea one iie at least in the paxag;ctt^V\ \xvx\»^>6^\i^YV!\!i|^that 
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the writer was more likely to leam Lord Overton's real state 
than his own movements ; and he sought eagerly through the 
later papers for further information. He found at length a 
paragraph which stated that ** Viscount Overton, who was 
wounded in the late duel at Wimbledon , is now quite convales- 
cent, and drove out yesterday for two hours in the park." 

Chandos felt as if some angel's hand had effaced the brand 
of Cain from his brow : his resolution of giving himself up was 
of course at an end, it being, like all resolutions in regard to de- 
finite acts , the mere plaything of circumstances ; but he set to 
work to form other resolutions, which men may frame with 
better hopes of their durability, if their own minds be strong. 
They affected the regulation of his own passions, the course of 
his own conduct, the control of his own spirit. They were 
good; and they were lasting. 

It is excellent for man to stand as on a mountain in the out- 
set of life, and gaze over the many ways before him ; to choose 
deliberately and with cool judgment, that upon which he will 
bend his steps, and to pursue it to the end. Verily, he shall 
not want success. 

Chandos Winslow did so ; and he rose tranquillized. Warm 
and eager by nature, he had learned from his mother to control 
himself to a certain point; but that control was merely accord- 
ing to or within the limits of worldly conventionalities. He had 
now found that there were wider obligations ; that to rule his 
own passions, to check his own vehemence, to submit all his 
first impulses to a rigid law, totally independent of the facti- 
tiofis regulations of society, was a duty which, performed, must 
lead to peace of mind; and he resolved to strive so to do 
against original disposition, and against what is even more 
strong — habit. ^ 

On the subsequent morning he set out early for North- 
ferry, not choosing to revisit Winslow park again, lest he 
should encounter one " a little more than kin and less than 
kind. " 
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CHAPTEE XVIII. 

"Patience, and shuffle the cards," said the sleeper in the 
cave of Montesinos ; and an excellent good rule it was. Our 
cards want shuffling ; for the trumps have got packed. 

A little more than a fortnight afler Chandos Winslow had 
left Northferr}' for London , the party assembled at the house 
of Mr. Tracy on the evening of a cold January day, consisted 
of two or three persons besides his own family. There was the 
clergyman, Horace Fleming. There was an old lady, who lived 
at about twenty miles' distance, and spent the night there, 
when she dined — very rich, and somewhat egotistical. There 
was her niece, an exceedingly pretty little girl, without a 
penny, and totally dependent upon her bounty, who sang 
beautifully, and was kept under strict rule by her aunt — a sort 
of human singing bird, which old ladies will keep in cages now 
and then; and "last, but not least," was Sir William Winslow, 
who had come for two days, and had stayed seventeen. Not 
that he had entirely passed his time at Northferry ; for he had 
ridden over more than once to Winslow Abbey, had met law- 
yers, and agents, and surveyors, and had received a proposal 
and nearly concluded an agreement, for selling the estate, 
land, park, and house to the law-agent of Viscount Overton, 
acting on his lord's behoof. Some little matters remained to be 
settled, but nothing of any great importance. The title was 
to be taken as it stood; the money was ready to be paid; and 
the only question was, whether the timber should be given at 
a round sum, or be regularly surveyed and valued. It was 
altogether an excellent aiTangement; for, although perhaps 
the price offered was about five thousand pounds less than the 
real worth of the property, yet it saved Sir William the bar- 
barism of pulling down the Abbey ; and that was well worth 
the money. 

These periods of his abscene from Northferr}', however, J 

were very short. Sir WUliambroxigJ^il ^iJaeim \.^ «. do^Q as speedi- I 

■iy as possible ; agreed to proposaXs, '?i\i\^V xisJciQ^'^ ^wx^c^^k. \ 
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would agree to , with ft facility most extraordinary ; gave short 
answers and few words to every one who applied to him on 
business, and rode back toNorthferry as soon as by any means 
he had scrambled through what he had got to do. 

Sir William seemed a changed man; and nobody could tell 
by what means the alteration had been effected. ; Most people 
indeed seemed to like him, and to wonder at the bad reports 
which had got about concerning him; but the cause of this 
marvellous change must be explained. 

It was a change external, not internal. The man was the 
same ; the dameanour was altered. The same vehement pas- 
sions were upon him which had always moved him; but their 
operation had taken a different direction. The first day he had 
passed at Mr. Tracy's, he had given his arm to Emily, to take 
her in to dinner, and he had thought her exceedingly beautiful. 
The high, pensive character of her countenance, the volup- 
tuous beauty of her form, the grace of all her movements, even 
the coldness of her manner towards himself, had all excited — 
however opposite in their apparent tendency — first admira- 
tion , and then passion. He saw her every day ; and, with the 
uncontrollable impetuosity of his nature, he hurried on, press- 
ing his suit upon her, only restrained from declaring it openly 
by the extreme brevity of their acquaintance. Every time he 
beheld her, his heart seemed on fire ; every time she spoke to 
him, her words were enchantment that he could not resist; 
every time he touched her hand, it sent the blood thrilling 
through his veins ; and day by day, and night by night he drank 
in draughts of love from her eyes, which seemed to intoxicate 
and leave him no command over himself. It was, in short, 
more like the passion of some warm eastern land than of our 
cold climate ; and there was no folly, hardly any impropriety, 
that he would not have committed to call her his wiUi as short 
a delay as possible. 

Emily, indeed, shrank from his fierce and fiery advances, 
but as he had yet said nothing, it was impossible to check them 
as far as she could have wished. Still she retired CTOxsiVj^^pox- 
Buit; but her very hesitation and withdra\7a\ B^^m'&^\«iVQsr^vt^ 
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him with fresh vehemence and ardour ; and the strong passion 
that he felt, all animal as it was, seemed to grow more and more 
upon him hoar after hour. Mr. Tracy saw the whole with some 
uneasiness ; for he saw no sign of his daughter returning the 
feelings which she had evidently inspired in Sir William Wins- 
low. He was not at all a man inclined to sacrifice his daughter; 
nor was he indeed one, in any ordinary circumstances, to thwart 
her inclinations; nor did he feel at all sure, in the abstract, 
that Sir William was the man he would himself have chosen for 
her. Not that the latter made himself by any m^ans disagree- 
able; far froih it. The bird plumes his feathers in the eyes of 
his mate; the tabby cat washes her face, .and smooths her for 
for the eyes of her companion, according to Pope; and the 
intensity of his feelings, by the unaffected course of nature, 
caused Sir William Winslow to display all that was good or 
bright in his character, all that might captivate or attract. He 
was witty, he was brilliant, he was gay; and the depth of his 
passion gave a vigour and profoundness to his thoughts, a 
figurative splendour to his expressions, which might well have 
carried away any heart not armed and prepared against him. 
He was certainly very handsome , too ; not that in features or 
in form he could compare with his brother; but still, when 
Chandos was absent, one would hardly be found to say, that 
they had seen a finer looking man. 

It was on the seventeenth evening of his stay there, that, 
with the party I have mentioned, he was seated in the drawing- 
room, after dinner. He had placed himself as near Emily as 
he could, but that was not exactly at her side ; for she had con- 
trived, by an intuitive skill in the science of defence, to get the 
old lady on one side of her, and her uncle on the other. Mr. 
Tracy was talking to the pretty girl who sang, and Horace 
Fleming — very wretched — was speaking in a low voice to 
Rose. Rose was charity itself; and somehow, within the last 
two months , her eyes had become wonderfully sharpened to 
what was going on in people's hearts. What beautiful eyes 
tbey were, when she looked kindly upon one ; shining soft and 
yet bright, like the light of a planeU 
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What Mr. Fleming had said I did not hear; but Rose 
replied, '*It will be of no a^ail. He can never induce her 
to like him." 

They were the sweetest words Horace Fleming had ever 
heard; and with courage renewed he went over, and standing 
before Miss Tracy, joined in the conversation with quiet grace, 
which woke a world of fiends in Sir William Winslow's bosom. 

Now, there was one curse upon Northferry, proceeding 
durectly from the original sin — the love of the fruit of the tree 
jo£ knowledge. There was a post from London twice a-day -*^ 
excellent for commercial men; sometimes good for solicitors ; 
always agreeable to gossiping ladies, young or old; but the 
greatest annoyance possible in a calm, quiet little society, 
where all the business or agitation of the day is as well got over 
at once. The second post at Northferry House arrived about 
half-past nine ; and the moment after Horace Fleming had left 
Rose's side, the butler entered with a salver, upon which ap- 
peared an enormous collection of letters , and a newspaper, 
Mr. Tracy took the letters, and the General the newspaper. 
The former apologized for looking at his correspondence, and 
the latter was besought by Rose to see if any one was dead 
or married. 

Poor girl, she did not know what she asked. She was like 
one of those who seek to look into fate, and find condemnation 
in the voice of the oracle. 

General Tracy opened the paper, and turned to seek the 
important part which gives so much satisfaction to all ladies ; 
but as he ran his eye down the columns , it was caught by the 
words "Duel at Wimbledon." He was a soldier, be it re- 
membered ; so that he might be excused for pausing. 

"Wy, what is the [matter, my dear uncle?/' asked Emily.' 
"Are you appointed to the command of the forces in India?" 

"No, saucy flower," answered the old officer; "but here 
is something in which we shall all take an interest, though a 
somewhat painful one — a duel. Sir William, in which one of 
our acquuntances has been engaged, wiili a x^YaWoti. ^^^o^^^ 
own/" and he proceeded to read, — "TVas moTtMi^, ^V* *^ 
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early hour, a hostile meeting took place, near the old mill at 
Wimbledon, between Viscount Overton and Chandos Winslow, 
Esq., younger brother of Sir William Winslow, Bart., of Elms- 
ley and Winslow Abbey, the consequences of which, we are 
sorry to say, are likely to prove fatal" — Rose tume4 as pale 
as death; but her uncle went on — **to the noble Viscount 
The cause of quarrel, it appears, would not admit of any 
apology on either side ; and after having in vain endeavoured 
to effect an accommodation on the field, the seconds. Lord 
George Lumley and Colonel Sir Henry d'Estragon , measured 
the ground; and at the first fire, Lord Overton fell, severely 
wounded. The ball penetrated the right side, about six inches 
below the clavicle, and is supposed to have lodged under the 
blade bone , after having traversed the lungs. The noble Vis- 
count was promptly attended to by Mr. Gr— ^, who was on the 
ground ; but after having staunched the effusion of blood, the 
eminent surgeon advised the immediate removal of the patient 
to his house in — street, for further treatment; After having 
ascertained that his opponent was^not actually dead, Mr. Wins- 
low set out for^the continent in a post-chaise and four, which 
was in waiting, accompanied by Sir Henry d'Estragon; and 
Lord George Lumley has also judged it expedient to absent 
himself from London, till the fate of Lord Overton is ascer- 
tained. We regret to say that the report in — street, is very 
unfavourable.*' 

"I thought my brother would not be a fortnight without 
quarrelling with somebody,'* said Sir William Winslow. 

"Indeed, Sir William," said General Tracy, who did 
not love him; "what made you so prejudge your brother? I 
have heard him very highly spoken of." 

"A poet shall answer forme. General," replied Sir Wil- 
liam Winslow; who, though the old officer's words did not 
please him, was unwilling to take offence at anything said by 
Emily's uncle ; — ^ 

" There is a history In att men* a Uvea 
Figuring the nature ot tixe ttmea ^fe«i<i«aft^> 
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The which observed, a man may prophesy, - -m . 

With a near aim , of the main chance of things 
As yet to come to life, which in their seeds 
And weak beginnings lie intreasured." 

"I judge of my brother by the past, my dear Sir. But it is 
not for brother to speak ill of brother; and, therefore, I can 
but say I am very sorry for this affair, especially as Lord 
Overton is a very popular man in London, and by no means 
quarrelsome." 

"He is not a very popular man in the country," said Rose 
Tracy, warmly; "and what you have said, Sir William, is 
surely quite condemnatory enough of your brother, without 
your adding any more." 

"We do not yet know the circumstances," said Mr. Flem- 
ing, in a mild tone ; "perhaps Mr. Winslow may not have been 
the aggressor." 

"Really Sir, I do not see why you should 'perhaps' the 
matter," answered Sir William Winslow; "I must know my 
brother best, I imagine. And I was not aware that clergymen 
advocated duelling." 

"Nor do they, Sir William," replied Fleming; "on that 
point, both were equally in fault. But the question was, I 
think. Who was the aggressor in the quarrel which led to so 
sad and criminal a result? You will excuse me, however, for 
believing that brothers do not always know brothers best. 
Brotherly love is not found ip all families; and where it does 
not exist , the judgment is apt to be prejudiced." 

"Sir, you are a clergyman," answered Sir William Winslow, 
with marked emphasis, "and can venture to comment on 
family disagreements in a way which others could not do." 

"I was utterly unaware that there were any," answered 
Horace Fleming; "and sincerely beg your pardon for touch- 
ing on a subject which, whatever be the circumstances, must 
be deeply painful to any right-feeling man. My observation 
was intended to be as wide and open as the day, I assure you." 

"It was somewhat pointed for the breads ")jo\x ^n^'-^X.^ 
was the other's reply; and turning away m^iJbL fti c^viervsk.%^^n 
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he crossed the room, and spoke to the pretty little girl, who 
was seated not far from the small table , where Mr. Tracy was 
reading his letters by a lamp. That gentleman had not heard 
a word of all that passed regarding the duel between his 
acquaintance, Lord Overton, and Chandos Winslow. .There 
was something in the very first letter he opened which took the 
colour from his cheek; and the second and the third but 
blanched his face still more. As the half light of the shaded 
lamp fell upon his countenance, the deep line which had in- 
dented itself during the last few minutes between his eye- 
brows looked like a dark gash , and every furrow of the brow 
seemed doubly deep. General Tracy fixed his eyes upon him 
with some anxiety ; but Mr. Tracy communicated the contents 
of his letters to no one ; and as soon as Sir William Winslow 
crossed the room, he rose and left it, carrying his papers in 
his hand. 

When he reached his library, where a light was always 
burning at that time of night, he sunk into a chair, and suf- 
fered the letters to drop upon the floor, murmuring, *' Heaven 
and earth ! This is destruction — The North line, too ! To 
be made responsible for debts I had no share in contracting, 
simply because I let them advertise my name as a director. 
The Junction down at nothing, and to be abandoned! The 
Western branch rejected! Why two hundred thousand 
pounds will not cover it ! *' and he pressed his hand upon his 
brow, as if to control the turbulence of thought. 

Then he rose and paced the room rapidly, gazing wildly 
round him at all the pomp and circumstance of wealth that 
surrounded him, and comparing it bitterly with the future 
beggary which he saw impending. But ere he had taken more 
than two or three turns, the door opened, and his brother 
entered. 

''What is the matter, Arthur?" he said. ** Something has 
agitated you terribly." 

Mr. Tracy stooped, picked up the papers from the floor, 
and put them in Jbis brother^ 8 haiid^, V\\.\il\v<a «lm^le word, 
''Read!'' 
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General Tracy did read , and his countenance fell for a 
moment. He instantly recovered himself. **A heavy loss, 
Arthur /' he said ; " and lost in a very foolish manner. I like 
plain, straight forward gaming better than this; but still the 
affair might be worse. Do not give way after this fkshion. 
We must meet the matter as it can best, be met. There is 
enough between you and me to cover more than this ; and you 
know, my dear Arthur, I have none but you and the two 
sweet girls — and that little devil of a boy. A hundred a-y ear 
he must have ; that I have settled in my own mind. The girls 
must have their fortunes. That must be done ; but still the 
two estates will bear more weight than all these sums ; and if 
not , there is my pay. Two old men do not need much, Arthur ; 
and we shall have enough for a beefsteak and a bottle of wine, 
notwithstanding. * ' 

Mr. Tracy pressed his brother's hand, murmuring, "Oh, 
Walter, how can I involve you in my ruin? Besides, Urge 
sums will be required immediately, or I shall be disgraced.** , 

"Poo, poo!" said General Tracy; "no man is ruined so 
long as he has a bed to sleep on, clothes to wear, a house to 
cover him, and food to eat. We shall want none of these 
things, Arthur. We shall be as rich as Sandy Woodyard, 
who is reckoned very well to do ; and, as to raising large sums, 
that will be easily done, without any loss of time. But your 
thoughts are all in confusion with this unexpected stroke. 
Cast the whole from your mind for to-night; come back into 
the drawing-room, and do not let either the baronet or the 
parson see that you are troubled ; sleep quietly over the affair, 
and we will arrange the whole to-morrow. I can raise seventy 
or eighty thousand pounds at a day's notice. You can double 
that; and all I can say, my dear brother, is, that, barring a 
fair provision for the two girls, I care not a rush what becomes 
of the rest. Besides, some of the shares are worth something. 
It is not all lost.** 

"Heaven forbid I** answered Mr. Tracy, "YwXVJiaft w*»3iS. 
loss IS Immense; more than yon know, 'WaYl^x.'* 
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^^ Oh, no I I see it all/* replied the General, glancing again 
at the letters. ^'But it is not so bad. It Tvill be easily managed. 
The 'first sight of bad tidings is always through a magnifying 
glass. The spectacles will have fallen off your nose before 
to-morrow ; and in the mean time shut your eyes to the whole 
concern. Come along; the people will think it strange if we 
are both absent together any longer; and the dear girls will 
think it strange , which is worse." 

Mr. Tracy suffered himself to be led back to the drawing- 
room; and there, by a great effort, so far conquered the busy 
and rebellious thoughts within, that his guests did not discover 
any difference of manner. His daughters did, indeed; and 
both Emily and Rose retired to bed that night thoughtful and 
sad; for they were well aware that their father's friendship for 
Lord Overton was not strong enough for the intelligence of his 
being wounded to cause the degree |of agitation they beheld. 
Rose , too , had her own particular share of sorrow and an- 
xiety , and her cheek was pale when she arose the next morn- 
ing , as if she had known little rest during the night. 

With Mr. Tracy, the effect of a night's consideration — 
for it certainly was not a night's sleep that he obtained — was 
to plunge him into despair. The first blow had been stunning. 
As not unfrequently happens with corporeal injuries, it had 
for a time crushed out the full perception of the wound; but 
when he thought of the immediate pressure , and the future 
^oggary -^ when he looked all the difficulties and disgraces 
which surrounded him in the face, as they stared at him 
through his bed curtains, in the midst of the night, his heart 
sunk low, low; and his brain had well nigh given way under 
the anguish of mind he endured.' He was up early the next 
morning, with the letters in his hand, and pen and ink beside 
him , calculating the full amount of his disaster. It would be 
tedious to the reader to enter into details or explanations on 
the subject — how it happened, or by what means it was 
brought about. Suffice it, that he found his ultimate loss 
would probably be so large ^ as \*o eoiii^c^^^ ^^^ ^1^ his 
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estates. That, if still billing to assist him, his brother must 
sell, or mortgage deeply, the family property; and — a 
matter of much more immediate concern — that the sum of 
one hundred and fifty thousand pounds must be raised within 
a fortnight, to save him from disgrace. He had taken up 
money largely, which must be instantly repaid; and when he 
thought of all the tedious processes of the law — the impossi- 
bility of hurrying a transaction of such magnitude — the few 
persons who were capaple, or would be willing to lend such a 
sum without full investigation of the security — the utter im- 
probability of his obtaining it in time, his brain whirled, and 
in imagination he saw himself torn away from his luxurious 
home, a beggar, a bankrupt, and a prisoner. 

He gazed wildly at the window ; his daughter Emily passed 
across from one green-house to the other — a vision of love- 
liness. ^'Better die," muttered Mr ..Tracy, with his thoughts all 
whirling; '* better die at once I" and he reached out his hand 
to the pistols which lay upon the top of the scrutoire. He 
looked at them for a moment, laid them down beside him on 
the table, and pressed his hand upon his brow. Someone 
knocked, and, without waiting for an answer, came in. 
General Tracy looked at his brother, advanced to the table, 
put the pistols in his pocket, and rung the bell sharply. 
"Arthur," he said, "you are not well. We must have the 
doctor. — Go down immediately to Mr. Woodyard," he con- 
tinued, when the servant appeared, "and teU him I should 
like to see him without a moment's delay." 

In half an hour more, Mr. Tracy was bled copiously, and 
found instant relief. 

"Good God I" he said, in a low tone, turning towards his 
brother, who was the only person in the room besides the sur- 
geon and himself, "what was I going to do." 

"Now what the devil is all this. Sir," said the surgeon, 
who had been perfectly quiet, and even tender with his old 
friend, till he saw that he was freed from the imminent danger 
which had menaced him, but then instanViy x«%wxci^^V\% tvA^ 
famUiaritjr. "You have been about some cata^^ioW^ ^TLt^^I •» 
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and burnt your fingers. I know you — I know you ! EYOry 
man has some point on which he is a fool; and the wiser he is 
on others, the greater the fool he is on that. I can guess what 
it is ; so there is no use of denying it. That infernal black- 
guard Scriptolimus Bond, was not with you a whole morning 
for nothing, about a fortnight ago. He has^one to smash; 
all his bubbles have burst, and he is off to America with all he 
could collect. Thank God, he did not get a farthing from 
me, though he tried hard; but I know he took you in to the 
tune of many thousand pounds ; for he told me so, and showed 
me some of the drafts." 

^' That is not the worst of it, my good friend," answered 
Mr. Tracy, in a low tone; "there is not one line in which 
I have taken shares — and I am sorry to say I have done so 
to a large extent — which has not fallen almost to the ground.'* 

" Upon my word, you must be a very unlucky fellow, not 
to have one folly escape without punishment,'* answered the 
surgeon. But General Tracy interfered, saying, *' There, 
there, let him alone, Woodyard. He is not in a fit state of 
health or mind to be railed at." 

"Do you suppose you know better than I do?" asked 
Sandy Woodyard. "You are a conceited old gentleman, upon 
my word. Stick to your own tools, General. I am deter- 
mined I will know all about this business ; for I must , and will 
be informed of what is pressing on my patient's mind." 

"It is," replied Mr. Tracy, in a slow, thoughtful tone, 
"that within one fortnight, my good friend, I have to pay 
nearly one hundred and fifty thousand pounds ; and forty-nine 
thousand pounds thereof within four days, without time to 
make the necessary arrangements, almost without time for 
thought. I wrote up to sell shares, to meet the latter sum, 
at whatever might be the loss ; and the answer was that letter, 
telling me that the shares I mentioned were a mere drag— 
worth nothing in the market. Is not that enough to press hard 
upon any man's mind, Woodyard." 

*^No, *' answered the suTgeon, bluntiy , "not unless he be 
s fooL Yon Ve plenty to meet ihe demvcLdi. Xw^toarj ii«*»\jfc 
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as rich as you have been; but you have chosen to have your 
dance, and so you must pay the piper. As to the forty-nine 
thousand pounds, you can get somebody to advance it. If 
nobody else can be found, I will.** 

"You!" said Mr. Tracy. 

** You , Woodyard I '* cried the General. 

"Oh, yes — why not?" replied the surgeon ; "I 'ma poor 
devil ; but I have got something, and I have made a little more 
by these same speculations which have burnt your fingers, 
Tracy ; only you see I never ventured upon any thing that was 
not sure — I touched nothing that was not going — I did not 
sow a field that was not ploughed and harrowed. You have 
nothing to do, therefore, but to let me know the day, and 
give me a little bill of sal^ of your personals and timber to the 
amount advanced, and the money shall be ready. Come, 
come ! — do not lose heart. You will get somebody to ad- 
vance the other money wanted; and in the mean time, if I 
were the General, I would run up to London, and look after 
these shares and scrip. I do not believe a word of some of 
them not bringing in money yet." 

Mr. Tracy pressed his hand for his only reply; but he felt 
deeply the worthy man's kindness, the more, perhaps, from 
the blunt way in which it was ofiered. 

"There, now, keep yourself quiet, and all will go well," 
continued Sandy Woodyard, taking up his hat and cane , and 
bending his steps homeward. But Mr. Tracy could not do 
what the surgeon directed. What man of lively imagination 
can ever keep himself quiet when danger is still impending 
over him? Who but Washington Irving's Dutchman could 
ever batten down the hatches, and sleep out the storm. Mr. 
Tracy felt that the storm was not passed yet. The good sur- 
geon had afforded unexpected relief, it is true ; but still the 
enormous sum to be paid within one fortnight, without any 
preparation for it, rose up to his eyes like the rock of adamant 
before the ship of Sinbad the sailor; and he asked \i\m&^ 
again and again how it was to be raised, "wliete \t^«i&\A\^^ 
found. There was no answer, NevertheVesB , Yift «is«vxtsv^^ ^ 

J Wfiim, and its Consequences, W 
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tranquillity which he did not feel; and aisuring his brother 
that he was better, and his mind relieved of its greatest 
burden, he went in with him to breakfast. 

Rose was pale; but Emily seemed to have had bright 
dreams, for seldom had her beauty been more resplendent. 
Sir William Winslow sat near and gazed at her Arom time to 
time, with eyes full of passion; and as soon as breakfast was 
over, he requested to speak a few words with Mr. Tracy alone. 
That gentleman had not yet got his newspapers , and , to say 
the truth, was anxious in no light degree to look at the share 
list ; but he courteously acceded at once , and led the way to 
his library. The conference was long; and when the young 
baronet came out, his eyes were sparkling and his air trium- 
phant. He ordered his horses instantly, to ride over to 
Winslow Abbey; but while he waited at the door for their 
coming, he murmured, *'She must be mine — she will never 
hesitate when her father^s safety depends upon it! '* 

At a furious pace, up hill and down dale, rode Sir William 
Winslow, to his old family property, half-killing the groom 
behind him; and as soon as he arrived, he asked if "Nb. Ro- 
berts or Mr. Grubbup, the law-agent of Lord Overton, had 
been there. 

"Mr. Roberts hasn't been since Thursday last, Sir Wil- 
liam,'* replied Mrs. Garbett, who opened the hall doors; 
"but the other gentleman with the queer name, is in the 
drawing-room, waiting for you , Sir." 

Sir William strode to the drawing-room, horsewhip in 
hand, as if meditating mischief; but his salutation of the man 
of law was, on the contrary, quite condescending; "Well, 
Grubbup," he said, **I have just heard sad news of Lord 
Overton and my mad brother Chandos." 

"Ay, very sad indeed. Sir William," said Lord Overton's 
agent; "but I suppose, of course, Sir, you do not take up 
the quarrel of your brother in a matter of business. " 

"Qb, certainly not, Mr. Grubbup," replied Sir William. 
^^Ido not tnke up his quarrels at aHl. 'Eu\» ^V^t I mished prin- 
cipally to know waa this. Hew mW ^^ \swA%R?aL^XL>tt^x:««^Ti^\ 
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be affected by the state of Lord Overton. He was not expected 
to live, I understand?** 

''He is better, Sir William, he is better,** answered the 
man of law. "There is every hope of his doing well. But 
even were it not so, I took a little precaution, lu<^kily, afler 
our last conference , with the approval of Mr. Roberts , which 
would render the arrangement binding upon his heirs, exors, 
and admors. 1 drew up this agreement of purchase and sale, 
which on Saturday last, not ten minutes before he went to the 
opera, I got him to sign. Nothing is wanting but your own 
signature, Sir William, and the transaction is complete.** 

" With the exception of the payment of the money,*' said 
Sir William Winslow ; " but that is a very important part, Mr. 
Grubbup , especially at the present moment.** 

"But, Sir William," said the agent, " you know the timber 
— and it is only usual — " 

" All very well, my good Sir,*' rejoined the young baronet, 
whose eyes had been running over the paper, and who assumed 
a very decided, not to say domineering tone; "but I see the 
question of the timber is provided for. It is, by this document, 
to be taken, at a valuation, although I fixed my own valuation 
before. Let that pass, however; I will not contest that point. 
In regard to the payment, I am decided: I will sign no paper 
till I am made sure that, by the fifth of next month, at least 
one half of the purchase-money shall be paid into my hands. 
If you do not make me perfectly sure of that, I will dispose of 
the property at once to some one else. You know I have 
another offer.** 

Mr. Grubbup looked amazed and confounded; but Sir 
William Winslow convinced him he was in earnest, by inform- 
ing him that he had, in fact, need of the sum of one hundred 
and twenty thousand pounds, on the day named. The man 
of law was terribly afraid of losing all the various comfortable 
pickings , which men of law get out of such transactions, if he 
did not comply; but, after a little bush-fighting, he found 
means to satisfy Sir Wiiliam Winslow tlh&t tHil V*^ ^<^%vt«k^ 
should be done; and the baronet rode away ^i^^^ecXMi^^^ 
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triumphant joy in his heart, at the idea of soon possessing her 
who had inspired him with a passion which deserved hardly 
any other epithet than that of fierce, 

CHAPTER XIX. 

It was the evening of a beautiful day in February, when 
Chandos Winslow returned by the lanes at the back of North- 
ferry house towards his gardener's cottage. The scene and 
the hour were peaceful; and their tranquillity overspread his 
heart as if a balm were poured upon it. Frosts had departed 
to the pole. A west wind, slightly veering to the south, had 
brought the breath of summer from the distant lands. The 
early-loving thrush was singing his first sweet song upon the 
top of a bare tree. It was very pleasant. Chandos wished he 
had been bom a gardener. Nevertheless, he hurried his 
pace ; for he had a rose to tend. He fancied — he hoped that 
she knight soon be by the little basin of gold and silver fish; 
but he had only two ways of approaching it: one by the gate 
near his own house, one by that at the other end of the 
grounds, which would have brought him before the windows 
of the mansion. He went into the cottage then for the key ; 
and there good dame Humphreys detained him, impatient, 
for a few minutes, telling him how kind Miss Rose had been, 
coming down often to see little Tim; and how the boy had 
been sent daily to the school in the village, from which he had 
not yet come back, though it was late ; and how the gentleman, 
who had been there with him one night, (z. 6. Lockwood,) 
had been there the night before, and again, not ten minutes 
before, asking about him, and exceedingly anxious to see 
him, and very much provoked to find he had not come back; 
and how he had gone away grumbling and mumbling, as the 
old woman called it , and saying to himself, that as he , Mr. 
Acton, was not there, he must do it himself , for there was no 
time to be lost. 

^ C&Azi<fo5 did not mark her m\xcV^ W^^m^TolY telling her, if 
I^ockwood returned y to say tlaAl\ie'vio\3\^>i^\i«i.0BL\\xV^-V^^ 
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hour, he took up a light Dutch hoe, which stood in the corner of 
the cottage parlour, and went out to the garden. 

With a hand trembling with that sweet expectation which 
sometimes shakes the powerful frame even more than the 
feeble one , he opened the garden gate and went in. Close to 
the entrance he met one of the labourers in the garden, who 
wished him good evening, and said he was glad to see him, for 
the busy time was coming on. The man was going home for 
the night , and Chandos soon got rid of him , and of one of the 
boys who followed ; for the sky was already very grey , and he 
feared that any delay might deprive him of the sweet moments 
coveted. He felt sure he should find Rose there. The very 
air seemed to breathe of love. She could not be absent. 

He was right. Rose was beside the marble basin, but her 
eyes were dropping tears into it. He leaned the hoe against 
one of the pillars, and her hand was soon in his. Chandos 
could not resist the impulse to hold her for one moment to his 
heart. 

"Oh, do not; do not, Chandos," she said. "I have much, 
very much to tell you ; and it is all sad." 

"Speak, dear RoseJ" he answered; "let me hear it at once. 
Tell me ever}'thing; tell me anything but that you are not mine 

— that you are to be another's." 

" Oh , no ; it is not that , " she said , with a faint smile. " I 
have not time to tell you to-night, for you see it is growing 
quite dusk. Come to-morrow. I must see you — ^I must speak 
with you." 

"Oh, stay one minute!" cried her lover, detaining her; 
"let me know something, at least, of what it is that grieves you 

— but a few words, dear Rose." 

"They must be very sad ones," she answered. "My 
father is ruined, Chandos. My poor sister, dear, dear Emily, 
has consented, to save him from immediate destruction, to wed, 
with terrible haste, a man she does not, cannot love — your 
own brother, Chandos — and, oh! — what is worse tVv«i.TL 
all — I fear, I am sure, she loves another*," aivdlXo^^ ^^^'^ 
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Chandos was silent for an instant, holding her hand in his, 
and gazing upon her with love and sympathy ; but the next in- 
stant he heard voices speaking, and steps advancing, in the 
narrow winding walk behind. 

"Good Heaven, it is your brother 1 " cried Rose. "I hear 
his terrible voice. Fly 1 fly ! Where can I escape him? " 

" Up that walk, dear girl, " replied Chandos. ** I will easily 
avoid him. I will leap the hedge there. But let me see you 
safe first. *' 

"No, no ! Go at once, go at once,** she cried; and Chandos, 
in obedience to her wish, passed through between the pillars, 
and leaped the low hedge which bordered a hawhaw that 
divided the grounds of Northferry from the neighbouring 
fields. He had, at first, proposed to cross the next enclosure 
4it once, and return to his cottage; but it was lighter beyond 
the precincts of the garden, than under thelshadow of the trees. 
He did not wish his brother to find him there; he wished to 
assure himself that Rose got away unseen, and he remained on 
the other side of the hedge , which, as he stood with his feet at 
the bottom of the hawhaw, overtopped his head by about nine 
inches. He had no idea that he would be witness to more than 
his brother passing by along the walk, which approached within 
about ten paces of the hawhaw on one side , and which skirted 
the little factitious ruin above the fish-pond , within a foot or 
two , on the other. Had he had an idea of the possibility even 
of his becoming an eves- dropper, he would not have hesitated, 
but crossed the field at once ; but the path was , as I have said, 
at ten paces* distance, and unless the persons walking along it 
spoke very loud, it was impossible for any one in the hawhaw 
to hear more than an occasional word, unless the passers-by 
piCused. Thus much is necessary to the character of Chandos. 
He paused, but it was to conceal himself, liot to listen. 

The moment after he had leapt the hedge, Sir William 

Winslow appeared at the turn of the little path ; but he was 

preceded a step by another. His brother's figure Chandos 

recognised at once, notwithstandiiv^ l\\^ ^o-wing obscurity; 

^at, for an instaDt, he could not dial\ii^\JA^V^V^^«j&V\^^\Br 
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panion ; for the short, slight-made man , who aocompanied the 
baronet, was wrapped in one of those loose formless sort of 
coats, called paletots. The next moment, however, the sound 
of their voices, raised exceedingly high, and in angry tones, 
reached him as he stood and gazed through the hedge ; and he 
recognized that of Mr. Roberts. None of the words were dis- 
tinct ; but it was evident that both were highly excited ; and, 
bj the sharp and vehement gestures of Roberts, so unlike his 
usual, quiet, and staid demeanour, and by the rapid pace at 
which he walked, with the baronet following, Chandos judged 
that the good steward was endeavouring to escape from provo- 
cation beyond endurance, even to his tranquil and equable dis- 
position. Just as they came up to the little Greek temple, 
which had been built over the fish-pond — that is to say , at the 
nearest point of the walk to the spot where Chandos was con- 
cealed — Sir William Winslow laid a grasp upon Roberts^s 
collar, as if to stop him in his rapid advance, exclaiming at the 
same moment, ^'Damn you , Sir, what do you mean? ** 

Roberts instantly shook off his grasp , and whirled round 
confronting him. At the same moment he exclaimed vehe- 
mently , " I will not , Sir William Winslow ! If you will have it, 
I believe you burnt it." 

The baronet instantly struck him with his fist, exclaiming, 
"You damned rascal! *' The next instant his eye seemed to 
light upon the Dutch hoe, which Chandos had left leaning 
against the pillar. He snatched it up , struck the steward a 
violent blow on the head with it, which brought him instantly 
to the ground, and added another as he fell. 

Chandos sprang up, struggled over the hedge, and ran for- 
ward. But his brother, hearing some one coming, darted away 
up the shrubbery walks, and was out of sight in a moment. 
Kneeling down by poor Roberts's side, the young gentleman 
raised his head. But what was his horror and distress, when 
he found that the two middle fingers of his left hand rested in a 
deep indentation in the skull , while a gaping wound in the 
scalp , cut by the iron of the hoe , was pouring foT\.Vi\i\ciCi^^"t^- 
fuseljJ Bending closely down, he Bawai^OTXlioiioi^iJKv^Vc^'^v 
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nungled with the gray hair; and, with a feeling of sickening 
horror at his heart, he laid the body gently on the ground 
again , and gazed at it for several minutes , as if the sight had 
turned him into stone. 

Oh, what a dark and terrible moment was that! What a 
whirlpool of horrible thoughts did his brain become I What 
anguish of mind — what wavering hesitation of purpose — what 
indignation — what sorrow did he not feel ! The first impulse 
was to run and call for assistance; but then he shook his head, 
and murmured **He is deadl he is dead! No aid can ever bring 
him back to life/* Bending down again, he pressed his hand 
upon the wrist, and then upon the heart. There was no pul- 
sation. All was still for ever I The complicated machine was 
broken, never to be repaired again. The lamp drowned out, 
not to be re-lighted. 

What should he do? How should he act? He had seen an 
honest, upright, noble-minded man murdered before his eyes: 
but the murderer was his own brother 1 They had lain in the 
same womb ; they had hung at the same breast; they had joyed 
in the same smiles ; the same blood flowed in their veins ; — and 
yet one was a murderer, the other, the witness of the crime. 
It was a terrible struggle. Duty called upon him to denounce 
the criminal; indignation prompted him to the same course. 
By that very brother's acts , brotherly love had long seemed 
extinguished between them. Yet Chandos could not make up 
his mind to be his brother's accuser, to give him up to trial and 
to death. 

"I cannot — I cannot," he said, after a long and painful 
ifevery. "Poor Roberts , I can do thee no good; and I cannot 
be a destroying angel to my own race. 'Vengeance is mine, 
saith the Lord, I will repay;' " and, turning away from the fatal 
scene, he hurried back to the small gate which led out to- 
wards his own cottage. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

"Who was that I saw crossing the lawn a little while ago?" 
said Mr. Tracy, speaking to his valet, who came in to assist him 
in dressing for dinner. 

"I saw a gentleman at the door asking for Acton, Sir," 
replied the servant; "and, as one of the men met him coming 
back this afternoon, I told the person that he would most likely 
find him in the garden ; for he seemed quite a gentleman , and 
in a great hurry to speak with him. I hope I did not do wrong, 
Sir?" 

"Oh dear, no," answered Mr. Tracy; "I am glad to hear 
Acton has come back. Let him know to-morrow morning, 
that I want to talk to him." 

Mr. Tracy went on calmly with his dressing ; and when he 
had done , as the second bell had rung, he took up a book and 
read. He was very grave. Thought was importunate ; for, . 
though he had freed himself from present difficulties, yet the 
future was dark and menacing; and, at what a price had he 
purchased temporary relief? His daughter's happiness — he 
felt it — had been the sacrifice. He saw that she did not, that 
she could not love Sir William Winslow; and yet the baronet, 
bending all the energies of his mind to the speedy gratification 
of the passion which moved him, had skilfully contrived, with 
as little appearance of selfish policy as possilble, to make the 
sum which was immediately necessary to Mr. Tracy dependent 
upon the time of the union of his daughter with himself. With- 
out entering into long explanations , he had stated that he had 
the power to settle that sum upon his wife ; implying, untruly, 
that he had not the power of lending it under other circum- 
stances. Mr. Tracy was obliged to accept his terms without 
inquiry. Emily yielded with despair in her heart, and dark 
forebodings in her mind. She had but one consolation — one 
support — that, by the sacrifice of all that was most dear, she 
was saving her father. She repeated it to VietsfeXS ^iVX^wsawcA^ 
time5 a-day; and kept it ever before "hex m Vh^ n^^'Kc^ «sA 
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wearing hours of the night. It was the only means she had of 
keeping the bitter angyish of her spirit from bursting forth 
before every eye. Do what she would, it did sometimes appear; 
and Mr. Tracy felt the silent reproach, and dared not pause 
and think; but filled every moment with some occupation, how- 
ever trifling, which might withdraw his mind from the terrible 
consciousness, that he was sacrificing his child. 

When the bell rang, he walked down to the drawing-room 
with a quick step. His two daughters were there alone — 
Emily exceedingly pale, but calm, though very grave; Hose 
striving for cheerfulness with an effort almost hysterical. The 
General was absent in London. Sir William Winslow was not 
yet down, though he had only arrived that morning from town, 
and might be supposed to feel eagerness to be with his betroth- 
ed as much as possible. Five, ten minutes passed; dinner 
was announced; and then some more time went by; till, at 
length, Mr. Tracy sent up a servant to inform his guest that 
they waited for him; and in a few minutes more, Sir William 
presented himself. His appearance, however, struck every- 
body as very strange. His face was usually florid ; his manner 
calm and resolute; his tone quick and decided, — but now his 
cheek was like a sheet of gray paper; his eyes wandering and 
haggard; his step vaccillating; his tone wavering, and his 
words confused. He apologized for the tardiness of his ap- 
pearance, saying, that he had felt fatigued with his journey, 
and somewhat ill, and had fallen asleep. Emily expressed no 
concern or sympathy, though his excuses were principally ad- 
dressed to her. They had had a full explanation together. He 
knew the terms on which he obtained her hand ; and she did 
not wish him to suppose her moved by feelings she did not 
experience. It was her person he sought to possess, not her 
love. That he obtained; she could give no more. 

Mechanically he offered her his arm, to take her in to 

dinner; sat beside her, and talked. It was strange, rambling 

conversation; sometimes distilled drop by drop, as if each 

fFord were the last he would ever s^eak*, sometimes frightfully 

rapid. They formed a strange (ioiitT«k.6\. , V^ ^icA^Ta^-^ — - %he 
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in her calm taciturnity; he in his perturbed, unequal elo- 
quence. Yet there were strong feelings at the heart of both : 
hers high, grand, ennobling; a battle fought, a struggle striven, 
a victory won over self: — his turbulent, agitating, oppressive ; 
a fierce contest, a terrible strife, a losing battle against remorse 
and dismay. There was nothing harsh , nothing resisting in 
her demeanour. It was all done ; the combat of the mind was 
over — the assent was given : she yielded herself to the knife : 
she was Jephthah's daughter in the mountains, the expiation 
of her father's folly, prepared or preparing for the sacrifice. 
She was cold. How could she be otherwise? But there was 
na harshness. 

He, on the contrary, was strangely excited. Every time 
the door opened, he turned round with a start, and looked 
with straining eyes behind him. When the butler asked in a 
whisper of Mr. Tracy, ^what wines he should set upon the table 
after dinner — a question he had forgotten to put before — 
Sir William Winslow listened with all his ears to catch the 
sounds , as if they bore matter of life and death to him ; and 
when Mr. Tracy answered aloud, "Some red hermitage and 
claret,'* he applied himself to talk again with exceeding vehe- 
mence. 

The shadow of the dead haunted him. The gaunt spectre 
of Remorse was ever before his eyes. 

Doubt too — terrible, vague, cloudy, indefinite doubt, the 
most oppressive of all states of mind , the most fearful form of 
Nemesis — hung over him like a brooding fury. *'Was he 
really dead?" he asked himself; "Was the man slain?" He 
had fallen very heavily. That last blow had been followed 
by a sound strange and frightful : the cracking of solid bone 
mingled with a deathly groan. The eyes — he had seen them 
even in the dim twilight — had swum mortally in the sinking 
head. There had been a gasp which he did not like to think 
of, a dire clutching after breath of lungs that would receive 
it no more. What he would have given to creep quietly and 
silently down those wintry walls, and look. «l\. >i\i^ «^Q\,^\\Kt^ 
lie bad left him! to feel about with hi8\iaMBmN.V^ ^"ajc^w^'s^-, 
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and ascertain if the body was still there! But he sat chained 
to his seat in marble teiror. He dared not turn his eyes to- 
wards the side where the deed had been done; he hardly dared 
to think of it, lest his thoughts unwittingly should find a tongue 
to bear witness against him. Yet he remembered that no one 
had seen the deed, as far as he knew; that he had met the 
object of his crime by accident, as he was returning to the 
house after a short walk in the grounds; that he had encoun- 
tered no one by the way, either going or coming; that he had 
even gone out of the house by one of the conservatories, which 
led directly to a close and narrow walk, so that none could tell 
he had ever set his foot across the threshold. All these seemed 
comfortable reflections ; but yet, strange to saf, they brought 
neither comfort nor assurance. There is a consciousness that 
murder has its mysterious witnesses, which ever sits heavily 
on the felon's spirit. Why, he knew not, but he felt detected, 
even while he strove to prove to himself that detection was im- 
possible. Oh, crime is a terrible thing ! 

Nevertheless the whole of dinner-time passed over quietly: 
there was nothing took place to cause alarm ; and when Emily 
and Rose left the table, Mr. Tracy remarked, "Sir William, 
you do not seem well. If you would take my advice, you 
would send for our worthy surgeon, Mr. Woodyard, and adopt 
some precautionary measures. I think you must have over- 
fatigued yourself." 

"I had a hard day's work in London, yesterday," replied 
his guest, "running after those lawyers all day long; and I 
travelled all night. I did not sleep either, though I usually 
sleep as well in a carriage as a bed. Perhaps I am a little 
heated. My face is flushed , is it not? " 

It was as pale as death. 

By Mr. Tracy's persuasion the surgeon was sent for ; and 
was soon in the house. 

"Well, what is the matter with you?" he asked, as soon 
as the young baronet was pointed out as his patient; and, 
pressing his band upon the pulse, he stared into Sir William's 
/aee, as if be wished to put bim out oi <io^xTk^»^TlKWl^. 
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"I do not know, doctor/* replied the other. "I do not 
feel well — am fatigued — have got a head -ache — my 
temples throb; and my thoughts are somewhat confused/' 

"iTou have got something on your mind," said Sandy 
Woodyard, thinking of Emily, whom the old man loved 
dearly, and did not like to see sacrificed; "your conscience 
is not quiet, I should think — this is all mental/* 

"What do you mean. Sir?" ^sked Sir William Winslow, 
fiercely ; his pride and his courage coming arm in arm to his 
aid the moment he was attacked in front. 

"I mean just what I say," replied the surgeon, nothing 
daunted; "there is no sign in the pulse or the temperature of 
the skin, to show any corporeal ailment. It must be mental; 
and the best thing to prevent the mind acting too strongly on 
the body, will be to let you blood. Bring me a basin and a 
good stout stick, flunky." 

Sir William Winslow submitted willingly enough , though 
he hated the old man mortally, for words which touched 
rudely but unwittingly on the deep concealed wound. Sandy 
Woodyard made him grasp the stick tightly in his hand, 
pierced the arm, and as the blood spirted forth, indulged in 
a grim smile, muttering. "Ay, black — damned black — 
black blood as ever I saw — very needful to draw this off — we 
must have a good drop I *' 

And a good drop he did certainly take ; for, whether, from 
judging it really necessary, or from a slight touch of malice,, 
he bled the baronet till he fainted. Sir WUliam was carried to 
his room, and soon brought to consciousness again; but good 
Mr. Woodyard was not aware that, in one respect, at least, 
he had conferred a favour, by affording a fair excuse to his 
patient for not joining the party below any more that 
night. Even that was a relief; but it was not till the next 
morning that Sir William Winslow was aware of all he had 
escaped. 

It was the custom atNorthferry, for the under gardeivftT^ 
every night, before he retired to rest, to pe-Ta.TD^\s\».\ft ^Jea 
grounds, and then to let loose some large do^% , ^eWvcL^ *» 
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very necessary guards to a place -which, by its open boundaries, 
and solitary situation, -was much exposed to depredation. On 
the night in question, about ten o'clock, he sallied forth, 
when the moon was just rising, faint, dim, and watery, as 
she not unfrequently appears after one of those fine, warm, 
unseasonable, February days, with a few thin lines of gray 
and white cloud drawn across her sickly disk. She gave a 
good deal of light, howevei; and he took his way along the 
paths , rather enjoying the walk than feeling it a burthensome 
task. When he approached the confines of the grounds, on 
the field side, and came near the little temple so often men- 
tioned, he saw, by the beams of the moon, something lying, 
partly on the path, partly off, like a large dog curled up to 
spring at him; and he paused in doubt and some alarm. The 
object remained quite still; and drawing slowly nearer, he 
found it was the body of a man. He touched the hand ; it was 
deadly cold; and in terror and consternation he ran straight 
across the lawns back to the house. Servants and lights soon 
followed him down to the spot; and consternation and horror 
reached their height, when it was found , that the very person 
who a few hours before had been asking for the head-gardener, 
at the mansion, had been murdered in the grounds. The 
body was already quite stiff; but it was taken up and carried 
into one of the tool-houses, while some of the people ran 
back to give Mr. Tracy information of the event. The rest 
gathered round the corpse as it lay upon a gardener's bench ; 
and many were the comments made — some ridiculona and 
almost laughable, some sad, some sublime in their simplicity. 

''Well, it is a queer thing to see a dead man, any how,*' 
said one of the spectators, in a very low tone; 'Hhey all look 
80 dull like." 

''Poor man! I;w6nder what his wife is thinking about 
now," said another. 

"Ah! he saw the sun go down that will rise again to-mor- 

row as bright &8 eyer y and he see it no more," wastheobser- 

ration of an old servant. " "WeW, m^ til\^\>^UI toon come too. 

Godsend it be not a bloody one , Vke V\%V 
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Mr. Tracy was soon upon the spot; and walking up to the 
body, he took a lantern from the hands of one of the men and 
held it near the corpse, before he asked for any further infor- 
mation than he had received by the way. 

"I have seen that face before," he said, after considering 
the countenance of the dead man for a moment. ** It surely is 
Mr. Roberts , the steward and agent of Sir Harry Winslow. 
Yes, it certainly is his face. Here, come forward, Taylor, 
and bear witness what we find upon the body. This is a most 
strange and terrible affair. I feel almost sure that this is poor 
Koberts, and the fact of his being killed in these grounds is 
most extraordinary.*' 

The man he spoke to was his butler, and advancing to his 
master's side, he held the lantern while Mr. Tracy examined 
the contents of the dead man's pockets. The first thing that 
was taken out seemed to settle the identity at once. It was a 
letter, which had been opened, addressed to '* Richard 
Roberts, Esquire, Winslow Abbey; " and although Mr. Tracy 
proceeded to read it, in search of any information which could 
lead to a discovery of the murderer, it may be unnecessary to 
give the contents in this place , as they have been already laid 
before the reader. The epistle, in short, was that which 
Chandos had written the night before , after having quitted 
the park ; but to Mr. Tracy's mind it conveyed no hint of the 
state of the case. He only saw, that Mr. Winslow had written 
somewhat sharply, and he thought, '*The poor young man 
will regret this when he finds what a sad fate has overtaken an 
old and faithful servant of his family." 

He handed over the letter, when he had read it, to the 
butler, with a pencil, saying, ''Mark it ; " and then proceeded 
with his examination. Nothing had been taken from the body. 
The watch was there; the purse was safe in the pocket, though 
it contained a good deal of money. The pocket-book, with 
various papers, receipts, bills, promissory notes, memoranda, 
and letters , was also there. Even a pair of silvet «^^i^\»i^^^^ 
in a moroccO'leatber casBf bad not been d\8\.\tt\i^^ Vti ^^ 
waistcoat pocket; and it became apparent that TCi\>\i«tl ^"^^ 
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not been the object, or that the assassin had been disturbed 
before he had time to reap the froits of his crime. 

The next object of examination was the exact spot where 
the body had been found; and Mr. Tracy proceeded thither 
with the nnder-gardener, followed by all the rest. There 
were but few traces of feet, for the gravel walk was hard; bat 
there was a qnaniity of blood where the poor man had lain; 
and while Mr. Tracy was looking narrowly at the place, one of 
the men cried, **Here is what did it, Sir;" and at the same 
time took up the Dutch hoe which was lying on the grass hard 
by. On holding the lantern to the tool, some blood and gray 
hair was found upon the blunt edge , and at one comer ; and 
Mr. Tracy ordered it to be conveyed, exactly as it was, to 
the tool-house, whither, afler having concluded his personal 
inspection of the spot, he returned himself. He there paused 
and meditated, and at length said to the under-gardener, 
** Go and call Mr. Acton hither.'* 

In a few minutes, Chandos was in the tool-house. He 
was perfectly calm and grave, for he had had time to think and 
to determine upon his conduct. 

"Here is a very terrible affair, Acton," said Mr. Tracy. 
'^This poor gentleman has been murdered in the grounds, 
close to the fish-pond. He asked at the hT)U8e for you, it 
seems ; and was directed to seek you in the garden. Look at 
him close, and tell me who he is.'* 

"I do not need to look nearer, Sir," replied Chandos, 
gazing firmly on the corpse; '4t is the body of poor Mr. Ro- 
berts , the late Sir Harry Winslow's agent — as good a man as 
ever lived." 

**Did he find you in the garden? " asked Mr. Tracy. 

"No, Sir," replied Chandos ; " I quitted the garden after 
speaking a few words to Miss Rose Tracy, by the basin, as 
she was feeding the godd-fish." 

" That must have been very nearly at the time he was seek- 
mgyou,'' said Mr. Tracy. "I saw him cross the lawn, and I 
saw my daughter return aboul ten nmwx\i^% ^^<&rwards. Did 
you quit the garden immediately aftet^ovx^vwV^jt'l"'"' 
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<^ Immediately," answered Chandos. 

"Do you know whose hoe that is?" inquired Mr. Tracy, 
pointing to the one that lay by the dead man. 

"Mine, Sir," replied Chandos at once; "I left it leaning 
igainst the pillar." And, taking it up, he added, as he 
ooked at it, "The murder must have been committed with 
;his." 

"Leave it there," said Mr. Tracy. "Pray what did Mr. 
Eloberts want with you *? " 

"Of that I can have no notion, Sir," was the young gentle- 
nan's reply. "I did not even know that he had been seeking 
ne, till you informed me of the fact just now." He saw that 
}ome suspicion was beginning to attach itself to him; but 
Chandos Winslow was not a man to suffer himself to feel per- 
sonal alarm easily, and he remained so calm and self-pos- 
sessed, that Mr. Tracy felt that some vague doubts which he 
[lad entertained had done him injustice. 

"This affair," he said, at lengthy '*is as strange as ter- 
rible , and must be immediately inquired into further. Taylor, 
jTOu remain here with one of the men till the constable can be 
brought up from the village. Then give the body and the hoe 
nto his charge , and render him every assistance he may re- 
:][uire; but nothing must be taken away or altered till the 
coroner, to whom I shall write immediately, arrives. Let 
3verybody, too, avoid the spot where the crime was com- 
mitted, in order that any traces which may perhaps be apparent 
to-morrow, though we have not been able to find them to- 
night, may not be effaced." 

"It may perhaps be better. Sir," said Chandos, "to keep 
the door by my cottage locked. Then the men will not pass 
bhat way to their work. Here is my key; I can go round by 
the house. Sandes has also a key, which can be fetched from 
bim, if you like." 

"Do you know when Sandes left the garden?" asked Mr. 
Tracy quickly , as if a new thought had struck him. 

" A little before myaelf, ' ' answered CViando^. ''''\xEi^\.\v\is^ 
Bnd bis boy in the walk going homeward*'^ 

j4 WAim, and its Consequences. YL 
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"And are you certain this crime had not been committed 
before he went home ? ' ' was the next inquiry. 

"Perfectly, Sir," said Chandos; "for I must have seen 
the body if it lay by the fish-pond, as you said just now. 
Sandes must have been out of the grounds, if he went straight 
forward, before I reached the basin." 

"It is all very strange!" said Mr. Tracy; and, taking the 
key , he left the spot, followed close by Chandos , and some 
of the servants. No further conversation took place, how- 
ever; and the young gentleman, with a feeling of deep gloom, 
returned to his cottage, leaving fate to direct the course of 
events which had commenced so terribly. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

It was half-past eleven when Mr. Tracy returned; and 
Emily and Rose had retired to rest. He had been called out 
of the room on business, and neither of the two girls had an 
idea that anything painful had occurred which might render 
their waiting his return either a duty or a consolation to their 
father. Emily's days were days of hard labour; of constant 
combat with feelings wearing and oppressive ; and she first 
proposed to her sister to go to bed. 

"I am weary, dear Rose," she said; "weary of the world, 
and of myself. Perhaps I may sleep, and that would be a 
blessing." 

Rose hung upon her neck, and wept; but she answered 
not in words, for she dared not counsel, and she could not 
console. 

Mr. Tracy sat and wrote for some time after his return — 
to the coroner, to some of the neighbouring magistrates ; and 
then he, too, retired to rest, excited, but not too much for 
sleep. 

On the following morning he rose about half-past eight 

o 'clock, and rang his bell. It waa oxv^ of the footmen who 

appeared, and informed him thatl\i^N^Q\»\i^^\^^^^^^»s£Bl^\^fo^ 
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to attend the coroner's inquest, which had been sitting since 
seven. 

''It is strange they did not inform me/* observed Mr. 
Tracy. 

"Why, Sir, Taylor said he had all the papers," replied 
the man; '^and that it was a pity to disturb you, as you had 
not seemed well of late.*' 

"Is Sir William Winslow up? '* inquired Mr. Tracy. 

"No, Sir,** answered the footman; "his windows are 
tight closed, and his man says he often sleeps till ten.** 

Mr. Tracy dressed himself, and went down stairs. He 
found Rose alone in the breakfast-room, making tea, after 
having inquired if he had risen. 

"Emily does not feel well, papa,'* she said; "and I ad- 
vised her to remain in bed. But what is this terrible news my 
maid tells me — a man found murdered in our grounds last 
night?'* 

"Too true, my love,** answered Mr. Tracy. "The co- 
roner's inquest, it seems, is now sitting; and I am not sure 
that your evidence may not be required. Rose. I know you 
have a strong] mind, my dear child, and a true heart; and 
therefore I trust you will not let the unpleasantness of such a 
circumstance pain you too much." 

"My evidence! " cried Rose — "mine! What can I tell 
them? I saw nothing of the matter, or you may be sure I 
should have told you at once." 

"Of course," replied Mr. Tracy. "But it seems that 
Acton, the head-gardener, must have been in the grounds, 
and nearly at the spot, within a few minutes of the time when 
the crime was committed. * He says that he spoke with you at 
the basin, and then quitted the grounds at once." 

Hose now felt how dangerous a thing it is to have any con- 
cealment from a parent. She had gone on in perfect innocence 
with Chandos Winslow; she was accidentally a participator in 
his secret ; she would have thought it base to betray it, even if 
she had not loved him ; yet how much pain and einb«ixt«k&^\ii^\sX. 
did the concealment in which she had sharedi^ m n^VvOb. ^^ 
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must still share, cause her at that moment. She answered 
then with agitation and hesitation : ^*He spoke a few words to 
me at the basin as I was feeding my gold-fish , and left me as 
if to go from the garden. I was at the side of the pond aflerhe 
quitted it. I am sure he left the garden directly.'* 

Mr. Tracy marked his daughter's manner, and thought it 
strange; but he was not a very observant man; and his 
thoughts soon wandered away from that which he concluded 
was some merely accidental circumstance. "I must get some 
breakfast, and go down directly,'* he said: *' so ring the bell, 
my love, and pour me out some tea. Where is the inquest 
sitting?" he continued, when the servant appeared. 

"Down at the Cross-Keys, in the village," replied the 
man. 

"Well, let me know when they come to view the body," 
rejoined Mr. Tracy; but the footman informed him, that the 
part of the proceedings which he mentioned had taken place a 
full hour before. Mr. Tracy then ordered his horse in half an 
hour; but the first post came in earlier that day than usual. 
Several letters engaged his attention first , and then a para- 
graph in the newspaper; so that the horse was kept walking 
up and down for fully twenty minutes. At the end of that time 
he mounted and rode away; but, before he had been gone a 
quarter of an hour, the butler, who had taken a cross-cut 
over the fields , entered the breakfast-room, as if looking for 
his master. 

"Papa 's gone down to attend the inquest, Taylor," said 
Rose, who had remained in deep thought at the table. " Tell 
me what has taken place ? " 

"AVhy, Ma'am, the inquest is all over," answered the 
butler; "and master will find them all gone." 

"But what is the verdict, then? " inquired the young lady 
eagerly ; " what have the jury discovered ? " 

"Why, I am sorry to say, Miss Rose," replied the man, 
who seemed to be made very unwillingly the bearer of bad 
tldtDgs, ** they have given a verdict of ' wilful murder ' against 
Mr. Acton, our head-gar denex." 
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" Impossible ! ' ' cried Kose, gasping for breath. " He could 
not be the murderer; for he quitted the garden while I myself 
stood by the basin.'* 

'*He came into it again, Miss Rose," said the butler in a 
sorrowful tone ; " his feet were traced straight from the haw- 
haw , back to the very spot where the dead body was found. 
Some of his clothes were bloody, too, and those the very 
clothes he had on last night. The hoe too, with which the 
poor old man was killed was his ; and nobody can deny it is all 
very suspicious : and so they have sent him off to the county 
gaol." 

"Nonsense! nonsense!" cried Rose; "it was not, it could 
not be he;" and darting out of the breakfast-room, she 
entered the adjoining chamber, cast herself into a chair and < 
burst into a violent fit of tears. Then rising suddenly, she 
threw open the glass doors and walked out into the grounds, 
as if she were half-crazed, without bonnet or shawl. On she 
went straight towards the basin where the fatal event had taken 
place, hurrying forward with a rapid pace, as if in hopes of 
discovering something which might exculpate her lover. She 
had passed through the first plantation , which lay within sight 
of the house, and was then going round by the walk which 
bordered a little second lawn, among the shrubberies, when 
she thought she heard a voice near, cry, "Hist! hist!" and 
turning round, she saw coming out between two of the stone- 
pines on the other side of the lawn , the gipsey- woman , Sally 
Stanley. 

"Rose! Rose Tracy!" cried the woman; "hark to me, 
pretty lady ; I have something to say to you." 

"What is it?" cried Rose, advancing to meet her; "tell 
me, tell me quickly! I think I shall go mad." 

" Amongst the trees , amongst the trees ," said the woman, 
"where nobody can see us; though the gardener-people are 
dl out of the way, revelling, as men always do, over the mis- 
fortunes of their fellow-creatures." 

The day before, Rose would have been afraid \.o tt\SL^\.\v«t- 
seW alone with that woman among the shrubbenea^ \i\3A. ^ksa^'^'^ 
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for him she loved had extinguished all personal fear, and T?itli 
a quick step she led the way into a dark, narrow walk, seldom 
trodden. 

'^ What is it? " she asked, as soon as they were beneath the 
boughs; "what have you to tell me?" 

*'I saw him, as they were putting him into the chaise," 
said the old woman , with a low voice ; " and the constable let 
me ask him, what was to become of my little boy. I knew 
what the answer would be well enougii ; but I thought it would 
give him the means of speaking a word with me/* 

" What did he say? what did he say?" cried Rose, totally 
forgetting in her eagerness how she was committing herself to 
a stranger, of not the most reputable class of society. 

"He said," replied the woman, "that the boy would be 
taken care of by ijie General, and then, in a quick whisper, 
he bade me ' tell her who would be most interested in his fate* 
not to be alarmed; for he could clear himself in a moment, 
whenever he chose to speak.** 

"Thank God!'* cried Rose Tracy; and, clasping her 
hands together, she burst into a flood of tears. 

The woman stood and gazed at her with evident interest 
"Ay,** she said at length, "love*s a pretty thing; but yet it 
breaks many a heart and turns many a brain. It turned mine 
once. But you '11 marry him yet, pretty lady ; I know it, and 
I have told you so.** 

Her words recalled Rose to herself; and the thought of 
how clearly she had exposed all the innermost feelings of her 
heart to that gipsey-woman , made the blood rise to her cheek 
till it glowed with crimson. Nevertheless, taking out her purse, 
she drew forth a sovereign, to reward her for the relief she 
had given ; but the woman put it away with her hand, sa}'ing: 
"Not a penny — not a penny , from one that he loves and who 
loves him. I will bring you news of him from time to time. 
And don*t you be afraid when you see the gipsies near you; 
there is not one of them will hurt you. And he will be proved 
mnocent, depend upon it." 

A thought — perhaps I ougJiiV. lo c«^\\*^^\x'&'^v£v;s^ — ^^^- 
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denly crossed the mind of Rose Tracy. " Could the gipsies," 
she asked herself, "have any share, or any knowledge, of 
the crime which had been committed?" Here was one of 
them now in the garden, when she had every reason to believe 
the gates were locked. Might not such have been the case 
with some of the men of the tribe on the preceding evening? 
They were a bold, reckless, lawless race; and any slight 
offence, any small temptation, might have led them, she 
thought, to commit such an act. Yet what was she to do? She 
was there alone with that strange woman; there might be 
others near at hand. She had no proofs ; she had no legitimate 
cause even for imputing to her people so terrible a crime. She 
dared not do it; and yet to save Chandos Winslow, what 
would she not have done? A tremor came over her; and she 
continued for more than a minute gazing fixedly upon the 
dark, sun-burnt countenance before her, which, with all its 
beauty, had something wild and strange about the eyes. 

" What is the matter? " asked the gipsey at length ; " what 
do you fear?" 

"Nothing, nothing," replied Rose. "But I would only say 
one word to you. Oh, if you know who has committed this 
crime I oh , if you can save an innocent man by revealing the 
name of the guilty, I adjure you, by all that is most sacred, to 
do so ; I adjure you by the God that made us , by the Mediator 
who saved us , by your feelings as a woman, by your feelings as 
a mother, if you would not one day see your own child con- 
demned for crimes he did not commit, speak now, if you can 
give the name of the real murderer. ' * 

"Poor thing !" answered the gipsey, "poor thing I you love 
him very terribly. But be assured, that if I knew who had done 
this deed I would tell it at once, even if there was no such per- 
son as Chandos Winslow upon earth. The murdered man was 
a good man, and kind — kind to me and my people, when there 
were few to be kind. But it will be found out. Murdered men 
die ; but the murder dies not ; and it hunts the doer of it to 
death. Murdered men are silent; but their blood m^% ^^^\> 
from the dust, and makes itself heard. Murdered TCki^xi %x^ 
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still; but there is an arm stretched out to strike the murderer, 
which faileth not, no, and shall never fail! " 

She spoke like one inspired, with her dark eyes flashing, 
her round , beautiful arm raised, and the extended finger trem- 
bling in the air ; then suddenly turning away , she left Rose si- 
lent and overpowered. 

CHAPTER XXII. 

The three following days were days of terrible activity; but 
that was what was requisite to every one at Northferry — even 
for peace. There was only one who took no part in all that oc- 
cupied the rest — Emily Tracy. She was totally inactive. She 
did nothing, spoke little, hardly seemed to think. 

Sir William Winslow was all fire and haste. When the neirs 
was first communicated to him, that his agent, Mr. Roberts,had 
been murdered in the grounds of Northferry-house,his manner 
denoted a severe shock ; and when it was added, that the head- 
gardener, one Acton, between whom and Mr. Roberts there 
was some unexplained connexion, had been committed for the 
murder, he seemed to rejoice almost with a fiendish sort of 
triumph. He declared he would spare no means to bring the 
fellow to justice — that he would pursue the rascal who had 
killed good old Roberts, as if he had slain a relation of his own. 
Then, however, he recollected what embarrassment and an- 
noyance might take place, in regard to all the affairs that his 
steward had been conducting, just upon the eve of his marriage 
too; and he rode over to Winslow Abbey, drove to Elmsley, 
paying the post-boys enormously to go quick. He went hither 
and thither like lightning ; never stayed in any place more than 
an hour or two; was quick and hurried in his conversation, 
though sometimes lapsing into fits of intense thought. He 
drank a great deal of wine , too , at dinner, at supper, even in 
the morning; butit did not make him tipsy; and he transacted 
much business in the most rapid manner. Indeed, itwasne- 
cessary that be should do so ; for the third day after the com- 
mital of Chhndos was the time aipi^om^.^^ iw >Jkv^ ^vysaK^t* of 
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the sums 0"wed by Mr. Tracy, and for the signature of the mar- 
riage settlements. The morning of the fourth the marriage 
WSLB to take place; and Sir William had a*thousand things to 
do before that event. However, all was done. The agree- 
ment ibr the sale of the Winslow Abbey estate finally signed, 
part of the purchase-money paid, and received; Mr. Tracy's 
pressing debt discharged; and the marriage settlements of 
Emily Tracy and Sir William Winslow marked with the signa- 
ture of both. Emily's name was written in a fine, clear, distinct 
hand, every letter as straight and as firm as if it had been a 
specimen of penmanship. Sir William's, on the contrary, was 
hardly legible ; each stroke running into the other, some big, 
und some small, with a break here and there, as if the pen, or 
the hand, had refused to perform its ofQce. 

Mr. Tracy was occupied all day, and the part of several 
nights , in the business of different kinds which had lately accu- 
mulated upon him. He had many letters to write, many pre- 
parations to make ; and he made the many more, the unimpor- 
tant important. He saw little of his children, except at their 
meals. Emily's eyes reproached him, and perhaps Rose's still 
more; for she felt deeply — terribly, for her sister. But Mr. 
Tracy tried hard to steel himself. He recollected all the con- 
ventional cant of "romantic girls, " and of "love coming after 
marriage ; " and of "those marriages being generally the hap- 
piest where reason was consulted rather than passion." But 
Mr. Tracy could not convince himself. He had lived too long 
out of the sphere of the great world for its cold sophistries to 
have much weight with him. He felt that he was destroying 
his daughter's happiness, if not affecting her health , and en- 
dangering her life ; and the only tangible consolation he could 
apply to his own heart, was found in the reflection, that she 
must herself have shared in the ruin which her marriage with 
Sir William Winslow averted. 

General Tracy was not at Northferry. Mr. Tracy had, 
with a cowardice not altogether singular, concealed from his 
brother the compact between Sir William andhlma^Vi, ^a^^^ 
old ofjScer was in London; and had then 'vrxvW.en \.o \»€»Wvkv 
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that Emily was engaged to the young baronet, and to be mar- 
ried immediately. Sheets of paper do not blush, which is a 
great relief to many who are doing weak, wicked, or foolish 
things. General Tracy had replied in a letter which Mr. Tracy 
had only read half through, and then burned, with a shaking 
hand; but as the day of the marriage approached, and he 
knew his brother would arrive before it, he became uneasy, 
irritable , listening for carriage- wheels , and evidently working 
his courage up for an encounter that he dreaded. 

It was not till the day before that appointed for the mar- 
riage, however, that General Tracy arrived; and his carriage 
passed the gate about an hour before dinner. He found his 
brother. Sir William Winslow, and Rose, in the drawing- 
room; shook hands with the former and the latter, and bowed 
stiffly to the baronet. For five minutes he talked of ordinary 
subjects, mentioned the world of fashion, and the world of po- 
litics, talked of the mutations of stocks, and corn, and men's 
opinions ; and then saying, "I have a good deal of news to give 
you , Arthur, afler dinner; but it will keep till then , '' he rose, 
and left the room. 

General Tracy proceeded not to his own chamber, how- 
ever ; but walked straight to that of Emily, and knocked at the 
door. The well-known step was heard by her within , and the 
voice of Miss Tracy instantly answered, "Come in.*' The 
maid, who was dressing her, left the room; and the moment 
she was gone Emily threw herself into her uncle's arms, and 
wept. " Oh, I am so glad to see you, " she said. 

"Calm yourself, dear Lily," said General Tracy, "and 
speak to me two or three words with your own truth and can- 
dour. Answer me first one question." 

" Stay, my dear uncle , " said Emily ; " you first answer me 
one. I am sure you went to London to seek means of relieving 
my father. He has told me all ; and therefore there need be no 
concealment. What have you done to assist hiip ? ' ' 

"But little, my dear child, " answered her uncle. " There 

18 every probability, indeed, of many of these speculations 

rising in importance ere long*, but atxYi© Y^%^^xi^.Tstfsta&\s&.^ l\ve 
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sale of all the shares would not produce a sufficient sum to 
meet even the first pressure. Nevertheless, dear Emily, that 
must not be the cause of your whole happiness for life being 
sacrificed. I have seen the principal parties concerned ; they 
seem ready to receive an offer I have made them, after having 
my estate valued; and if, as I fear, this proposed marriage is 
repugnant to all your feelings, it must not take place. '* 

" After having your estate valued , " repeated Emily , in an 
abstracted tone ; but then raising her head suddenly , she add- 
ed , "my dear uncle, the marriage is not only proposed , but fi- 
nally settled. Iwillnotjiltany man. I will not ruin my uncle 
and my father. I will not retract my promise given. Thank 
you , thank you , dear uncle. Love your poor Emily ever ; and 
your affection and my father's will be my reward.'* 

Emily again cast herself into his arms to weep there ; but 
General Tracy could make.no impression, though he tried to 
shake her resolution. Her fate was fixed; her mind made up. 
She was not to be changed. 

"What if I were to quarrel with, call him out, and shoot 
him?" thought General Tracy, as he retired from his niece's 
room to his own. "Why, it would be murder — that will not 
do." And, sad^ angry, and discontented, he dressed, and went 
down to dinner. He was a gentleman , however ; and he care- 
fully avoided every subject which might lead him to show the 
irritation he felt. He did not, indeed, court conversation with 
Sir William Winslow; and his words , when any took place be- 
tween them , were as brief as possible , but perfectly civil. In- 
deed , when he looked at him, and saw his pale cheek and hag- 
gard eye, he felt inclined to pity him. " That fellow is creating 
his own wretchedness, as well as that of the poor girl," he 
thought. " What a fool he must be ! He sees she does not love 
— never will love him ; and yet he persists. If he must buy an 
unwilling wife, why tiie devil does he not go to Constanti- 
nople? 

A moment or two a,|ler, however, anxious to turn his 
thoughts from the most painful subject they (iow\^ xt^\.>x^ww, 
he addressed Mr, Tracy, saying — "By the -way, XtOci\rc,\viX'a^^ 
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hear sometliing more of this horrible event which you jnst 
mentioned in your last letter; but which is filling all the Lon- 
don papers, with tales of blood. Is it true, that Acton has been 
taken up on suspicion ? * ' 

"Not only taken up, but committed upon the verdict of the 
coroner's jury," replied Mr. Tracy. 

Sir William Winslow filled the tumbler that stood next to 
him with wine, and drank it ofi*. 

"The coroner's jury must be a pack of fools," said General 
Tracy. "Really, juries are becoming worse than a farce: a 
pest to the country. I have not seen a verdict for twenty years 
that did not bear the stamp of prejudice, falsehood, or idiotcy 
upon it. There is a regular hierarchy of fools in England, pro- 
ceeding from the coroner's jury to the grand jury, assisted by 
all their officers, from the coroner to the chairman of the ma- 
gistrates. Rose, my flower, you. do not seem well. Take a 
glass of wine with me." 

" I do not wonder she turns pale , " said Mr. Tracy , " when 
you call up such a terrible subject again, Walter." 

"Well, let us try something better," said the General. 
" How is Fleming going on? Has he got his house in order, yet? 
all the great rooms papered and painted ?" 

"He has been absent for ten days," said Mr. Tracy, who 
felt at his heart that his brother had not been more fortunate in 
his choice of a topic this time than before. "He is not ex- 
pected back for a month. " 

"I am sorry for that," said General Tracy; "he is the most 
agreeable parson I ever met with — a gentleman — a man of 
sense, of feeling, and of talent. Such a man is a great resource 
in a neighbourhood like this." 

Rose raised her eyes imploringly to her uncle's face, then 
turned them towards Emily, and the subject dropped. 

With such a beginning, how could the evening pass? 

The next morning, at the hour of nine, Mr. Tracy's car- 
riage conyeyedi four people , each eixdwTVM^ their own peculiar 
sort of Tfretchedness to the pai\.a\v-c^\«Ocv ^ii '^^■t^"«sT^« 
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Emiiy was — or seemed — the least agitated of the whole 
party. 

Sir William Winslow was there before them ; and , in a few 
minutes, he and his poor bride stood before the altar. She was 
deadly pale; but she shook not, she wept not. She made no 
responses ; but the clerk did it for her; for he was so much ac- 
customed to marrying, and giving in marriage , that he could 
not refrain from playing the part of bride or bridegroom , as 
the case might be, whenever he saw or thought the parties were 
incompetent to play it for themselves. 

At length there came something which roused the unhappy 
girl from the stupor of her misery. The ring touched her 
finger, glided up it, making her his with its cold chilling clasp. 
It was over — the effort was complete — the struggle finished ! 
the die cast! She was the wife of a man she detested! She 
felt it but for an instant. The next, she was lying like a corpse 
at her father's and her husband's feet — pale as monu- 
mental marble; and, to all appearance, as cold and lifeless, 
too. 

They took her up, and carried her into the vestry; but 
nought they could do* seemed to have any effect in restoring 
animation. Yet it was evident , that though the swoon was 
deathlike, it was not death; and Mr. Woody ard was sent for 
in haste. Sir William Winslow gazed on her with a dark brow 
and a chilled heart. He felt that she hated him : he knew that 
he had marred her young dreams of love and joy ; that he had 
made life to her like her own fine frame as it lay there before 
him — a body without a spirit. A cloud came over him, and 
snow fell from the cloud upon the fierce animal fire of his 
breast. As he remained, with eyes intent, and fixed upon 
her, some one opened the vestry-door, and a voice asked, "Is 
Sir William Winslow here? " 

He turned suddenly round, and after looking at the man 
who made the inquiry — a man like an ostler or a groom — he 
replied. " Yes. What do you want with me? *' 

"Please you, Sir William," said the man, «idN«acaLTk^,wA 
tendering a letter, "J was told to bring yon l\^ii «A\\«Jt^«A\ 
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could gallop from the town of S — ; and I have not been more 
than two hours from post to post. I was to deliver it whereTer 
you might be." 

The baronet took the letter, and as he gazed at the super- 
scription, a contemptuous smile curled his lip. *' That will do, 
my good fellow," he said, without opening it. "I know whom 
it comes from." 

"Ye 'd better read. Sir," said the man; "for the lawyer 
gentleman who gave it me, said it was matter of life and 
death." 

"I don't think so," answered the baronet. But he broke 
the seal, nevertheless; and the moment his eye had run over 
the first lines, his countenance changed. He became, if 
possible, paler than her on whom he had just been gazing. 
He trembled in every limb. He could not at all restrain it; 
his whole frame shook. 

" Good God I what is the matter how? " cried Mr. Tracy, 
looking up from his child. "What has happened. Sir 
William?" 

"I must go," said the other wildly. "I must get over at 
once — I must leave you, Mr. Tracy —^ leave my bride — my 
wife. This , Acton — this — this — Heaven and earth , how 
shall I act ? — what shall I do ? — He — he whom I — he is my 
brother — he knows — he is — my brother." 

He let the letter drop as he spoke; but instantly picked it 
up again, and grasped it tightly in his hand. Mr. Tracy and 
the General, greatly shocked, and feeling for the agitation 
that they witnessed, though they knew not all its causes, 
pressed him to go over to his brother at once, leaving Emily to 
their care. 

The young clergyman who officiated for Mr. Fleming, ven- 
tured quietly to say — he was ofa somewhat strict school— 
"The marriage cannot yet be considered as complete. Sir; 
and the ceremony had better be performed entirely again upon 
another day ; for I have not yet joined their hands." 

Sir William Winslow gave him a fierce , impatient look, 
Aurried out of the vestry,tlire'9T YiVm&c^i \\i\>Q\i\% <:Axf\a2^\ «ad^ 
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amidst the wonder and disappointment of the crowd of towns- 
men, ordered the post-boys to drive to S — . 

A moment or two after, Mr. Woodyard came in. The 
surgeon was an old and dear friend ; he was the first person 
who had held Emily in his arms when she came into the world ; 
his love for her was almost paternal ; and the sight of her in 
such a state, acting on his affection and his peculiar character, 
induced him in the very first instance to abuse everybody in 
the room in the most violent and outrageous manner. Her 
father, her uncle , even the curate and clerk had all some share 
of vituperation; but the moment the storm had blown over, he 
applied himself zealously to restore her to consciousness, and 
succeeded in about half-an-hour. As soon as she seemed 
capable of comprehending anything that was addressed to her. 
General Tracy bent down his head, saying, in a low voice, 
*<He is gone, Lily — he is gone, and will not be back for 
some time.** 

It was a strange topic of consolation for a bride to hear that 
her bridegroom had left her; but yet, it afforded to Emily the 
only comfort she was capable of receiving. She looked round 
the circle, she saw none but friendly faces, and a faint smile 
came upon her beautiful lips. Rose pressed her hand tenderly, 
and in doing so her fingers touched the fatal ring. Without 
knowing well why — without pausing to consider — acting 
solely on impulse, Rose drew it gently off, without Emily 
being conscious of what her sister did. The moment it was 
done Rose was half frightened at her own act. But she recol- 
lected that the clergyman had said, the marriage was not 
complete, and she internally prayed to Heaven that it might 
never be rendered so. 

A few minutes more, and Emily could sit up; but it was 
nearly an hour before Mr. Woodyard would suffer her to be 
removed to Northferry house. Once there, she returned 
immediately to her own room , with Rose ; and an eager con- 
sultation followed between Mr. Tracy and his brother, in 
regard to the embarrassed circumstances iivw\i\c\i\}[\&^«SK\^ 
were placed. General Tracy had much coTi8\det«i\I\OTi tet\v\% 
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brother — I might almost call it tenderness. He felt that he 
wanted vigour of character and power of mind ; and he bad all 
his life been accustomed to spare him , from motives of affec- 
tion and a certain sense of dignity , which always prevented 
him from triumphing over weakness. In the present case he 
recurred not at all to the past; but, with his usual cutting 
decision, he expressed his opinion upon the present and the 
future. 

"The marriage is not complete, Arthur," he said; "and 
I thank God that it is not — hear me out, my good brother. 
The clergyman himself has pronounced, that the ceremonies 
required by the church have not been performed, and we are 
bound, as Emily's relations, to look upon it as no marriage 
at all." 

" Then the whole wiU have to be performed over again," 
said Mr. Tracy; "which will be terribly distressing to the poor 
girl's mind." 

"I never yet heard," answered General Tracy, dryly, 
"that a man who is going to be hanged objected to a respite, 
though the hanging might come afler all. Emily will have time 
for thought, aye, and time for decision." 

"I do not see that there can be any doubt to decide ," said 
Mr. Tracy; "although, as you say, the marriage may not be 
complete, yet it has proceeded sufficiently far to be a bar to 
her union with any one else." 

"I dare say she would rather never marry at all," replied 
the General, " than marry a man she hates. But, at all events, 
my dear brother, we can have lawyers' opinions on that point. 
For my own part, I thank God for any obstacle." 

"But you do not consider, Walter, the whole of this large 
sum of mon^y which he advanced in my greatest need, must 
be repaid immediately, even if we hesitate." 

"Damn the money!" cried General Tracy, his impa- 
tience getting the better of him. "Did I not write yoo 
word, Arthur, that the people who hold the most pressing 
claims were willing to receive my i^to^erty in pledge for the 
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"But it was then too late ," replied Mr.Tracy ; " the whole 
matter was arranged ; my word given , and Emily's." 

"The whole matter is now disarranged," answered General 
Tracy; "and if Emily's reluctance, which is self-evident, 
continues unabated, I tell you Arthur, it is your duty as her 
father to sell your estates at any loss , to do anything, in short, 
rather than sacrifice your child. However, I am determined 
that if there be a possibility of rescuing her, I will do it. The 
point of law shall be ascertained immediately; and I would 
rather fight Sir William Winslow a dozen times over, than see 
our poor Lily as I saw this morning. If I shoot him the matter 
is settled, and if he shoots me, I am sure enough that she 
will never have anything to say to the man who killed her 
uncle." 

"Nonsense, nonsense," cried Mr. Tracy, "do not talk of 
such extreme measures." 

"Why not?" demanded the General, "I have seen you 
going to shoot a much honester man than he is, Arthur, merely 
to deliver yourself from sudden embarrassment. Do you 
think I would not do the same , or be shot myself, to deliver 
that sweet girl from the misery of a whole life?" 

Mr. Tracy coloured highly, but did not reply. The con- 
sultation, however, as so many consultations do in the world, 
proved perfectly in vain. The day passed over without the 
return of Sir William Winslow. General Tracy explained to 
Emily, first, what had so strangely and unpleasantly called 
away Sir William Winslow, and then that her marriage was 
not complete, that he and her father had determined that the 
ceremony, if performed again at all, should not be renewed 
for some weeks ; and that in the meantime he would take the 
opinion of some eminent lawyers , as to how far the engage- 
ment entered into was actually binding. He asked her for no 
decision on her own part. He hardly even hinted that she 
might be called upon to decide; and Emily gladly seized the 
present relief, and cast the burden of tho\igyL\» xx^OTi V^*& 
future. More than once she looked down at Yiet "ViMi^ , Vorw- 
ever, and at length said, in a low voice, "SuxeVy V>\'aY«i\^^^ 
A mm, end it 9 Consequences \^ 
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upon my finger, and now it is gone. Could it be a dream?" 
General Tracy could give her no explanation, and therefore 
he held his tongue ; but he had the satisfaction of seeing tbat 
his niece*fi spirit^ in some degree returned during the evenings 
that from time to Ume she was even cheerful, although she 
often fell into deep fits of thought ; and that on the whole, her 
mind was relieved by delay. 

On the following morning the post from S — , brought a 
letter for Mr. Tracy, in Sir William Winslow's hand, the con- 
tents of which may tend to shorten explanations. It was very 
brief and to the following eflfect : — 

"My dear Sir, 
'* I write with a mind terribly agitated. The horrible situa- 
tion in which my brother is placed, the doubts I entertain 
of the result of his trial, the disgrace and shame of such a 
proceeding altogether, quite overwhelm me; and I feel myself 
unable to face the world. — I hardly know what I write or what 
I am doing. — I have determined to quit England till the first 
scandal of this has passed by. My love for Emily is unabated 
— will never abate ; but I dare not -^ cannot face all this. I 
will write again when I can calm my mind, and will return as 
«oon as anything is sure regarding my brother's fate — at 
present I am half-distracted ; but nevertheless , 

"Yours ever, 

"William WmsLow." 

ijmily w^9 not down , and Mr. Tracy handed the letter to 
his brother, saying, " Some of our difficulties are removed for 
a time, Walter/' 

"A very strange epistle, indeed," replied General Tracy, 
when he had read it. "I think he is somewhat more than half 
distracted." 

"May I see it?" asked Rose; and tier uncle g^ve her the 
letter. She read it attentively once — then read it again ; and 
tiien she thrust it from her, with a shudder, 

''What 18 the matter, FVonrgt*^" a^^^^Vet \3CMAfi^ as he 
marked b,ev exaotion\ 1)U^Ros^\j»^\^ ^o^uV^tlV^^^^ ^skOoss. 
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eyes -fixed upaa the pattern of the table-cloth, and replied, 
'* Nothing, my dear uncle; but that I do not think that letter 
18 true. It does not seem to me sincere. I think there is 
something more under it." 

**Rose, you are prejudiced," said Mr. Tracy; for weak 
people are always fond of being very candid. "You do not 
like Sir William Winslow, andyoujudgeharshly of him. His 
faults were anything but those of a man wanting in sincerity — 
he was too vehement, too passionate for that. AVhat makes 
you think that there is any thing untrue in his letter? " 

'* Because he never showed the least feeling of any kind for 
his brother," said Rose. "I do not think all this agitation, 
all this distraction is natural, unless he is moved by stronger 
and more personal feelings than either regard for his brother, 
or fears of disgrace through him. But you must not ask me, 
my dear father, what I think, what I feel, or why. I have 
often heard you say, that women have more instinct than 
reason. God grant that my instinQt be wrong in the present 
instance." 

"Rose, Rose," cried her father, "this is really too much, 
my love. Be more generous ; be more candid ! ' * 

"Well, papa," she answered, "I may be wrong, very 
wrong; but it would be a great satisfaction to me to know, if 
Sir William Winslow ever saw his brother yesterday — if he 
has taken any measures, or provided any means for his 
defence." 

Rose, to her own horror and dismay, had been suddenly 
led very near the truth, by the doubts created in her mind by 
the wild and rambling tone of Sir William Winslow*s letter. 
Two or three facts presented themselves to her memory in an 
instant, which, if she had not quite forgotten them , had not 
connected themselves before in her thoughts with the crime 
which had been committed. She now remembered that while 
speaking with Chandos by the side of the pond, she had heard 
the voice of his brother coming towards the very spot where 
the deed was done; she remembered that tYieie'^da axi<cv'OEy^T 
voice also speaJdng in tones not famiLiax toiiet^ tt&ii^^i^^^ 
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recollected that the sound of botb was loud and angrf. She 
dared not express what she thought, without further con- 
sideration ; she feared to cast an unjust doubt upon a man 
who might be innocent; but she determined, without the 
slightest consideration of how it might affect herself, to state 
all that she knew, if necessary, to Chandos Winslow's justi- 
fication. 

"You shall have your doubts solved this very day, my 
Flower;" her uncle replied to her last words; "for I will go 
over to S— , and see our poor prisoner. I like the lad much; 
I am quite sure he is innocent; and I think with you, that this 
letter is not written in a natural tone. As soon as I have seen 
dear Lily, I will have horses, and go. "^ 

General Tracy did not fail to execute the intention thus 
expressed; but it may be as well to state at once, what had 
been the course of Sir William Winslow, without waiting for 
the old officer's report. On quitting Northferry , the baronet 
sunk back in his carriage, and gazed forth from the windows 
with a straining eye, full of horror and dismay, for nearly a 
quarter of an hour. Then, with a start, he raised himself, 
and looked at the letter which he held crumpled up in his hand. 
He smoothed it out, he tried to read it ; but his hand shook so 
fearfully, that he could with difficulty make out the characters. 
"You had better quit England as soon as possible! *' he re- 
peated. "He is right — he is right! " Then turning to the 
page, he read — "I will not betray you — but facts may be 
elicited at the trial of a dangerous kind.*' "Not betray me," 
continued the baronet , commenting upon what he read ; "to 
be sure he will to save his own life — I will not trust him — no, 
no ! He is right. I will quit England. Shall I see him first? 
It might be better, perhaps — No, I cannot, I will not — I 
must try and be calm , however. People will suspect some- 
thing. What shall I do with this? " and he looked at the letter. 
"I wonder how he got them to bring it without breaking the 
seal? — By the lawyer, I dare say — I must destroy it." 
£re proceeded to do so, tearltv^ \\) ycvX.qn^x-^ laitiute pieces. 
J^ui then be ifeared that they m\g\it.\ieio\3CBL^> ^\Ay5)X\»^i^^^\ 
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again; and som6 he strewed upon the road from the carriage 
window, letting piece by piece blow away, each at a great 
distance from the other. • 

Some he let fall into the bottom of the carriage , taking 
care that they shoald be disunited from the rest, and that they 
bore nought but the most ordinary words without the context. 
Some he actually ate. Do not let the reader think it impro- 
bable or exaggerated. He actually ate them. When he arrived 
at the inn at S — , he did not either walk or drive to the prison; 
but he ordered horses on to the sea-coast, and then entering 
the hotel, wrote the short note we have already read to Mr. 
Tracy. In ten hours his feet were no longer upon British 
ground. 

CHAPTER XXin. 

It was in a cell of the prison of S — . The prison had not 
been modernized. It was not a red brick building picked out 
with white : a gaol in a harlequin's jacket. Nor was it a snug, 
free-stone, gentlemanly house, with big fetters and a figure of 
Justice over the door, looking half asleep under her bandage, 
and ready to drop both scales and sword. It was an old« 
fashioned English prison — not a bit the better for that-* 
heavy, massive, soiled with the smoke of manufactories, and 
turning its black unmeaning shoulder to the street, with one 
window looking out, like the eye of Polyphemus, over the 
huge moath-like door, where so many victims went in. The 
interior accommodation corresponded well with the unpro- 
mising exterior. Nobody could say he had been deceived into 
high expectations by the outside, when he foand himself 
ushered into a cell of nine feet by six, with a grated window 
high up, a chair, a table, and a bed. It was just what the 
bricks in the wall foretold. There sat Chandos Winslow, by 
the table, with fetters on his legs. The magistrates were very 
fond of fetters. They fettered everybody and everything — 
even their ovm intellects — a,nd they instantly ieU,etfe^C>\i"axAa^ 
fVInBlow, though the utility of the thing ^aa iiO\» wg^«cc^X.«i 
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feeing Ibat he could sdbner have eaten the pnion than ^ot out 
of it; and the injustice of the act was self-evident, for he bad 
neither committed nor been found guilty of any crime "wortby 
of death or bonds.'* 

Chandos was not alone, however. On the other side ef 
the table sat a gentleman of a very prepossessing countenance, 
dressed in black, with exceedingly white linen. He was neither 
tall nor handsome, but his ; figure though slight was well 
formed, and his face, though certainly plain, was sparkling 
with high intelligence. There was a mildness in it too , which 
chastened the vivacity; and an earnestness which gave depth 
to the whole. You have seen him, reader, have you not, 
either moving the hearts of the jury, and shaking the opinions 
of the judge ; or pouring forth in the Commons those rich, 
clear sbreams of convincing eloquence, which carried heart and 
mind away with them. He is gone ! The brief bright career 
is finished! The grave holds him ! Peace to his ashes ! honour 
to his memory ! 

And now he sat opposite Chandos Winslow gazing in his 
face with those large earnest eyes of his, and addressing to 
him a solemn and impressive exhortation. He had known 
him intimately for some years; indeed, they were distantly 
connected, for Lady Winslow had been a Devonshire woman; 
and the eminent barrister had come down at once , at a great 
sacrifice, to make himself master of his friend's case in person, 
more completely than he could have done, had he trusted 
alone to briefs and consultations. 

"My dear Chandos," he said, "the very first thing between 
us must be perfect frankness. I have got rid of your solicitor, 
because he might be an impediment; but I must know exactly 
how you stand, in every respect, in order that I may defend 
you to the best of my ability." 

"Of course, F — ," said Chandos, "you do not suppose 
me guilty of the murder of poor Roberts." 

"Guilty of his murder, I certainly do not," answered the 
barrister; " but a man may ptodnc^ d^aV)cLm\?ao>a.\.^Qm^ guilty 
ofmurder* JDfow you are aUciiveT^'^eVe^m^tA.^^m^^* Xq^\ 
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iklher was hasty, your brotber is still mote so; and you ane 
yourself not without a tinge of the family infirmity, xou are 
by no means an unlikely man to strike a rash blow in a moment 
of passion ; but all I say is , you must give me a clear view of 
all the circumstances, not for your owh sake alone, but for 
mine ; for you must recollect that a lawyer, if he be Worthy of 
his calling — which is a high one whatever men may say — 
considers his own honour as involved in the manner in which 
he conducts a cause; and he never can do so well, without full 
and candid explanations on the part of his client." 

There are various modes of smoothing the way to confes- 
sion , and the great lawyer was trying one of them. 

"All you say is very true," answered Chandbs WiUslow, 
•*and had I any acknowledgment to make, I assure you I 
would do it at once; but I give you my word of honour as a 
gentleman , I declare by everything I hold most sacred, that I 
had as much to do with this crime as you have." 

"Well, I must believe you ," replied the barrister ; "lam 
sure you would not deceive me in such a case , and with sucli 
asseverations. But we must look at the case as it stands;" 
and he took some written papers and a note-book out of his 
pocket. **I have read the evidence as far as it goes ," he con- 
tinued, "as I came down; and I am bound to inform you, 
Chandos, that the case looks very serious. I find, first, that 
there was some dispute between you and your father's late 
steward, proved by a letter found upon his person. This may 
be a trifle ; but stress may be laid upon it, and it may be mag- 
nified by other circumstances into a f^ct of great importance. 
Secondly: it appears that he came over to seek you at North- 
ferry House, and went out iiito the gardens in search of you. 
Thirdly : I perceive that it is established beyond all doubt, 
that you were at, or very near the spot where the event took 
place , at the time of its occurrence. A man named Sandes 
saw you going in that direction, as did also his nephew. They 
vary as to the time , I see : one says , it was not three minutes 
before five; the other, five or ten minnlea. ^otsv^XJmsv^twk^ 
be made out of that Fourthly : - it appears ftOm'XXv^ X^^'Cvovo^s.^ 
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of these two men, that you had a Datch hoe in yonrhanda^ 
the time they met you. Fifthly : that a similar implement was 
found near the body, the edge being covered with blood and 
gray hair. SuLthly : the surgeon pronounces the wound which 
produced death to have been inflicted by such an instrument. 
And seventhly: that the hoe found belonged to you. More- 
over, it is shown, that a few minutes afler five, you returned 
to your cottage in great agitation, washed your hands, and 
threw away the water yourself. Nevertheless, some large 
marks of blood are found on the dress which you wore that 
evening; and it is at the same time shown, that though yon 
might have quitted the garden without meeting Mr. Koberts, 
as you assert, yet you must have passed to and fro from the 
hedge to the very spot where the body lay, for there were 
traces exactly fitting your shoe both ways, and one of the foot- 
prints was marked with blood, as if you had stepped in the 
pool which lay round the poor man's head when he was found." 

Chandos listened with sad and serious attention till his 
friend paused, and then replied : '*It is certainly, as you say, a 
case of heavy suspicion ; and, what is more, my dear F— , I 
do not know that I can do anything to remove it.** 

The barrister looked very grave. "My dear Chandos," he 
said, " something must be done. You must give some account 
of your proceedings — you must make some statement — or you 
are inevitably lost. It is rare in instances such as this, where 
circumstantial evidence is all which judge or jury have to guide 
them, that so strong and unbroken a train is to be found against 
an accused person. In Heaven's name ! say something — tell 
me something." 

"To you, I will," answered Chandos; "but it is upon one 
condition alone, namely, that you give me your word of honour, 
not to use in my defence any of the facts I am going to state, 
without my permission." 

"It is a strange request; and I cannot conceive the mo- 
tives," replied the other; "but as you have it in your own 
power to grant or withhold your confidence , I must accedei 
AS your friend* ^ Were ImereVy -joxn <iO'aTk&^^\^wi^^x'^^^Qx" 
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** Well then, on that condition , I will tell yon all that occur- 
red on that night, with the exception of one single fact, " said 
Dhandos; "and you will see that I could break to atoms this 
3hain of circumstantial evidence in a moment, if I thought fit. 
Bat I do not. Some of the facts may be useful, perhaps, as 
|rou will turn them, and some I shall not object to have used in 
my defence; but others must remain for ever between your 
breast and mine. I was in the garden, then, when Roberts 
came to seek me. What he wanted, I do not know. I was 
close to the spot where he was afterwards found murdered, 
when he must have been in the walk leading thither, and not a 
hundred yards from it. I had laid the hoe, in a sloping direc- 
tion, against one of the pillars of a little temple, covering a fish* 
pond, and was standing by the pond, talking to Miss Rose 
Tracy, when—" 

" Stay, stay ! " cried the barrister. " Did Miss Tracy know 
who you really are ? " 

"Rose did ; not Emily," answered Chandos ; "we had met 
before ; and she has known me all along." 

"Ah I then the strange whim is accounted for," said the 
other with a smile. 

"Not quite," replied Chandos ; "but I do not mean to con- 
ceal from you that I love her. However, I was talking with her 
by the fish-pond, when we suddenly heard the voices of per- 
sons coming quickly towards us ; for poor Roberts must have 
met another person in the grounds, after inquiring for me at 
the house. Rose recognized one of the voices ; I both : and, 
as I had the strongest reasons for not wishing to be found there 
by one of the persons who approached — " 

"Mr. Tracy? " asked the barrister. 

"No," answered Chandos, in a decided tone ; "quite an- 
other person. But as I did not choose him to find me there, 
while Miss Tracy made her escape up one of the paths, I ran 
straight to the hedge, leapt it, and stood in the ditch of the 
hawhaw for some time, concealed by the hedge. While there, 
Roberts land the other person approached. TVl^^ "^et^ «mv- 
dentJjr in h/gb dispute — indeed , they xie^ex ag;cQe^\ \>\sX^Q»^ % 
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it would seem, Roberts lost all respect; and when they were 
just opposite the fish-pond and the little temple , the other per- 
son struck him a blow with his fist. Then , perceiving the hoe, 
he snatched it up, and hit him with it, twice, upon the head. 
I got over the hedge directly, resolved to interfere , though I 
knew I should be recognized at once ; but before I could make 
my way over, poor Roberts lay dead upon the ground, and the 
other person, hearing, and perhaps seeing some one coming, 
had lied." 

"Your brother! " said the barrister , in a tone of full con- 
viction. 

"Not even to you, my dear friend, will I say who that person 
was," replied Chandos. " Suffice it that I raised poor Roberts 
from the ground, covered my hands and coat with blood, and 
perhaps my feet also. I soon found that life was quite extinct; 
and, in horror and anguish, which I will not trouble you with 
describing,! laid the body down again, and returned to my cot- 
tage, in the hope of escaping all question as to the perpetrator 
of the crime. At first, I never thought that suspicion might 
attach to myself; but when I began to look at the matter more 
closely, I saw the danger in which I stood. I then considered 
my course; and I made up my mind never, under any circum- 
stances, to shield myself by accusing the person really criminal. 
You must, therefore, according to your promise, let me know 
precisely what line of defence you are inclined to adopt; fori 
will not consent to anything being done by me or for me to 
point suspicion against another." 

The barrister fell into deep thought, and for many minutes 
he uttered not a word. He was arranging all the facts and cir- 
cumstances with that wonderful precision which, when he 
pleased, rendered the most dark and intricate subject as clear 
as noon-light. " Your position , my dear Winslow ," he said at 
length , " is indeed a very painful and very difficult one ; but I 
must exhort you, as a man of honour, and a respecter of the 
Jaws of your country, not to let any personal feelings impede 
the course of justice, ' ' 

Chandos waved bis batid. "T\v^t^\%ti^\^'^r^^'' V^wA^ 
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"whicli c6uld require me to denounce tlie guilty in this in- 
stance. 

"Ob yes, there is I" replied his friend:, "no tie should 
throw a shield over a murderer. But I can understand your 
feelings , and respect them. However, your own life must not 
be risked; and it is now for me to consider how, if I hold my 
promise to you, I can frame a reasonable and legitimate de- 
fence. If you simply plead "Not guilty, " and give no account 
of yourself which may break through the chain of evidence 
against you, there is not a panel in all England that will not 
condemn you. If you state openly what you saw and heard, 
there may still be great doubts and difficulties to contend with: 
the probability of your having killed your father's steward will 
seem greater to a jury as the case stands at present, than that 
your brother did so." 

"Good God! why?" demanded Chandos. 

"Because, in your case," answered the barrister, "a letter 
was fband upon the dead man, showing that some irritation of 
feeling had taken place between you ; and in his case there 
(does not appear at present any reasonable motive for the act. 
As far as I see things at present, then, I believe f^at the best 
course will be to foUow the line you would yourself desire — to 
leave the matter vague ; to let suspicion float generally of the 
crime having been committed by another without giving it a 
particular direction." 

" But how can that be done ? ' ' asked Chandos , in amaze- 
ment. 

"Very easily, " replied the barrister, "if your fair Rose be 
willing to give her evidence, and have sense enough to give it 
in a particular manner. If she will but swear that while talking 
with you near the fountain or fish-pond, she heard the voices of 
two persons approaching, and that those voices seemed to be 
Speaking in angry tones, it will create a doubt in ttie minds of 
the jury of which you will have the benefit. She must stoij 
ihere , however, and not enter into part\c\\\aTS. 'S^tst tsvtvs^.-^ ws,, 
m whatever defence we frame for you — '«\i\<:2b.'W®^T^^^'t^ 
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much consideration; for the blood on yonr clothes and hands 
must be accounted for as well as many other circumstances — 
nor must we, I say, unless with some corroborative proof , let 
you cast the charge upon your brother ; for it unfortunately 
happens that you have long been upon bad terms with him; 
that your father*s will has added other causes of family dissen- 
sion between you ; and that you are next heir to his property. 
Under these circumstances, if you were to accuse him when 
you are yourself accused, without being able to bring very 
strong corroboration, and to show some reasonable cause, you 
would only create a prejudice against yourself, which would 
inevitably destroy you, I will think over it all; but as far as I 
see at present, we may very well say, that of the two voices 
which you heard as well as Miss Tracy, you recognized one as 
that of Mr. Roberts ; that not wishing to be recognized before 
a third person , you had sprung over the hedge , which perhaps 
Miss Tracy can confirm; and that from the other side of the 
hedge you saw a blow given on the head to the unfortunate 
victim, by a man who fled immediately. Luckily, not being 
subject yourself to cross-examination, there will be no oppor- 
tunity of asking you, if you knew the person of the assassin. 
The want of explanation on this point will certainly be an omis- 
sion which the counsel for the prosecution will remark upon; 
and therefore we must make the whole statement as brief and 
laconic as possible , leaving out even some other facts of mo- 
ment, in order that this may not stand alone. But we must no- 
tice particularly your having returned and raised the dead 
body. The difficulty will be to account for your not giving 
immediate information ; and that will be very hard to get over. 
I think I can manage it, perhaps, by some bold figure or daring 
appeal to the credulity of the jury. All , however, will depend 
upon Miss Tracy ; and however irregular the proceeding may 
be, her I must see and converse with. I go to tpwn to-night; 
to-morrow and the next day I am engaged; but I will see her 
on Saturday; for I suppose the trial will come on before the 
end of the next week. The caXendM «X — \& l\^t ^ so that we 
shall have the judges here very sooni 
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He ceased speaking. Chandos did not teiplj , and both sai 
in silence for several minutes. 

The lawyer saw that there was a great and terrible proba- 
bility that the course he proposed to pursue — the only one 
open to him — would not be successful. A sort of intuitive 
feeling that it was a desperate game, came upon him. There 
was a want of confidence in the arrangement; a want of trust 
in his own powers to carry it out successfully, which oppressed 
him. The truth was , it was what may be termed a mixed case. 
He was certain of the innocence of his client, yet he was 
obliged to pursue as tortuous a course as if his client had been 
guilty. The combination perplexed him. Could he have m et 
the charge with a bold and open defence, with no concealment, 
with no reserve, he would have found no difficulty. Had he 
only had to make the best of a bad case by legal skill, he might 
have disliked the task, without any apprehensions of the result 
But now to defend a just cause insincerely ; to prove the inno- 
cence of his friend, without showing the guilt of that friend's 
brother ; to keep back portions of the truth , when the whole 
trath, if it could be proved, was Chandos Winslow's best de- 
fence, puzzled and cowed him. 

Chandos was filled with very different feelings ; and I much 
doubt whether I shall be able to convey to the reader any ade- 
quate idea of his sensations at that moment. A sort of despair 
had conie over him — a self-abandonment — a loss of the bright 
hopes and strong aspirations which had lately supported him — 
a paralysation of some of the great energies of his nature; while 
others — ^the powers of passive endurance — seemed strengthen- 
ed and acuminated. He was disinclined to struggle further with 
fate. Fortune had proved so adverse, whichever way he turned, 
that he hoped not for her favour; and he was unwilling for a 
bare chance to expose her he loved to all the pain and grief of 
a public examination in a court of justice; to the badgering 
of rude second-class lawyers; and, perhaps, to insinuations 
which he would rather have died himself thau ha^^ b\:Q>i^^ 
upon ber bead. 

A/ier a long silence, then, he tried to ex^\aav\i\^i^^^^^ 



JU> his campa,mon; said he would rath^ not subjeot Rose^to 
such agitation and distress ; that he was ready to rest upoA 
his own innocence, and to endure the worst* if that did not 
avail him. 

But the barrister shook his head. "Notsp^ Chandx>S)" lie 
said , rising and taking his hat. " I will see Miss Tracy. I will 
ascertain her own views. Afterwards, I will fVame your de- 
fence as best I can , upon the grounds laid down. But mark 
me, my good friend, I have a duty to God and my own con- 
science to perform ; and if 1 should fail of convincing the jury 
of your innocence, I will tell the whole to the advisers of her 
majesty." 

"But you have promised — you have pledged your ho- 
nour T' cried Chandos. 

The barrister wrung his hand hard. *' Remind me of that 
afterwards," he said, '^and I will prove my confidence in your 
innocence by fighting you." Without waiting for a word of 
reply, he retired. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

The lock of the door grated again , within half-an-hoHr of 
the time when his friendly lawyer left Chandos Winslow. It 
had a harsh sound to his ear, that heavy lock, whether it 
opened to admit or give exit to a visitor. It must always be so 
with a prisoner; for though he may long to see a friendly face, 
though his heart may yearn for the dear embrace and the look 
of love , yet there are always sad drawbacks in the anguish, 
and regret, and fear of those who come, which all seem to 
^eak out in that rough grating sound. 

" Greneral Tracy is here, Mr. Winslow," said the turnkey, 
putting in his head, "witli a magistrate's order to see you, if 
you like him to come in." 

"By all means," answered the captive ; "I shall be happy 
to 'see him;" and in a minute after the old officer was in the 
ceJJ, 

He adranced straight tavaxda C\i9»Ao^ ^^ wv ^^^^^> 
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and shook him warmljr by the hand; "Well, Mr. Gardener," 
he said, with a forced laugh , for his heart was sad, though he 
sought to be cheerful, "see what ara the consequences of a 
whin} ; but I trust they are not likely to be long as well as 
heavy — though disagreeable they must be." 

"No one can tell the result, my dear Sir," answered 
Chandos. " I feel deeply grateful for your kindness in coming 
over to see me ; but I can assure you I have the cord and the 
gibbet before my eyes as the very probable termination of 
what you call a whim, but which I cannot help thinking may 
deserve a better name." 

"The cord and the gibbet 1" exclaimed General Tracy; 
" nonsense 1 I for one feel certain of your innocence; and X 
trust that the time of judicial murders is past." 

" Judicial, but not juri-dical , if I may make a sorry jest in 
sorry circumstances," answered Chandos. "Do you think. 
General, that there are no innocent men banged in England 
even in the present day ? " 

" God forbid that I should be such a fool," replied General 
Tracy. "Juries have now-a-days a great leaning to the side 
of mercy: they hang very few men comparatively, but it is 
always the wrong men. So far I agree with you — your in- 
nocence is decidedly against you; but still let us hope that if 
the case is very glaring the judge will recommend you to 
mercy. But, as you say, these are sad, bitter jests, my 
young friend. All that I see before me, around me, is painful, 
and I must be serious. Our method of treating prisoners 
before trial is a disgrace to a civilized age and a civilized 
nation. We have, in the first place, no regular law to rule 
^he whole system. We have a regular principle which the law 
recognises, but which it [breaks from the very b^inning* 
* Every man is to be considered innocent till he is found guilty,' 
says the law ; but, whatever he is considered, he is treated as 
guilty of something, till he is found innocent of the charge on 
which he is committed. Every bench of magistrates varies its 
doctrine as it thinks best; but they all agree mVa^sAxi^TCL'^^*- 
ffures for a prisoner's safe custody yrlxich ftve ob^^oX* ^q^^^qN* 
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require or justify, and in punishing him for being accused, 
before it is ascertained whether he is criminal or not. The 
very deprivation of liberty is an injustice towards an innocent 
man , for which the country that requires it should make com- 
pensation the moment he is acquitted; and every aggravation 
of that great hardship, inflicted by one or more magistrates, 
ought to be punishable as a misdemeanour. Here I had the 
greatest possible difficulty in getting an order to see you , and 
till that order was obtained the prison doors were shut agtunst 
me. What an aggravation is this of the loss of liberty ! Not 
only are you debarred the free use of your limbs , of your 
ability, of your will; but you are deprived of the comfort of 
sympathy, of the words of friendship , and affection, of the 
very sight of loved faces and familiar tones. Better far, as 
has been practised in several nations , to shut you up in a cage 
and let all your friends , if they would , come and speak to you 
through the bars." 

"I fear," answered Chandos, "that the state of society 
requires a great many safeguards , which inflict innumerable 
individual hardships. To prevent a prisoner's escape, to 
prevent his suborning testimony, and arranging a factitious 
tale with those without, may justify many precautions." 

"Does society take as much pains to prevent the suborna- 
tion of evidence against him?" asked General Tracy ; "does 
it take'pains to prevent or punish the light and wanton , or the 
ignorant and stupid committal of an honest man to the same 
infliction of imprisonment and privation which is assigned by 
the law to a convicted rogue. No, no, Chandos Winslow, it 
does not. Society is full of evil conventionalities, and the 
cases of individual hardship are so numerous, that I much 
doubt whether the benefits of society in its present state com- 
pensate for the evils. Nor is this all, my good friend: its 
operations are all iniquitous — iniquitous in their benefits as 
well as in their wrongs. One man is as unjustly exalted as 
snotber is abased f with a few splendid exceptions, just suffi- 
c/ent to prove the general rule. Soc^eV.^ \% , va. iwsX. , ^^ ^^^- 
centration of the whole 'woxU'b 8^\$is\ni&*^* ^^^» ^^^ vs^-^ 
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even of conventional virtue, is successful at any time, and 
it is extolled beyond all praise, rewarded beyond all discri- 
mination; but one class of vices is punished, and it is perse- 
cuted rather than chastised. The very charge of one of the 
proscribed sins is sufficient to entail upon a man a punishment 
fit for a heinous offence, and in every other sort of wickedness, 
a sinner within convention may revel at his will." 

"Nay, you are too severe, General," replied Chandos; 
"I suffer; but yet I do not think that society inflicts more 
hardships upon individuals than is perhaps inevitable." 

"You say so because you have been accustomed to look at 
these things under one aspect alone," answered General 
Tracy. "Now, think how many committals take place in the 
course of the year in proportion to the convictions. Those 
can easily be ascertained; for the reports are published. 
Then, again, consider how many of the innocent are con- 
demned, and you will find that an amount of punishment has 
been inflicted upon people who do not deserve it, which is 
more than should be necessary to chastise proved crime in any 
well organized state of society for a population of double the 
extent of that of Great Britain." 

"But you assume," rejoined Chandos, "that all who are 
not convicted are innocent, which perhaps may not be exactly 
the case." 

" I assume what the rule of society justifies, and no more," 
replied General Tracy. "Every man must be considered 
innocent till he is proved guilty." 

"Besides," said the prisoner, "I hope that few of the in- 
nocent are really condemned, even if many of the guilty do 
not escape." 

"Multitudes are condemned every day," replied his visitor. 
"I saw a woman condemned some time ago, a woman in a high 
rank of life, for stealing in a shop. She had taken up some- 
thing off a counter, and carried it away with^ her. It was in 
vain that her habits , her station , her previous cbaxtLCtj^T ^ Vi'et 
fortune, the very znQney in her purse att\ieinoTafeTA»^'^«^ 
brought forward to prove the improbability oi\vet €\!e^Xk%^ 
^ fr/i/m, and its Consequences. \^ 
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toy worth half a crown ; the jury condemned her as a lady thief, 
and probably would have been hooted had they not done so. 
And yet die very same accident which sent her into a court of 
justice , occurred to me not ten days ago in London. I went 
into an inn where I am well known, with my mind full of 
anxious thoughts, and sent up to see if a gentleman X wished 
to speak with was at home , while I remained in the coSeer 
room. I had an umbrella under my arm. There was another 
lying on the table near which I stood. I found that the person 
I asked for was out; and, without thought, I took up the 
second umbrella, and walked away with it. The waiter did 
not remark what I was doing, and I had got to the end of two 
streets, when, to my horror and consternation, I found that I 
had one umbrella in my hand and another under my arm. It 
is a fact, I can assure you. I carried the umbrella back in- 
stantly , and found the whole house being hunted for it. *Be- 
member, my good friend,' I said to the waiter, * if ever you 
are on a jury where no sufficient motive can be assigned for aa 
offence, that it is well to doubt before you condemn.' " 

''And what did he reply?" asked Chan dos^ 

" 'Very well. Sir. — Number six ringing his belli ' " said 
the old officer; "s^d if the next day he had been on a jury 
with a lady- thief case, he would have found the prboner 
'guilty,' and forgotten the umbrella." 

"I am afraid, then/' said Chandos, thoughtfully, "there 
is very little chance of my being acquitted." 

"That does not exactly follow," replied General Tracy. 
"But you bring me back to the subject from which X have 
wandered wide* I trust there is no chance of your being found 
guilty; for I feel perfectly convinced of your innocence myself. 
You could have no motive for killing your brother's steward." 

"Who was always attached to me from my youth," added 

Chandos; "and for whom I ever felt a sincere regard andaf^ 

fection, I wrote him a letter, indeed, in somewhat cold ai\d 

formal terms, in regard to hb having oponed the drawers in 

00me rooms f the whole conteTi\a oi >Ry\Ojv ^«^^ Vs^Qt by my 

/hther to myself without v^j xe%QiD^^v^^^^^^^^(^"^^»^^ 
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I thought that he had made the examifiation of which I com- 
plained by the orders of another. I also wished to render the 
letter su(^ as he could show, in case of need, as a demand on 
my part, that whatever documents were found in those rooms 
should be safely preserved for me. This is the only matter in 
which human ingenuity can find the shadow of motive for 
such an act as I am charged with." 

*' That will not prove basis sufficient for their accusation,** 
said General Tracy; "and doubtless, my young friend, if 
you are well defended , the whole case against you will fall to 
the ground. But let me ask you , if you have taken any means 
to ensure that good counsel shall be retained on your behalf.** 

"The best in the land,'* answered Chandos Winslow: 
•* Sir ****, left me a short time before you were kind enough to 
come to see me.** 

"That was, of course, at your brother*s request,*' said 
the old officer. 

"Not in the least,'* replied the prisoner, sternly; "My 
brother aad myself. General Tracy, have unfortunately not 
been friends for some years, and are less likelyf to be so now 
than ever. Sir****, on the contrary, is an old and dear friend 
of mine ; and the moment he heard of my situation from the 
-worthy solicitor in this town, who wrote to him at my request, 
he ciune down to see me himself. My cause could not be in 
better hands." 

"Assuredly," answered General Tracy. **But am I then 
to understand that your brother has taken no measures for 
your defence? that he has not been to see you? '* 

"That be has taken no steps I cannot say, for I do not 
know," was Chandos Winslow's reply; "but I should think it 
most improbable. To see me he has assuredly not been. Nor 
would I have admitted him willingly, if he had come." 

"It is very extraordinary," said General Tracy; "he re- 
ceived a letter suddenly, in the vestry of Northferry church, 
which we all understood came from you , and he set out im- 
mediately for S — , in order to see you." 

'The letter doubtless did come feom tjv^^"' ^«^^^ 
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Chandos ; " for I sent one to him privately, by the intervention 
of my solicitor. But if he ever intended to visit me here, he 
changed his mind by the way; for certainly he did not come." 

General Tracy mused for a moment. Rose was evidently 
right in her suspicions. The letter of Sir William .Winslow 
was not natural. He felt no affection for the brother by whose 
situation he pretended to be moved so much. Even the honour 
of his house could not be at the bottom of all the agitation he 
displayed, if he had taken no measures for his brother's de- 
fence. Did General Tracy's suspicions extend further? Per- 
haps they did; but if so he suffered them not to appear, but 
proceeded to touch delicately upon some of the principal links 
in the chain of evidence against his young companion, leaving 
him to give any explanation if he thought fit. 

Chandos listened for some time in silence ; but at length he 
cut short the observations of the old of&cer by saying, in a 
firm and placid tone , "My dear Sir, it is as well to tell you at 
once, that there are particular circumstances which will prevent 
me from explaining, even at the trial, many of the facts to 
which you allude ; and if inferences to my disadvantage are 
drawn from my silence , I cannot help it. The motives which 
actuate me in the line of conduct I have resolved to pursue are 
in no degree personal. In fact, I could clear myself — at least 
I think so — of all suspicion in five minutes ; but I cannot or 
rather will not, employ the necessary means to prove my 
complete innocence. Doubtless my counsel will adopt a good 
line of defence, and I must leave the rest to the will of God." 

"Many persons," replied General Tracy, "would look 
upon you as guilty, because you do not choose to explain 
everything. I am not one of them, however, my young 
friend. It is a trick of women and the world to suppose evil in 
all that is not made clear; but I can easily conceive that there 
may be things hidden by a man, which imply no guilt in him ; 
and, to say the truth, if I had doubted your innocence of this 
act, I should have been convinced of it by your unwillingness 
to account for many of the ciTCxuofts^WiCi^^^VviV ^^^^^i^ht to 
the charge against you." 
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"Many thanks, my dear General, for your good opinion," 
saidChandos, ^Hhough I do not see exactly how you deduce 
your effect from your cause." 

"By one very simple process," answered the General: 
"though it is a vulgar error to suppose that terror always follows 
guilt, yet every guilty man when placed in a situation of danger 
strives eagerly — generally too eagerly — to escape punish- 
ment, and devises some means of explaining away facts which 
tell against him. Now the absence of all effort on your part 
in that direction would be sufficient for me were there nothing 
more. But I will tell you, Chandos Winslow, that there is 
something more. Your resolution to withhold explanation 
excites suspicions , not in regard to yourself, but in regard to 
others, which 1 will not now attempt to define ; and undoubt- 
edly as soon as I return to Northferry, I will cause inquiries to 
be made for the purpose of confirming or removing those sus- 
picions. And now tell me, is there anything I can do for 
your comfort? What means can be devised of solacing the 
weary hours of imprisonment ? " 

Chandos Winslow thought for a few moments deeply , and 
then replied , holding out his hand to General Tracy, "I thank 
you most deeply for your kindness ; but let me entreat you not 
to suffer anything I have said to cast a suspicion upon others. 
I have no one to accuse. I meant not in the least to imply that 
I am aware of any facts connected with this sad event. I have 
my own reasons for the course I follow ; but to explain them 
would be to debar myself from that course. What you are 
pleased to do in the matter, I cannot help; but pray let no 
inquiries be founded upon or directed by anything I have 
said." 

The old officer bowed his head gravely, but merely replied, 
"What can we do to give you amusement during your con- 
finement?" 

"Oh, books. General," answered the prisoner ; "that is 
the only solace allowed me here. If you could send me somi^ 
of those at my cottage , you would indeed eoii^et «» ^^"^ 
favour; for time dies heavily when my o\ni duW. ^iXvQW^Xa '^'^^ 
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down his wings ; bnt I have oflen found that the enrf 6nt of 
imagination, when directed by authors that wo love, has a 
buoyancy which bears our dull thoughts away upon the stream, 
till we lose sight of them in distance." 

"You shall have your whole library before to-morrow 
night," replied General Tracy; "and now farewell. I will see 
you again; but if in the meantime I can serve you in any way, 
write to me at once." Thus saying, he left him; and imme- 
diately on his arrival at Northferry-house, he inquired strictly 
of all the servants if they had seen any one go out into the 
garden or return from it on the night of the murder, and at 
the hour when it was supposed to have taken place. Only one 
person, the second footman, recollected any circumstance of 
the kind , and he could give no definite information. He said, 
however, that just after sunset, as he was shutting the dining' 
room windows, he saw somebody pass into the house through 
the conservatory. He thought it was like the figure of Sir 
William Winslow, but he could not affirm that it was so; and 
with this confirmation, weak as it was, General Tracy was 
forced to be satisfied for the time. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

Rose Tract sat in her own room, with her head resting 
on her hand. The tears were streaming from her eyes ; and 
yet the expression of her countenance was not altogether that 
of grief. It seemed more as if her heart and feelings had been 
touched for another, than as if she were affected by personal 
sorrow. Such indeed was the case. The letter before her 
was from Horace Fleming. It was the first she had ever re- 
ceived from him; and it was couched in language which was 
guarded by delicate feeling towards her sister, while it plainly 
suffered to appear the deep anguish of spirit which he himse^ 
endured. 

Alter wiping the tears from her eyea^ she re-read several 
detached paasagea from the Uttex » -^rYLvODL-^^Toa.^ ^^^^^^ 
before the reader : — 
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"You trill think it strange , my d«af Miss TrSL(Sy ," wa« the 
commencement, "that I should venture to write to you; but 
yon havB not only talben a kind interest in me, and in feelings 
which I know you Bat^ without pain; but you also interested 
yourself ffiueh in the poor of my parish, and in the schools 
which I had established. However, I will not make an excuse 
which is not sincere for writing to you, for I hav^r flo one to 
whom I can pour out the feelings of my heart but yourself; 
and I should have written had my poor and my schools been 
etit of the qttestion. Your sister, of course, I cannot venture 
to address ,. though I should wish her to know that morning 
and night I offer esermisi prayers for her happiness, and be- 
seech Him from whom alone all good things come to avert 
those evils from her which I, perhaps weakly, apprehend. 
I would not have her taade aware of the sorrow and disap- 
pdintikient I myself endure; for, if hers is a cup of joy, the 
^ef of a friend would but turn the sweet drops to bitterness ; 
and if it be already bitter, I would not for anything that 
earth can give add to the sorrow of one so well deserving 
happiness." 

After some further expressions of the same kind, he went 
on to say, "Do not Suppose y however, my dear Miss Tracy, 
that I giv^ myself up to grief; I trust that my religious feelings 
are too strong for that. I struggle hard to cast all sorrowful 
thoughts from my mind. I occupy myself all day in the 
duties of the small living I hold in this part of the diocese, 
and I leave liothing undone — not to drive your sister from 
my mind, but — to reconcile myself to the knowledge that 
she is lost to me for ever, and to bow my heart humbly before 
the will of God. Nevertheless, I think it will be wise for 
me, in all respects, not to return to Northferry for some 
months; for I must avoid everything that can reawaken 
regifet and make me discontented with the lot which it has 
{leased God to assign to me. Under these circumstances, I 
will request you, in your kindness, to do one or two things 
for me in the parish ; for my curdte , t\iOU^ %!i «tL<^<^^\s^»\s!Axs^^ 
Las not much experience, and mOT^ONec cas«vo\»\i^ ^^^^^ 
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acquainted with the wants and character of the people of the 
place as yourself." 

I will not pause upon all the details he gave, nor mention 
whom he recommended to Rose's bounty, nor to whom he 
called Mr. Tracy's attention; but will proceed at once to an- 
other part of the letter, which was the only portion thereof in 
which Rose could be said to have a personal interest 

*^I have seen in the daily papers , '* continued Mr. Fleming, 
'^some most extraordinary statements regarding a horrible event 
which has taken place at Northferry, in your own grounds. I al- 
lude, of course, to the murder of Mr. Roberts; and I am 
shocked to find that an innocent man has not only been charged 
with the crime, but has actually been committed for trial 
on the coroner's warrant. From your father's account of his 
head-gardener, who under the name of Acton excited so much 
wonder by his erudition, I was speedily led to believe that he 
was superior to the station he assumed. To hear therefore that 
he was in reality no other than Mr. Chandos Winslow, did not 
excite in me the same surprise which it did, I dare say, in 
others. I never spoke with him but once ; and then he affected 
a certain roughness of manner, mingled strangely enough with 
quotations from Roman poets ; but I saw him several times at a 
distance in your grounds, and felt sure from his walk and car- 
riage that he was no ordinary man. I was informed acciden- 
tally of his relationship to Sir William Winslow the night be- 
fore I left Northferry; but little expected to hear such a charge 
against him. Doubtless he will be able to prove his innocence; 
but still such things ought not to be left to chance , and I shall 
therefore tender my evidence, which, if the statements in the 
newspapers be correct, must have some weight." 

The letter was dated from Sandboume Vicarage, a place 
about forty miles distant, on the o^er side of the county ; and 
Rose had just finished looking over it again, when her maid en- 
tered her room to tell her that a gentleman from London was 
below in the library, and wished to speak with her immediate- 
ly. At the same time the gir\hLaiided\ie;T ^ e^iTd^ on which was 
printed a name of which sbe "had no \axo^\^^^^^ «x55«^\l^twa. 
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having seen it mentioned frequently in the public journals, as 
that of the most eminent barrister of the day. 

Putting the letter she had previously received into her bag, 
she went down with some degree of trepidation to the library, 
to meet a complete stranger, at a moment when her mind was 
by no means disposed to society of any kind ; but her visitor 
soon put her at her ease, by the winning gentleness of his 
manner. 

"I have to apologize Miss Tracy,'* he said, "for intruding 
thus upon a lady without any proper introduction ; but my 
anxiety for the safety of a very dear friend must plead my ex- 
cise. Chandos Winslow, whom I think you know, and whom 
you must at all events be acquainted with under the strange 
guise of a gardener, is an old and intimate acquaintance of 
mine; and I have undertaken, against my ordinary rule, to 
conduct his defence, in the painful and dangerous circum- 
stances in which he is now placed." 

"Oh, I am so glad to see you," said Rose ; "but your words 
frighten me. I had hoped that it would be perfectly easy to 
establish his innocence , of which I am sure you can have no 
more doubt than I have." 

" None, " answered the barrister ; " but I must not deceive 
you, my dear young lady. His case is one of very great danger; 
for there never was a stronger chain of circumstantial evidence 
against any man than against him. But let us sit down and talk 
the matter over calmly ; — nay, do not weep ; — for on the evi- 
dence that you can give, may very likely depend the result of 
the trial." 

Rose nevertheless wept only the more from that announce- 
ment ; for to think that the life of the man she loved might de- 
pend upon the manner in which she told a tale , simple enough, 
but susceptible of being turned in various ways by the skill of 
any unscrupulous counsel , did not at all tend to decrease her 
agitation. 

"This Is very foolish of me," she said, at length, drying her 
eyes; "but I shall he better in a moment. Yta.^ ^oqtv\ ^\k»^ 
iaityou wished to 8&y? " 
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*' I am altogether stepping out of the ordinary professional 
coarse, Miss Tracy," replied the barrister; "but I haye thought 
it better to see yon myself rather than trust the task to another, 
in order to ascertain the nature of the evidence yon can give; 
first, for the purpose of judging whether it will be expedient to 
call you at all on the part of my friend Winslow ; and secondly, 
that I may so direct the questions to be pnt to yon in your ex- 
amination in chief as to prevent the cross-examining counsel 
from torturing you, or damaging the case of my client. Win- 
slow tells me that he was speaking with you the moment before 
he quitted the garden. Now mind , in anything I say, my dear 
young lady, I wish to suggest nothing ; for, in the first place, I 
am sure you are incapable of falsehood ; and in the next, no- 
thing can serve our friend bnt the simple truth.'' 

'* But that is quite true ," said Rose , ''he was speaking with 
me near a little basin of gold and silver fish , close by the spot 
where the body was afterwards found. He then ran across the 
path and the greensward beyond, and jumped over the hedge 
just above the haw-haw. I can show you the pi^cise spot." 

"By and by that may be useful," said the other; "but at 
present tell me, if you have no objection, what made you part 
so suddenly?" 

Rose coloured a little : but she replied frankly, " We heard 
the voices of two people coming down the arbutus walk, as we 
call it — a path bounded by evergreens, which leads , with se- 
veral turns, into the broad walk past the fish-pond." 

"Were the persons speaking at any great distance?" in- 
quired the barrister. 

" In a direct line, I should think forty or fifty yards, " she 
answered ; "but by the arbutus walk more than a hundred, I 
dare say." 

"Then were they speaking loud that you heard them 
so far?" asked her companion; "or only conversing 
guietljr?" 

''Ob, tbeyf/rere speaking y erf \o\x^wv^wv^^^" re^ed 
tbejroang lady, " Sir WilUam WvnAo^ ^«^<5v^i r 
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"Then Sir WflKam Winslow was one of the speakers, " said 
^e barrister. 

Rose coloured a good deal, and was evidently agitated, but 
she answered, "He was, beyond all doubt. His voice is 
very peculiar. It was raised high ; and I can have no doubt 
of it." 

The lawyer played slowly with the eye-glass at his button- 
hole, and looked her full in the face; for he saw that there 
were suspicions in her mind; but he answered deliberately 
and with some emphasis: "We will avoid that point. Miss 
Tracy, in the examination in chief, and, if possible, so frame 
our questions as to give the opposite counsel no opportunity 
of inquiring who was the speaker; but, nevertheless, you may 
be pressed upon the subject , and then of course the truth must 
be told , whatever be the result. "Where is Sir William now? '* 

"H« has gone to the Continent, I believe ,'* said Rose , with 
some embarrassment. 

"And probably has taken with him the servants who were 
here during his stay,'* said the lawyer, drily: ** nevertheless, 
we may get at some facts regarding him , perhaps , from yout 
own domestics. But you will swear he was in the garden at 
that hour , should it be needed ? ' * 

" Without hesitation ," answered Rose. 

" And that he was conversing in loud and angry tones with 
some other person ? " continued the barrister. 

" Undoubtedly ," she replied. 

**Did you know the other person's voice?" asked her in- 
terrogator. 

"No; it was quite strange to me," answered the lady. "It 
was not the voice of any of our own people , I am sure ; but I 
remarked that he had a slight hesitation in his speech ; for 
when he said ^No, Sir William; I tell you I will not, ' he stam- 
mered at the word *tell.' " 

" You heai^d him say that ? " inquired the lawyer. 

" I did , distinctly, " she answered ; " but that was after Mr. 
Winslow was gone. " 

A long pause succeeded, during wbiclii t\ie\>«ms\At %^e«ift^ 
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totally to forget Miss Tracy's presence, and leaned his head 
upon his hand, looking forth from the window with an air of 
anxious thoughtfulness. At length he said, as if reasoning 
with himself, " Perhaps it might do — yet it would be a hazar- 
dous game — but what is not? I must remember my promise, 
however, and that will turn the balance.'* Then again he 
paused and thought; but at length turning to Rose, who began 
to feel her position somewhat embarrassing, he said, ''I thank 
you very much, Miss Tracy, for your frankness , and will make 
use of your evidence to a certain extent. It may not be neces- 
sary to enter into all the particulars, and the best way under 
examination and cross-examination is to answer perfectly sin- 
cerely and frankly the exact question that is asked, without 
going at all beyond it. I say this because it must be a painful 
thing at any time for a young lady like yourself to be put into a 
witness-box. It is true, a better feeling exists at the bar at 
present than was to be found, some thirty or forty years ago. 
We do not now think it necessary to brow-beat a witness, nor 
clever to puzzle one, unless we find that there is a determination 
to conceal the truth or to pervert it. However, I shall tell the 
solicitor in the case to apply to your father, who I find is out, 
for a list of all the servants in the family , who could , perhaps, 
be serviceable as witnesses on behalf of our poor friend; and 
if you know of any other evidence which could be brought for- 
ward in his favour, either to show the probability of the unfor- 
tunate gentleman , Mr. Roberts , having been engaged in a per- 
sonal dispute with any other person , or to prove that Chandos 
could not be guilty of the act, you would — " 

" Why, I have received a letter this very morning, " cried 
Rose, "from a gentleman who seems to think that his testimony 
would be important. I will read you what he says ; " and , ta- 
king out Mr. Fleming's epistle , she read all that referred to the 
case of Chandos Winslow. 

"From whom might that come ? " asked the barrister. 

" From the clergyman of our parish, " answered Rose, "the 
Honourable Mr, Fleming. He \a no^. «A, «S\\)Sk.^^ \.^ %;^^«k with- 
oat good cause. 
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"Might I hear it again?" said the other. 

Kose read it once more ; and the lawyer, rising, took up his 
hat, saying, '^ I will go to him at once. There are some remark- 
able expressions there. He must have important evidence to 
give." 

"I think so too," answered Rose Tracy; "for he never 
lays stress upon trifles. But yet I cannot see how he can know 
much , for he was not here that evening , and went away for 
Sandboume early the next morning, I hear. " 

"W6 cannot tell what information he may possess," said 
her companion. " This gentleman is evidently a man of ob- 
servation and ability. His character and holy calling will give 
weight to his testimony ; and I will ascertain this very night 
what he knows of the circumstances." 

*" Unfortunately, he is absent," replied Rose; "Sand- 
bourne, where he now is, lies fifteen or sixteen miles on the 
other side of S — ." 

The lawyer took out his watch. " That shall not stop me," 
he said. "It is now twelve : I can be there before dark, hold a 
consultation at S— after dinner, and get to London by six to- 
morrow. Thanks to the marvellous combinations of railroads 
and post-horses, one sets distance at defiance. But I must 
have the address , Miss Tracy, if you will have the kindness to 
put it down for me." 

Rose did as he required , and with a certain sort of antique 
gallantry — though for his standing in the profession he was a 
young man — the great lawyer, in taking his leave, raised his 
fair companion's hand to his lips, saying , "If I win this cause, 
Miss Tracy, my pleasure will be threefold: first, as I shall save 
my friend ; secondly, as I shall triumph over some difficulties ; 
and thirdly, as I shall gain a victory in which I think you have 
some interest." 

In four hours he was at the door of Sandboume Vicarage, 
for he had the secret of saving time by casting away sixpences, 
and the post-boys did their best. There was some difficulty 
as to his admission, for the servant mteme^ \ivca. ^%S^ 
Mr, Fleming did not like to see any one on ^«X\xc^«^ \vv^ 
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after four in the evening, onlesi the bosinefls was yttry im- 
portant. 

''Mine is business of life and death , " answered the lawyw, 
with a faint and fatigued snule. ^ Give yoor mast^ that card, 
and assure him I will not detain him long. *' 

The servant went, returned, and admitted him. He re- 
mained nearly half-an-hour , and when he went forth he shook 
Mr. Fleming's hand, saying, '^ I would mention it to no one, my 
dear Sir ; for we barristers are sometimes apt to puzzle counsel 
when we find testimony goes against us. The only jplace to 
state the fact is in the open court." 

Then bidding him adieu, he got into his carriage again, 
waved his hand, and the horses dashed away towards S — 

As soon as he was out of sight of the vicarage, he cast him- 
self back on the cushions, saying aloud, '* Well, this is most ex- 
traordinary. There must be some great fabehood amongst 
people who all seem the one more sincere than the other. God 
grant neither judge nor jury may find it out ; but at all events 
we must keep to our story. Which shall it be V — *' and, laying 
his finger on a temple that ached more often than the world 
knew of, he gave himself up to contemplation , the result of 
which the reader will see hereafter. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

We once wandered, dearly beloved reader, you and I to- 
gether, over some steep bare hills which lie between Winslow 
Park and Northferry, watching Chandos in his gardener's 
guise , as he travelled towards the house of Mr. Tracy, Those 
hilb, not at all unlike theMendips in some of their features, 
were somewhat difierent in others. The high road took the 
most sterile and desolate part of them, ^here the curlew loved 
to dwell in solitude , and the wild plover laid her spotted eggs. 
But here and there , in their long range — which might extend 
some five-and-thirty miles from the spot where they began to 
tower above the plain in one coxxtit^ \.q \5aa.\.>R>a«t^\3aft^ bend 
^Ae head again in another -^ivex^ ^oma ^^^ ^sA^^^-i^^Na. 
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wbidi the woods nestled and ike sitreams glided on. The river 
which Chimdos had swam at Winslow, and which, passing on, 
increasing in size, gave to the village or siBjall town near Mr. 
Tracy's property the name it bore , by reason of what is called 
a horse-ferry established there from time immemorial , had at 
some period of the world's history undertaken the troublesome 
task of forcing a way for itself through the opposing barrier of 
hill , and had somehow succeeded. It is wonderful what feats 
rivers and people will perform when they are driven into a 
comer , and have no way out of it but by a great effort. Then, 
when they have accomplished their task, how they rejoice in 
the triumphant exertions of their vigour, and play in scorn with 
the obstacles they have surmounted. 

In a deep valley amongst those hills, seldom if ever trodden 
by human foot — for there was wanting footing for man or beast 
in many parts of the gorge — is one scene of exceeding beauty, 
well worthy of being more frequently visited than it has been. 
I know not whether in the spring, when the young leaves coming 
out decorate the sides of the dell with every hue of yellow and 
green, or in the autumn, when the mellow brown and red of the 
decaying year spreads a melancholy splendour over the woods, 
the picture is more beautiful; but to see it in its best aspect 
must always be when the tears, either of the year's wayward 
youth or of its sorrowful age, have been pouring down for some 
days before. The reason is this, — that over a high shelf of rock, 
the river, having overcome all the obstructions of the previous 
way, bounds down towmrds the goal to which its eager course 
tends in the distant plains, then first in sight, and the boughs of 
a thousand kinds of trees and shrubs wave round the rejoicing 
waterfall as if in triumph. It is not indeed with one boisterous 
leap that the river springs from the height, some fifty feet 
above, to the tumbling pool beneath; but as if at two great 
steps it strides upon its way, setting one white foot in foam 
upon a roc^y point about half-way down, and then again an- 
other in the depth of the valley. A projecting point of cre.^^ 
upon which a g^pling aahf^ree has rooted lUeXi ^ «Xa.tv^% q\sl\J\^^- 
tween the two Alls; md round the poiuti) ft^aXXOBC^^wftwa.'^^ 
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tfaerooif of the trees, lie mmieitms large Uoda of stone, riven 
from the rocks abore, in times the remoteness of which is told 
by the yellow and whhe lichens and green moss with which 
tbej are corered. 

About a hundred yards in front of the waterfidl, one fine 
day in the early spring of the year, when several hours of heavy 
rain during the preceding night had gorged the river, and 
given the cataract the voice of thunder, sat the gipsey woman, 
Sally Stanley, with her picturesque costume in its varied and 
bright colouring, contrasting beautifuUy with the cold gray 
stone, the rushing water, and the brown tints of the uncovered 
branches; while, here and there, an early green leaf , or the 
warm reddish brown of the unevolveld buds, served to harmo- 
nize in some degree the scene with the glowing hues of her 
dress, or at all events to render the contrast not too strong. 
Nobody else was seen in the neighbourhood ; and yet there 
were the three cross sticks, with the suspended pot, the glow- 
ing wood fire well piled up, and one small dingy tent between 
two large masses of stone. The woman sat beside the pot and 
sewed, with her left shoulder turned towards the waterfall, 
and her eyes apparently looking down the dell. 

Opposite to her, spanning the river, was a little rude bridge, 
made with two trunks of trees, joining a narrow path on the 
one side to its continuation on the other which might be seen 
winding from shelf to shelf of the rock in its way to the pro- 
longation of the valley above. 

Sally Stanley sat and sewed, as we have said, an unusual 
occupation for a gipsey; and while she sewed she sang, a much 
more frequent custom of her people. But to neither afiair did 
she seem to give much attention, turning her ear towards the 
stream and path , as if for some expected voice or foot-fall. 

At length a step was heard ; but she made no sudden move- 
ment, and with her head bent, listened still, slowly turning 
her face in the direction of the descending path, so as to gain 
a sight of the person who was coming down, before he crossed 
the river. The figure which appeaxed^v^ V\i^\> ^^ ^Toaxvui the 
prime of life — in the early pnme,;wftVL dt^^^^^«S^«t^^ww!ta:^ 
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fa^ion , bearing himself with a free and easy air , and , with 
his well-turned powerful limbs, and fine cut features, pre- 
senting the aspect of as handsome a man as one would wish 
to see. 

A faint, almost sad smile came over the face of the gipsey 
woman ; but she took not the slightest notice till the traveller 
was in the midst of the bridge, when, dropping the coarse blue 
stocking she was mending, she advanced towards him, and ad- 
dressed him in the usual cant of her tribe, begging him to cross 
her hand and have his destiny told, and promising him as 
pretty a fortune, and as extensive a matrimonial connexion, as 
any moderate man could well desire. 

Loekwood, for be it was who now approached, laughed, 
and replied, 'T have not time now, my good girl; for I am 
hungry, thirsty, sad, and sorry, and have a long way to go 
before I can get food, drink, or consolation." 

"Not so. Master, not so," answered Sally Stanley ; "you 
only cross my hand with a pretty little half-crown, and I will 
give you food, drink, and consolation, such as you cannot get 
where you are going, I am sure." 

" That is no bad offer either," answered Loekwood ; " and 
I may as well sit down by the side of your pot, and have a chat 
with you, as go and eat bread and cheese, and drink beer by 
myself in a frowsy tap-room." 

"A great deal better j" said the woman with a laugh. 
" Where could you be more comfortable than here, if you were 
going to the best house in all the land? Do you think that man 
builds better than God? " 

" Why, no," answered Loekwood ; " and in those respects 
I am a bit of a gipsey myself. I am as fond of the free air as 
any of you, and do not much fear foul weather, even when 
^olus unchains all his blasts. But come, let us see your pro- 
mised fare. I dare say it is of the best in the county, as you 
certainly have the choice of all that is going. Here is your 
half-crown for you." 

He was soon seated close to where t\ie 'S7omnxiVsA\^^^'^ 
previously sitting, with a deep tin diBlDiU]^oii\A%'^*^^n ^XS^'^ 
A Whim, and its Conseqtiences* '^ 
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she, with a large wooden ladle, dipped into the pot and 
brought up a mixed mess, very savory to the nose, and con- 
sisting a various materials, whereof a fine turkey's leg was at 
all events the most conspicuous. Bread she had none to give 
him, but a hard biscuit supplied its place very well, and to say 
sooth, Lockwood, whose appetite was sharpened by a long 
walk, enjoyed his meal exceedingly. 

'* Now then," he said, **for your drink and yonr consola- 
tion ; *' and the woman brought him forth from her little tent a 
black bottle, the odour emitted by which, as soon as the cork 
was pulled out, announced it as that liquor to which we 
justly give the same name that eastern nations bestow upon an 
evil spirit. But Lockwood would none of it, and while be 
finished the contents of the platter, she brought him a large 
jug of water from the stream. 

'< Well,** he said, after taking a long draught, ^'I must 
now wend on my way.*' 

*' Yon are in mighty haste ,'* she answered , '* to set out for 
a place you will not reach.'* 

"How do you know I will not reach it? " he asked, smiling 
in his strength. 

"Because I know all about you," answered Sally Stanley, 
"where you are going, why you are going, what has been in 
your thoughts all the way from Winslow hither." 

"You are mighty wise," exclaimed Lockwood. "I know 
well enough that you gipsies are famous for fishing out of 
gentlemen's servants all about their masters and mistresses, 
but I did not know you troubled your heads with such people 
as myself. As to my thoughts, however, there I defy you." 

"Do you? " said the woman , laughing aloud. "Now I will 
show you. You have been thinking of Chandos Winslow, your 
half-brother, and of the murder of good old Roberts, the 
steward; and you have been fancying that another hand, as 
near akin to your own , might have shed the blood that is 
charged upon Chandos Winslow's ; and you are going down 
to North ferry to see what you caivmBiLA w>X ^l>(Jafc ^s»a^," 
^'A xDairellons good gae8»>' x«^>afe^Via<2K«^^^\^^\s^\ 
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now recollect you, my pretty brcwn lass. You are the mother 
of the boy down at the cottage; and, like all your people, you 
are good at putting two and two together." 

"I am the boy's mother," answered the woman; "but you 
are wrong in thinking that is my only way of knowing. I see 
more things than you fancy, hear more than people dream of; 
and I tell you, you will not get to Northferry to-day nor to- 
morrow either ; nor will you go to the assizes, nor give your 
evidence in court: and if you did, you would only mar what 
you try to mend." 

"That won't stop me," answered Lockwood sturdily; 
"truth is truth, and it shall be told: 'Magna est Veritas, et 
prsevalebit,' my pretty lass. I will tell my plain, straightfor- 
ward tale in spite of any one ; but I do not know what you have 
to do with it, and am rather curious to hear; for, to tell you 
the truth, I do not like you the better for wanting to stop me. 
If there were any gratitude in human nature, you would be 
grateful to Chandos Winslow, for he did all in his power to 
make your boy a good scholar and a good Christian : though, 
by the way, I suppose you care very little about his being 
either." 

The woman's eye flashed for an instant, with a very wild 
and peculiar gleam in it, which I think I mentioned before, 
and she answered vehemently, "You are wrong, Henry Lock- 
wood, you are wrong; lam grateful to him for everything;" 
and then she burst into a flood of tears. 

Lockwood gazed at her with some emotion, and then put 
bis hand kindly upon her arm, saying, "I did not mean to 
grieve you, my good woman ; but still I do not understand you 
rightly : you say that you are grateful to this young gentle- 
man; and yet you would prevent me from doing what I can to 
save him when his life is in danger for another man's act. You 
seem to know so much, that perhaps you know more ; for your 
people are always prying about, and it is not unlikely that 
some of them saw the deed done. However, from what yon 
said just noTT, and from the way in wbic\i you dVsm^^'^V^V 
Jiad beea tbinking about, lam sure you do iio\> bus^^^N^^^^^*^ 
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dos Winslow, and that your snspicions take the same direcUon 
as my own ; though mine are well nigh certainties , and yours 
can be but doubts." 

" Are yours well nigh certainties ? " she exclaimed eagerly. 
**Can you prove it? Can you satisfy judge and jury? But, no," 
she added, in a mournful tone, " it were better not — you can- 
not prove it — you' can have nothing but suspicions either. 
You did not see your bad brother's hand strike the blow — 
you cannot tell what was the provocation given — you can 
mention no cause for a man killing his own steward." 

"Yes I can," answered Lockwood. "The blow struck I 
certainly did not see; fori was well nigh two miles off at the 
time." 

"I know that as well as you do," said the woman vr}i}i& 
laugh; "I know where you were, and all about you. But what 
is it you can prove if you were so far distant? " 

''I can prove that there was a cause," answered Lockwood, 
" a cause for the act in one case, and none in the other ; for the 
very night before, poor Roberts found a note in Sir Harry's 
own handwriting, declaring that he had left a copy of his se- 
cond will, dated not five years ago, in the hands of his eldest 
son. Roberts showed me the memorandum himself, the mo- 
ment after he had found it, and he was as well aware as lam 
that Sir William has destroyed the will, because it did not suit 
his purposes. Was that not cause enough for giving a knock 
on the head to one who possessed such dangerous informa- 
tion? Besides, there is a great deal more: the very next day 
he came over to seize on the furniture in those two rooms, and 
lock it all up; but I have been beforehand with him. All the 
papers that Roberts had found were safe enough , and the fur- 
niture was moved to farmer Richards' s great barn and under 
my lock and key. He sent me down word that he would pro- 
secute me. I told him to do so if he dared. But now I must 

ffo, my good woman ; and I say the truth shall be told , what- 

erercomesofit.'' 

**Do yon think, Lockvood " »»Vftd V^^a ^^v^i ^^^^w^ 
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'Hhat if Cbandos Winslow himself had seen the murder com*' 
mitted, he would bring such a charge against his brother? *' , 

** Perhaps not,'* replied Lockwood; "but that is not the 
question. Here am I, no way partial in the business, whose 
duty it is to an innocent man to tell the truth, whether he wish- 
es it or not ; and therefore I shall go on to Northferry at once^ 
and see Mr. Tracy , and tell him all I know. If he does not do 
what is right, I will go on to the lawyers and tell them/' 

"Mr. Tracy you cannot and you will not see," said Sally 
Stanley. "Have you not heard he was arrested for debt, and 
taken to London yesterday afternoon ; and the two girls and 
their uncle are gone up after him this morning? " 

"Arrested?" exclaimed Lockwood; "what! the rich Mr, 
Tracy arrested? he who was supposed to be the most wealthy 
man in all the county ? " 

"Aye, there it is, Harry Lockwood," said the woman: 
"that is the difference between your people and the gipsies. 
We are content with food and clothing, the open sunshine, and 
the free air; but you are never content. If you are poor you 
must be rich ; if you are rich , you must be richer. The mad- 
ness of gain is upon you all; and this wealthy Mr. Tracy must 
needs speculate, to make himself more wealthy, till he has 
made beggars of himself and his children. All on account of 
these railroads, with which Uiey are putting the whole land in 
fett^s ; he who, a month ago, was rolling in riches > has not so 
much in his pocket as Sally Stanley , who once begged her 
bread at a rich man's door, and was driven away with a cur at 
her heels. You will not see Mr. Tracy for a long time to 
come." 

" Then I will go to the lawyers," rejoined Lockwood ; " foF 
the story shall be told." 

"No, it shall not," answered the woman, "that I am re- 
solved. I tell you, you will spoil all; and if you leave the 
matter alone, he is quite safe." 

"I will not trust to that," answered Lockwood. "TV!l««c^^ 
iaike off your band I — you are not Buch «t f oo\ a^a \.Q >i>cMK.^avx 
can stop me; " and at the same moment \ie sViook. o^^Cb^fe ^^^^ 
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nrhich she had laid upon his arm, somewhat mdely and impa- 
tiently, perhaps. 

The next instant his collar was seized by a stout man, who 
sprang from behind the masses of broken stone, while another 
leaped out and caught his right arm, and a third seized him 
round the legs and tried to throw him down. His great 
strength, however, sufficed to frustrate their efforts for a mo* 
ment or two. He disengaged his arm, aimed a blow at the man 
who grasped his collar, which was parried with difficulty, and 
kicked off the other gipsey who was grasping his legs ; but 
three or four more came running down from amongst the 
woods , and after a sturdy resistance he was overpowered and 
his hands tied. 

" What the devil do you mean by ill-treating one of our 
women?" demanded a tall, powerful fellow, of about fifty 
years of age. But Lockwood only replied by a loud laugh; 
and the gipsey grinned at the open falsehood of his own 
pretext. 

" What shall we do with him , Sally? *' said the latter, turn- 
ing to the woman ; ** he must be looked sharp after if we are to 
keep him, for he is a rough customer, I can tell you." 

"Ah, you have found that out," cried Lockwood ; **you will 
find me rougher still before I have done with you." 

**Hush! hush I" said Sally Stanley; *'tAke him away and 
keep him where we agreed upon. I will find those who will 
watch him well. You had better go with them quietly, young 
man ; for you must see by this time that there is no use of 
struggling." 

"Not much, I believe," answered Lockwood. "But I 
should wish to know, before I go, my good woman, what it is 
you want, and what you are to do with me." 

"To keep you from making mischief," replied Sally Stan- 
ley. " There, take him away, lads, and I will come up directly; 
but mind you keep him safe." 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 

" This is weary work. Three days have I been alone ; 
Without the sight of any human face but that of the turnkey. 
How burdensome becomes the weight of thought as each hour 
goes by 1 It presses upon the brain as if a heavy stone were 
laid upon the head. What a terrible thing is solitude, notwith" 
standing all thatZimmermann has said of it — notwithstanding 
all that can be done to alleviate it ! But this is something more 
than solitude. Alexander Selkirk on his desert island could 
change the scene, could vary the occupation every hour. Now, 
he could go up the Blue Mountain, and gaze afar, ^the mo- 
narch of all he surveyed.' Then he could wander down to 
the sea-shore, and send hope and expectation forth on a voy-* 
age of discovery over the green waters before his eyes , to see 
if ship or boat from the far native land were winging its way 
like a bird towards his place of exile. Or else memory, like a 
bark freighted with treasure, would touch the land» and he 
would see the stores of other days, the joys, the loves, the 
dreams of youth and manhood spread out upon the beach. 
He could tame his wild birds or his free goats; he could plant 
or reap his little field ; he could gamer or grind his com. He 
was no worse in fate than Eve-less Adam ; and though it may 
not be good for man to be alone, yet, when there is variety and 
occupation, the evil is but small. Here, what is the variety? 
Four or five short steps from wall to wall; the heavy door on 
one side; the high grated window on the other. But yet, it 
might be worse. What a terrible thing solitary confinement 
must be ! Here the jailor comes in and speaks civilly ; will 
stop a minute or two to tell you what is going on without ; will 
press me to walk in the yard , and tell me it is quite airy and 
cheerful. Cheerful ! Good God, what a word in the stony heart 
of a prison I I declare I should regard the man who could be 
cheerful in such a place as ten times worse than even his 
crimes had made him. To be cheerful here would be an ag- 
gravation of every offence — and yet, pet\i«i^ft^\«DDk'wt«vis^* 
CbeerfalneBB in some men is constitutioiia\. 
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" Oh I yes, it might be worse. To be condemned to perfect 
solitude, and silence too, with nothing but thought, thought, 
thought, rolling one upon the other, like the eternal billows of 
a dark and gloomy sea: not a sight for the eye, not a sound for 
the ear, till the one became blind, the other deaf, for want of 
objects. It is horrible 1 What monster could devise such a 
means of starving the senses one by one, till the living death 
of hopeless idiocy became the wretch's fate? What were the 
cord, or the axe, or the rack itself to that? Yet', even that 
might have an aggravation — if there were guilt upon the 
mind — some dark terrible crime — murder! — the death of a 
fellow-creature, sent before to be our accuser at God's throne! 
What awful storms would then move that black ocean of 
thought, prolonged through the whole of life ! What would it 
be with me, even through three or four short days, when, inno- 
cent as I am, the passing of these solitary hours is well nigh in- 
tolerable. — Innocent as I am ! Who is innocent? Who can 
lay his hand upon his heart, with God and his own conscience 
to witness, and say, 'I am innocent; I have done no wrong?' — 
Who can arraign the decree of the Almighty which strikes him 
for many a hidden fault, through the instrumentality of the 
false judgment or iniquitous persecution of his fellowman? 
Not I, for one ! I raised my hand against Lord Overton un- 
justly; I shed his blood, though I did not take his life ; I was 
a murderer in intention, if not in act; and now I am accused of 
— perhaps may suffer for — the death of one whom I would 
have shed my own blood to defend. The ways of God are 
strange and wonderful, but very just. 

**How curious it is that in solitude all the things we have 
done amiss in life return upon the mind, distinct and clear — 
magnified even, if faults can be magnified — when in the plea- 
sures, and the business, and the every-day cares of life, we 
forget them totally ! And yet man was evidently meant for so- 
ciety. Is it that the ever-present consciousness of our errors in 
thh mortal state, would be a burden too heavy to bear, were 
there not an alleviation in the Aho^&i^lixiN. i!^«i^T^xKs^Tw c\€ the 
world's concerns — a burden 'irWciVi w^iii^J^^Vsv^^sK^Kssa 
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(as far as man's weakness will permit him to have faith) would 
not be sufl&cient to relieve, unless his worldly carelessness 
lightened the load , by deceiving him as to the weight? Per- 
haps it may be so ; and yet, it is strange how often in this life, 
our weakness is our strengtli. Since I have been here, how 
reproachfully acts which I thought before perfectly venial 
have risen up in judgment against me ! how dark have seemed 
many deeds committed I how sadly ungrateful many an omis- 
sion has appeared ! And shall not the same be the case here- 
afler? When a few hours of solitude are sufficient to draw 
back thus far the glittering veil which habit and the world cast 
over our faults , what will be the terrible sight when that veil is 
torn away altogether, and the dark array of a whole life's sins 
and follies stand naked and undisguised before us ! — when the 
voice of conscience, fully awakened, never to sleep again, ex- 
claims , * Lo your own acts I The children of your mortal life ! 
The witnesses against you for eternity I 
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The above is an extract from a journal of Chandos 
Winslow, kept during his imprisonment. I know that such 
grave subjects are not palatable to most readers: they call 
them longueurs; they skip them; they want the story, nothing 
more. Let them do as they please; the extract was necessary 
to the depiction of the character. But I must show another 
side of it also — a somewhat lighter and more cheerful one ; 
but still one which is as likely to be skipped as the other, 
by the mere novel -reader. For some time Chandos went 
on in the same strain of gloomy thought; and occasionally 
dark forebodings would mingle with the text: for the more 
he reflected upon the course he had determined to pursue, 
the more difficult, nay, hopeless, seemed to be the attempt 
to defend himself. At length, however, came the following 
passage : — 

"But I will have no more of such reveries. It is very 
strange, that for the last four days I have not been able to 
read. The small space of my brain seems loo mu^ (st^^^^^ 
with tkoug/ktB of my own, to give ot\iet ip^o^Wf^VJ^OM^Vv 
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admission * I will force myself to read , however ; and think of 
what I read." 

Then came another passage, evidently after he had been 
reading for some time. 

''I know not how it is, but none of these Italian poets inter- 
est me much ~ perhaps the most, that mad-cap Ariosto. 
There is a reckless vigour about him which none of the rest 
possesses ; and their prettinesses tire. Tasso is certainly very 
sweet and very graceful, but seldom powerful; and Dante, 
dark, terrible, and stern, wants the relief of beauty. His 
Inferno is certainly a grand poem, the personification of 
thousand hates and vengeances ; but the Paradise is a poor 
affair. 

" It is very strange how much more difficult men find it to 
imagine and to paint perfect happiness than exquisite torture. 
Perhaps it is because in this life we are much more familiar 
with pain than pleasure. Pain and grief are to human beings, 
positive ; our greatest happiness here below rarely more than 
negative — at all events, never unmixed. But in none of the 
Italians do we find the grand march , the sustained majesty of 
the Greeks and the Romans. I cannot help thinking that 
Boccaccio had more poetry in his nature than most of his 
brethren; and there are some fine passages in his great poem, 
notwithstanding its many wants. Many of his novels , too , are 
full of poetry. But, after all , ten lines of Homer are worth all 
the Italian poetry that ever was written. Alfieri seems to 
have felt this inferiority of the poets of Italy to the ancients, 
even too much; and the effect has been a stiffness in his 
writings , produced by aiming at dignity in a language which is 
not dignified. When the thought itself is grand , its grandeur 
can only be preserved in so weak a tongue by clothing it in the 
very simplest words. Dante was not alone aware of this, but 
was impelled to that course by his own sharp'character. He 
never strove to embellish by mere words, though sometimes, 
as if to impress the idea upon the reader's mind , he reiterates 
It in another form, ventunng xi^on ^^tycAscn «& «b\&j&an8 of 
force, in which he was probab\7m\«l^«kT^\*X\«»ax»>^^^'5L<^^^ 
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upon my mind is always disagreeable. It would be better if 
the verses were spoken. I cannot but think — though per- 
haps it is national partiality — that the poets of England are 
superior to any that have ever lived since the fall of the Roman 
empire. The French have no poetry. The Germans have two 
or three great poets ; but their literature may be considered as 
yet in its infancy. The Spaniards have some beautiful poems, 
it is true; but in all of them are blemishes which overbalance 
the perfections. In the English tongue there has been 
excellent poetry enough written in every different style and 
manner, to supply the whole world. A crowd of our poets 
are unknown even to ourselves; and many of the very best 
are imperfectly known, and that but to a few. The sonnet, 
indeed, attained its highest point with Petrarch ; and yet how 
beautiful are some of Sir Philip Sidney's I — for instance, the 
one beginning — 

*No more, my dear, no more these conncils try. 
Oh give my passions leave to run their race.* 

I forget the rest. My memory fails me sadly. What a 
strange thing memory is ! It seems as if the brain had a 
court painter, who sketches rapidly everything presented to 
the senses ; and then the pictures are pushed into the lumber- 
room of the past, to grow dim and mouldy, with the smoke 
and damp of years, till they are wanted, when they are taken 
forth again, and the dust is brushed off, though sometimes 
not entirely — But who have we here ? It is not the turnkey's 
hour." 

Here ends the journal for the time ; and it may be as well to 
k inquire, what was the circumstance which caused the interrup- 
tion ; for it gave Chandos sufficient thought for the rest of 
the day. 

Just as he had written the last words his solicitor was ad- 
mitted, a shrewd little elderly man , not without some kindness 
of disposition, and with a great talent for making himself 
useful in small things , which is one of the most serviceable 
qualities to himself that a man can po&&e«%. l£v& ^^V^'&ss^^ 
object was to tell Chandos that he had been Voli^xA'cra. Vst ^^ 
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purpose of holding a consultation upon his case, and to cheer 
him up with the prospect of certain acquittal; for as physicians 
often think it necessary (and with good reason) to keep up the 
spirits of their patients , as long as there is any hope , by 
assuring them of recovery, so the solicitors in criminal causes 
judge it right to comfort the accused by promising them 
acquittal. I do believe that^ there never yet was a man 
hanged, who had a hundred pounds to fee lawyers, without 
being promised, in the words of the toast, *'long life and pro- 
sperity/* till the very moment when the jury gavfe their verdict. 
But the worthy solicitor had another object too, it would 
seem ; for as soon as he had disposed of all the evidence which 
liad struck the great barrister as so important with a mere 
"Pshaw! we will soon get over that," he slipped a letter into 
Chandos's hand, saying, ''That came to my office for you while 
I was gone , and I brought it myself; for you know they have a 
trick of opening prisoners' letters here. I gave General Tracy 
a hint, that all your friends had better address under cover to 
me; and if you have any answer to send, let it be ready and 
give it to me to-morrow. Keep it close until I am gone, and 
then you can read it at your leisure. '* 

Chandos Winslow had glanced at the address, and had 
seen that the handwriting was that of a lady. He had nev^ 
seen Rose Tracy's writing. The letter might come from 
either of a dozen other personal, friends or relations , who had 
heard of his situation, and might wish to express sympathy 
and kindness. Nevertheless Chandos did not doubt who 
was the writer; and as soon as Uie solicitor was gone, 
he tore it open, and pressed his lips on the name at the 
bottom. 

"Dear Mr. Winslow," the letter began. — There had 

evidently been a struggle how to commence it. She had 

even blotted the words Mr. Winslow, though Rose Tracy 

was not apt to blot her letters. The prisoner thought 

that he could discern the name of Chandos l^aoed and 

crazed beneath ,* and he .munnxir^ \»q Vvxsit^^^ ^^^^<^ \s£t^^ 

Iiave left it. " 
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"Dear Mr. Winslaw," wrote Rose Tracy, "although I write 
under great distress of mind , from the very painful circum- 
stances in which my father has been placed by the failure of 
some extensive speculations in which he was unfortunately led 
to engage, I cannot quit Northferry without writing you a few 
lines (for doing which I have my uncle's sanction) to say , that 
I am ready and willing to come down and give evidence at the 
approaching trial; being perfectly certain of your innocence, 
and believing in my heart that the crime of which you are 
accused was committed by one of those persons whose voices 
we both heard when we last met. I have thought it necessury to 
write upon this subject, because your friend. Sir — seemed to 
doubt whether you would wish to call me as a witness. I thank 
you most sincerely for seeking to spare me the agitation which 
public examination in a court of justice must always cause; 
and I thank you still more for that delicate sense of honour 
which I know is one great cause of your hesitation. But I do 
beseech you, do not let any such feelings prevent you from 
using the means necessary to your exculpation. I know the 
world may blame me, when it is made public, that I was aware 
of your name and family ; that I did not inform my father of 
the fact ; and that I saw you at the same spot more than once 
— I dare not say by accident. The blame will perhaps be just, 
and probably will be more severe than if all the truth could be 
stated ; but I will put it to your own heart, my friend, how much 
less grief the severest censure of the world would cause than 
to think that you had been lost for want of my testimony. Oh, 
spare me that pain, Chandos! spare me the most terrible an- 
guish that could be inflicted on 

♦ "Rose Tracy." 

Chandos kissed the letter over and over again. It is won* 
derful in the moments of distress and abandonment, when 
false friends forsake, and the light world of acquaintances 
shun us, how sweetly, how cheeringly, even small testimoiue^ 
of undimlnisbed regard come to us from tV^Xxxx^ wA^^'kv^ 
OA, bow Chandos Winalow loved Rose Txacy «x\>QaXmwaffi^\ 
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How he longed to tell her the sensatioiis that her generous 
anxiety to save him even at the expense of pain and shame to 
herself inspired in his bosom ! He dared not, however, write 
ail he felt; but in the course of that evening he expressed his 
thanks in a way which he thought would shadow forth , to her 
eye at least , the deeper feelings which he could not venture to 
dwell upon. To write the letter was a happiness to him ; bat 
when he came to conclude it with a ** farewell,** something 
seemed to ask him, if it might not be the last. He fell into deep, 
sad thought again, and gloomy despondency took possession 
of him altogether. He thought he could have been careless 
of life but for Rose Tracy; and he felt sadly how acuminated 
and intense become the affections which attach us to existence 
here when they all centre in one object. 



CHAPTER XXVni. 

The assizes were opened at the town of S — with all due 
solemnity. There were sheriffs, and magistrates, and town 
council , and javelin-men , all on the move. The judges went 
to church and to dinner. The day of that most disgraceful of 
exhibitions, an assize ball, was fixed, and the grand jury was 
sworn and charged. Did a grand jury perform its functions 
properly, or even know all its attributes as they were formerly 
exercised, and still exist, it would be one of the most useful 
institutions in the monarchy ; but, alas! its just attributes are 
nearly forgotten, its functions are falling into desuetude, and 
it confines its operations, almost always, to returning as true 
those bills presented to it which have even a shadow of pro- 
bability on their side; or, instead of denouncing real and serious 
evils , to the presentment of waggons overthrown and suffo- 
cating court - houses. » 

The lawyers were seen flitting about the streets ; the usual 
m^ni/a^ consultations andevenm^xe^els took place: witnesses 
and jurymen crowded the mna^ wi eTiOT\siws*& o^^asSo.^ ^1\a^ 
port, bad Bberry^ and worse ina^«a«k,^«^ ^wiwwaft\\«sA^^ 
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citors merited well tbe simile applied by sailors to personages 
who are peculiarly busy. 

The calendar was very heavy. Nine very hard-fisted 
farmers had had their ricks burnt ; a manufacturer who in- 
dulged in truck, and was notorious for reductions on Saturday, 
had been awoke in the night by the blowing up of one of his 
factories; there had been a riot in one of the workhouses 
where the poor were starved according to law, on the pretence 
of feeding them, and punished for complaining. The ma-* 
gistrate, wisely or unwisely , had sent the case to the sessions ; 
and it was flanked by those of a man who had died from the 
neglect of a relieving officer, and a woman who had drowned 
her child from the insanity of destitution. There were several 
affrays with poachers , in which blood had been shed ; and that 
of two gentlemen, who had first horsewhipped and then shot 
at each other, to the extinction of one life, and the risk of both. 
In short, it was an edifying display of the results of civilization 
up to the period at which we have now arrived, and of the 
peculiarly polished state of England, and its respect for social 
order. I say nothing of the brotherly love, the Christian 
charity , and the enlightened benevolence which oozed out 
through the pores of the calendar. Verily it was fitted to raise 
us high in the eyes of Europe. 

It is marvellous with what celerity the grand jury returned 
true bills against the whole of the accused. Did I say against 
the whole ? It was a mistake. Out of a hundred and thirty-four 
cases , they threw out one , just to keep up the privilege of re- 
jection. It was the case of a small proprietor who had knocked 
down in the presence of three or four men, a rascally labourer, 
who would insist upon passing along a path which had been 
used by his ancestors for five generations. They threw it out, 
however, and the path was closed thenceforth to all men for 
ever and aye. j^ 

Amongst the other bills found, was one against Chandos 
Winslow, Esq., f(fr the wilful murder of John Roberts^ atr 
toTDey-at-law, &c. &c. &c. But it was a\at^ ^&'&^ QTL>(>cik^xO^.^ 
and a good deal 0/ coademnatioa "was don^X^tiox^^^^*^!"^ 
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on. The first sharp appetite was taken off from both judge 
and jury, and the solicitor congratulated himself and his client 
on the hanging period of the assizes being on the decline. It 
is strange and not pleasant to think of, on how many small 
circumstances a man*s life hangs in the most civilized coun- 
tries of Europe , especially in the most Christian. A famished 
juror or two will turn the balance any day ; and I fear me that 
hunger is not an appetite which leans to mercy. The be* 
beginning of the assizes is always a bad time to be tried. I 
would not advise my felonious friend to attempt it if it can be 
put off. The jury then think themselves a many -headed 
Aristides. Brutus was nothing to them, and Cato a mere babe. 
They woald condemn their own children to magnify the law. 
Then, again, the end of the assizes is as bad; for both judge 
and jurymen have got tired of the thing, and want to get home 
to their wives and families. This can only be accomplished 
by despatching their men out of hand; and haste is always 
cruel, rarely just. 

The charge of the judge to the grand jury is a more im- 
portant matter than people generally imagine. It is treated 
as a matter of course : or at best as an opportunity afforded 
once in so many months for a great functionary to make a 
clever speech on a very favourable subject. But it is much 
more than this. It frequently gives a tone to the whole proceed- 
ings of the court. From the grand jury it is reflected upon the 
petty jury, and affexsts them more than it does the former. K 
the judge represents strongly the serious increase of crime 
upon the calendar, and urges the necessity of vindicating the 
law and rigidly administering justice, the Aristides' spirit I 
have talked of becomes very rampant, and you are sure to 
hear, "Guilty, my lord," very frequently repeated in the court. 
If, on the contrary, he congratulates the county on the small 
amount of crime that has occurred since last he was seated in 
that place, and declares that there are but one or two serious 
cases for their consideration, the worthy jilrymen think, when 
there are so few, it maybe ^ualaLa^^VvoX'i'v.'Ccv^^tiisftl^VKss^t 
£^et off, as it is cold work haiigi^a^V\X\LQ\x\» ^iwsv-^^ss^ . 
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As I have said , however, the calendar was heavy, and the 
judge made a very serious and impressive charge, alluding 
particularly to the case of the murder of Mr. Roberts. He 
called the attention of the grand jury particularly to it; re- 
commended them to cast from their minds everything they 
had heard, and to consider the matter simply on the testimony 
which supported the chaise. He represented their duties as 
merely preliminary; (in which, indeed, he was right;) but 
though he never mentioned the name of the accused person, 
he declared the act to have been most barbarous and horrible; 
spoke of the deceased as an innocent, honourable, industrious 
man , whose murder was an awful stain upon the county and 
the kingdom; and in aggravating the heinousness of the 
offence, produced, naturally enough, a very unfavourable 
opinion of the person charged with committing it. While he 
was speaking in reprobation of the crime with so much elo- 
quence, the minds of the grand jury necessarily connected it 
with Chandos Winslow as the perpetrator, and of course they 
returned a true bill, as they would have done had not the 
evidence been half so strong against him. It is very possible 
that the grand jury did dismiss from their minds all they had 
heard before, though that is rarely done, and little to be ex- 
pected; but they assuredly did not dismiss from their minds 
the judge's charge, and that was quite sufficient. 

The speech of his lordship was printed and circulated in 
the town of S — that night, and when the solicitor read it, he 
muttered between his teeth, ''He will sum up against the 
prisoner, that is clear. Our only hope is in the striking of 
the jury." 

How horrible that any man should be able to divine, or 
pretend to divine, how a judge will sum up in a case, the 
evidence upon which is not yet before him I But, nevertheless, 
a solicitor of experience is seldom wrong in such matters. 

Chandos Winslow, too, read the charge, and came to the 
same conclusion. In the cold and measured phrase^ in the ^oU. 
poised and cautious words, even in the 8Ciu^\]\o\i% «^^%'^*&TL^Rk 
from all allusion tobimself, he saw animpteaB\otL«4j,wcL^^»'VS!»ssiH 

4 Whim, and its Consequences. "V^ 
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and was sure that it had not only been felt, but oommunicated. 
The most deadly poison is that -which acts with the least out- 
ward signs. He thought over the circumstances deeply, and 
remained in thought for many hours. He tried to view his own 
case as if it were not his own. He recalled every fact, and 
arranged the one in connexion with the other. He separated 
what he himself knew, but was resolved not to communicate, 
from that which was before the public eye, and a terrible mass 
of criminatory circumstances was left unmixed. He looked at 
the whole steadfastly and resolutely, and he asked himself 
what he had to oppose to it. The answer was — "Nothing." 
Vague professions of innocence, the testimony of persons 
who had known him long to his general character — this was 
all ; but he knew well that all this was nothing in a case like 
that before him. He was aware, moreover, that the refusal 
to give explanations would be construed into a mere conscious- 
ness of guilt, and yet he could neither do away the presump- 
tion of crime which existed in a thousand of the facts against 
him, nor even account for one moment of his time without 
casting back the charge of murder upon his own brother. It 
was a terrible situation. The thought of Rose Tracy aggrava- 
ted it, shook his firmness, made his resolution waver; and 
starting up, he paced his cell backwards and forwards for 
some minutes. But he conquered himself; he conquered the 
repugnance to death and cold forgetfulness; he conquered 
the clinging of the heart to life and love, and he sat down 
i^ain, saying aloud, "No, I will not be the destroyer of my 
brother.** 

I will not say that hope went out, for the hope beyond this 
life remained; but the hope of saving himself, the hope of his 
counsel making any available defence, passed away as he re- 
viewed the strong presumptive proofs against him, spreading 
out, link after link, in a long chain, which bound him ready 
for a death of ignominy. He made up his mind to it. He gave 
up the cans/deration of the charge and the defence. He took 
one step over the earthly CuImtg, aiw^, »& \i ^\»si^\x!l<^^ tJift 
ports of the tomhf he ventiired to c«t«X\i\% ^^^^^^^^^^^ "Vs^s^^ 
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it must be, an awM moiQ^eat for any man, when ihe words of 
fate are pronounced and heard , when the irreversible decree 
has been notified to us, *' This night shall thy soul be required 
of thee ! *' when all the soft ties are to be broken; when all 
the warm affections are to come to an end; when all the new 
cold things of an untried fate are before us, and the prospect 
from the top of the bleak hill of death swells into eternity. 
Then comes the terrible question, '^How shall I answer at the 
Throne of one perfectly pure, perfectly holy, for all the 
trespasses committed in this mortal state? how have I stood 
the trial) trod the path assigned to me? how have I fought the 
fight ? how have I employed the talent? '* 

Who is there at such a moment that can dare to answer^ 
"Well?" 

What would it be, when the presence of an earthly judge 
is terrible to an ojQTender, to plead one's own cause, to be one's 
own advocate before the Almighty and Omniscient ; to stand 
polluted in the Holy of Holies, in the presence of Him who 
will not behold iniquity ? But there is an Advocate to raise 
his voice in our behalf; not to defend, but to mediate, to 
justify us by his righteousness, to atone for us by his blood, to 
make the compensation which eternal justice requires for sin, 
and reconcile the offending creature to the offended Creator. 

To Him Chandos Winslow raised his spirit in faith, and his 
voice in prayer, and he found strength that no philosophy can 
give, hope when all the hopes of earth had passed away. 

CHAPTER XXIX. 

It was the morning of Thursday, and generally understood 
that the trial of Mr. Chandos Winslow, for the murder of his 
late father's steward, would come on that day. Moreover, it 
appeared likely that the case would occupy two days, unless 
it was early called on, as the number of witnesses was consider^ 
able. Those who are knowing in such things considered tly& 
arriuagement as rather ominous : Friday \)e\n^\ooVLfe^ m^qy^. ^^ 
aa excellent day for condemnation. The co\3kT\. -w^ca <stQ^^^^ 

1^^ 
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to suffocation; but tiie spectators had a long time to wiut ere 
tbey bad ibe pleasure of seeing a gentleman placed in the 
felon's dock. Tbe conrt was occupied during the greater part 
of tbe morning with cases of small interest; and, between two 
and three in tiie afternoon, the crowd b^an in some degree to 
diminish ; many persons growing tired, and a belief becoming 
prevalent that the cause would not be tried that day. 

At length, however, when it was least expected, the cause 
was called on, and two or three solicitors* clerks ran out of 
the conrt to call the counsel in the case. The appearance of the 
leader for the crown excited some attention ; but that of the 
famous barrister, whom every one knew to have been brought 
down especially from London, and who was generally reported 
to be the intimate friend of the prisoner , created a murmur 
which lasted for some minutes. The two lawyers were in the 
court, before Chandos Winslow was placed in the dock; for 
the officers of the prison had been taken somewhat by surprise, 
from the rapidity with which the preceding case had been 
brought to a conclusion. After a momentary pause, however, 
the accused appeared, and there was an instant movement, 
causing a good deal of confusion, from many persons endea^ 
vouring to gain a better sight of the prisoner. 

It is probable that every one expected to behold a very 

different sort of person from that which was now presented to 

him; but certain it is, that the actual impression produced 

was highly favourable. The tall, commanding, manly form; 

the air of calm unembarrassed grace; the grave, but firm, and 

almost stem look ; the lofty brow and speaking eye ; the lip 

that quivered a little with irrepressible emotion, at being made 

the gazing-stock of thousands: all excited in the multitude 

those feelings of admiration which predispose to sympathy and 

confidence. Bearing his head high, with his shoulders thrown 

back, and his chest open, with his eye fixed tranquilly on the 

judge, and his step as firm as if he had been treading his 

/ktber*8 h&Ue, Chandos Winslow advanced to the front of the 

dock; and immediately his friend ^Vc — xo^^ ^'cwcci Vva -^Wa^ 

^ind with a kindly nod of the Y\€iad, «^oVft \.^ V\m ^w ^\ss« 
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moments, as if to show all persons that he was proud of his 
friendship. 

The indictment was read, setting forth in various counts 
the charge against the prisoner. Sir — , desired to see the 
instrument^ and then merely remarked, that it was bad in law, 
and could not be sustained. 

" When the case for the defence comes on, I will hear your 
objection,*' said the judge. 

"I do not know that it will be necessary, my lord; " replied 
the counsel. '*My friend and client has an invincible objection 
to take advantage of any technicality; and, I think, we can do 
without a flaw, although I may judge it my duty to show your 
lordship that there is a fatal one in this indictment.'* 

AVhen called upon to plead, Chandos replied, "Not guilty," 
in a firm, slow, and distinct voice ; and the confident tone of 
the leader for the defence, as well as the calm self-possession 
of the prisoner, had its effect both upon the spectators and the 
jury. It was soon to be driven away, however; for the leader 
for the crown rose after a few words from a junior ; and a very 
different impression was speedily produced. The lawyer who 
conducted the prosecution was a tall handsome man, with 
strongly marked and expressive features, a powerful and 
flexible voice, and great dignity of manner. He had one qua- 
lity, however, which was greatly in favour of a prisoner if he 
were retained as'counsel for the defence, but which told sadly 
against him if he appeared on behalf of the crown. He seemed 
— it was merely seeming — so fully, so firmly convinced of the 
justice of the cause he advocated, his manner was so sincere, 
his apparent candour so great, that the jury, thoroughly be- 
lieving he had no doubt, and weighing their wits against his, 
naturally asked themselves, "If so learned and shrewd a man 
has arrived at this conclusion, why should we venture to differ 
from him?" 

On the present occasion, he paused for an instant and 
rested his hand upon the table, as if almo&t o\^T^Q^«^^'^\ir^ 
bis feelings — be never was calmer m VAa Vvi^ — «^5w^ nSwotw^ 
raisiag biff head, went on, with the clear, to\jfli^V»> ^«:^^'v.^^^'^ 
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of his voice penetrating into every part of the court, in ^icfc 
there reigned a dead silence. 

"My lord, and gentlemen of the jury," he said, "the most 
painful task of a life that has not been free from sorrows is im- 
posed upon me this day ; and I know — I feel — tliat I shall 
acquit myself ill. I beg you, therefore, to bear with me, if 
my statements are not so clear, if my reasonings are not so 
forcible as they ought to be; for, in my anxiety not to press 
anything too heavily against the prisoner at the bar, I fear I 
may fall into the opposite error, and not give due weight to 
many minor facts necessary to a full elucidation of the subject. 
That error, however, is far less important than the grave and 
serious fault — I might almost call it a crime, in a person in 
my present position — of suffering either professional vanity, 
or the spirit of partisanship, to seduce me into urging anything 
unjustly against a prisoner under trial.| Into that fault, at least, 
I will not fell — of that crime, I will not render myself guilty. 
■ I will make no statement that I do not feel sure will be borne 
out by evidence, I will use no argument which may not be 
justly applied ; and I do assure the court, aye, and the pri- 
soner, that, if I could have avoided the task, I would have 
done so ; that if he can prove himself innocent, I shall rejoice; 
and if my learned friend can show that my reasonings are not 
just, my views erroneous , I shall have a triumph in defeat, 
and sincere satisfaction in a verdict against me. But I have a 
high and solemn duty to perform to my country, gentlemen of 
the jury, as you have also ; and we must not suffer any per- 
sonal feeling to interfere with its due execution. We must re- 
collect, that mercy to a criminal is cruelty to society, and that 
to spare the offender is to encourage the offence. With these 
views, I will * nothing extenuate nor set down aught in malice/ 
but succinctly state to you the facts, as many witnesses will 
afterwards prove them, omitting all that seems to me doubtful, 
and urging nothing that is not necessary to the due understand- 
iDg of the c&se. On the evemw^ o^ V\v^ ^^l\v of February, gen- 
-tlemen of the jury, a hi^>\\y xes^^ciVaXA^ ^^\\'Os.««\axv^^l'^^^^ 
of Roberta, called at tb« Vioua^ 6tUT•'^xt^^l^^l^^«^^^^'w^^ 
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in tills icoanty, and inquired for a person of the name of Acton, 
under i^hich name, or altasy as it is termed, you will find that 
the prisoner is also indicted. This Mr. Roberts, it will be 
shown to you, was the steward and confidential law agent of 
the late Sir Harry Winslow, a gentleman of large property in 
this county; and in that capacity he was well acquainted and 
had had numerous transactions with the younger son of Sir 
Harry, a young gentleman, I must say, bearing a very high 
character, but, at the same time, of a disposition to which I 
can only apply the terms of sharp and vindictive ^ as I shall be 
enabled to £ihow. This person, known by the name of Acton, 
was at the time acting in the capacity of head-gardener , at the 
house of Mr. Tracy , where he had been for nearly three 
months, or ever since the death of Sir Harry Winslow. Upon 
my life, gentlemen of the jury, if the truth of the whole were 
not too fatally established, I might think I was reciting a ro- 
mance. Mr. Roberts did not mention his business with the 
person he inquired for, but being perfectly respectable in his 
exterior, was directed by the servants to seek the head-gar- 
dener in the grounds, where he was usually to be found at this 
hour. Now those grounds are very extensive, and an authentic 
plan has been taken of them — I hold it in my hand — of which 
a copy has been furnished for your guidance. You will there 
see that the real front of the house is turned towards the gar- 
dens, which are remarkable, I am told, for their beauty and « 
high cultivation : an earthly Paradise, into which murder now 
first entered. Before the house is a very extensive lawn, bor- 
dered with thick shrubberies, through which run several 
gravel walks. This lawn is terminated by a belt of planting ir- 
regularly disposed, so as to admit here and there views of the 
distant country to any eye looking from the windows of the 
house ; but completely concealing a second lawn , somewhat 
less in extent, surrounded again by other shrubberies and 
other walks, sloping down with a gradual descent to the open 
fields, (also the property of Mr. Tracy,) from which the 
grounds are separated by a hedge, and m som^ •^«i.^^^\i'^ "Ccv^aS^ 
peculiar spepieg of enclosure called a \ia.^-\iww^ QX «sss3!k.^^> 
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. -with a broad ditch on the external side, faced on the side of 
the grounds with perpendicular masonry, surmounted by a 
holly hedge ; number 5 in the plan, gentlemen of the jury. In 
the inside of this haw-haw and the hedge which forms its con- 
tinuation, is a broad walk under beech-trees, called the Lady*8 
Walk ; but just opposite to the part of the walk where the 
figure 5 appears, the beech-trees are interrupted, and a plot 
of grass occupies the semicircular opening in the wood, in the 
bite or crescent of which is situated a smell building, in imita- 
tion of a Greek temple, covering a fish-pond. Between that 
fish-pond and the haw-haw is a space of about twenty-five 
yards, which is the scene of the tragedy that is under our con- 
sideration: a narrow strip for so terrible an event. You will 
see that the broad gravel path, called the Lady's Walk, passes 
close to the little building, the temple, number 7 in the plan. 
Another walk, winding round the two lawns , and through the 
thick shrubberies, conducts to the western side of the building, 
where it enters the Lady's Walk. Down this winding path, it 
is probable, that poor Mr. Roberts came to meet his death, as 
it will be proved that he crossed the first lawn (number 2) to- 
wards it from the western side of the house. I should have 
mentioned that the hour at which he asked for Acton, the 
head-gardener, was five in the evening, when the sun is just 
down at that period of the year, but when the twilight is still 
clear. He was never seen alive afterwards, that we know of, 
but by his murderer ; and about ten at night he was found lying 
on the grass between the little temple and the haw-haw, with 
two severe blows on the head, one of which had fractured the 
skull, and so severely injured the brain that death must have 
been instantaneous. By his side was found an implement used 
in gardening, and called, I believe, a Dutch hoe, which will 
be produced for your inspection. It was covered — at least, 
the iron head was covered — with blood and grey hair, and 
the surgeon who made a post mortem examination of the body 
win prove, that the wound which produced death must have 
been iDtiicted by an instrutnetiX. ^et^ wco^'w. %wriok^^eft the 
bare £^ts of the murder oiMr.'B.ob^iXa w^^^i «^^^«t\i'8?i^\i^ 
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all doubt; and I now approach with deep pain, reluctance, and 
even diffidence, the circumstances which connect the prisoner 
at the bar with the fatal event. First, gentlemen, it will be 
my duty to show you that the person who, under the name of 
Acton, filled the humble situation of head-gardener to Mr. 
Tracy, of Northferry, is one and the same person as Mr. 
Chandos Winslow, younger son of the late Sir Harry Winslow, 
of Elmsly and Winslow Abbey, in this county. It might be 
irrelevant to inquire what induced a gentleman of such birth 
and pretensions to condescend to such an office, but if it 
could be shown that he quitted his brother*s mansion and 
abandoned the society in which he had moved from his birth 
on some disgust, occasioned by transactions in which this very 
unfortunate Mr. Roberts had a share, it might, indeed, be 
important in establishing a motive for the act with which he is 
charged." 

Sir — instantly rose, and said aloud, **I hope my learned 
brother will not make insinuations which he is not able fully to 
bear out by evidence." 

*4f my learned friend had not interrupted me," replied the 
leader for the Crown , ''he would have heard me declare that I 
was unwilling to press against the prisoner anything that could 
not be proved beyond all doubt; and therefore, that it was not 
my intention to connect any former disputes between the pri- 
soner and the unhappy Mr. Roberts with the present charge ; 
but to beg the jury to dismiss from their minds everything in 
their consideration of motives but the actual subject of dispute 
which I am about to allude to , and which can be proved by 
evidence unimpeachable." 

''I must beg the interference of the court in protection of 
my client," said the prisoner*s counsel, in a firm and stern 
tone ; '4t is contrary to all practice, and, 1 must add, contrary 
to all justice, to allude to imaginary circumstances as facts 
when there is no intention of proving them, thereby producing 
an impression upon the minds of the jury most detrimental to a 
prisoner, without giving the prisoner 8 couiiae\ 8k.iaAT o^^wNxv- 
j3/tjr ofremoyiD^ iu Were i t not a most daii^eto>ift ^t^^^^^'^'^sI^ 
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I should say that I am very glad such a course has been pur- 
sued by my learned friend, as, in this case, I 'am in a con- 
dition to rebut his insinuations as well as to disprove his facts; 
but, reverencing law and justice, and seeing great inconve- 
nienoe likely to occur hereafter from such a practice, I must 
most solemnly claim the protection of the court for my client." 
"The jury will rely only upon evidence," said the judge; 
"the assertions or insinuations of counsel, unsupported by 
evidence, are mere wind. The course of alluding even to any 
circumstance not intended to be, 'proved, I must say, is vety 
mischievous ; but I dare say it was in the brief.'* 

"I bow to the decision of the court," said the leader for the 
Crown; "but I can assure my learned friend, that I intended 
to produce no impression upon the minds of the jury but a just 
one; and, without at all recurring to the past, I am perfectly 
prepared to show by evidence that at the time the murder was 
committed, the prisoner at the bar and the unfortunate Mr. 
Roberts were engaged in a very sharp dispute about some pro- 
perty left to the former. I have said, gentlemen of the jury," 
he continued, with perfect tranquillity and satisfaction, "that 
it would be irrelevant to inquire what could induce a gentle- 
man of the prisoner's rank and pretensions to accept the 
hmmble post of gardener in the family of Mr, Tracy. How- 
ever, the fact that he did so will be established, and in that 
situation he inhabited a cottage (number 9 in the plan) close 
to the hedge bordering the Lady's Walk, and was entrusted 
with a key of the small gate into the grounds (at number 10.) 
It will be in evidence, gentlemen, that after having been absent 
for about a month, by Mr. Tracy's permission , during which 
he had resumed his station, mingled with his own rank of so- 
ciety in London , and fought a duel with Viscount Overton , in 
which the latter was desperately wounded, the prisoner re- 
turned to his cottage at Northferry on the afternoon of the 
fifth of February, the day of the murder, and almost imme- 
diately went out again. It will be shown to you , that the sun 
was then setting, or had aVteaAy a^V., wv<iL\Jci«.\.>ftfc ^-t^^Ated the 
gardens, and took his vay to^wc^a ^^ ^w^ «^^\» -^^osst^'^'ft^ 
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crime was committed, having in his hand the identical hoe (or 
one precisely similar) which was afterwards found by the dead 
body. This will be proved by two witnesses , whose veracity 
will not, I presume, be impeached. You will soon have it in 
evidence, that he did not return to his cottage till six, when he 
was in a state of much agitation ; that he then went to his 
room, and, after washing his hands, threw the water he had 
used for the purpose out of the window; but that, neverthe- 
less, there was upon the towel a red stain, as of blood diluted 
with water. You will find, that one arm of the fustian coat 
which he wore that night was stained with blood ; and it will 
be also shown that footmarks , exactly corresponding with the 
shoes he wore, even to the most minute particulars, were found 
coming and going from the spot where the murdered man lay 
to the haw-haw. Now, gentlemen of the jury, it may seem dif- 
ficult to prove to you that the murder, which was not discover- 
ed till ten, took place between the hours of five and six. There 
would indeed be a presumption that such was the case , from 
the fact of Mr. Roberts having gone down in that direction at 
^ve in search of the prisoner, who was then in the garden, and 
never having got further than the Lady's Walk; but still there 
would foe a doubt, and I should be the first to entreat you to 
give the person accused the benefit of that doubt. But, un- 
fortunately, I regret most deeply to say it, by one of those 
strange accidents which ever, sooner or later, bring their guilt 
home to the perpetrators of great crimes, I have the means of 
showing that the fatal deed must have been done some time 
between ten minutes or a quarter after five and half-past five.*' 
Sir — leaned forward and listened eagerly, and the leader 
■for the prosecution continued, with an air of solemn sadness, 
"I allow from ten minutes to a quarter of an hour for any error 
that Mr. Tracy's servants may have made in regard to the time 
of Mr. Roberts' visit to t^e house, and for the time occupied 
by him in seeking through the grounds for the prisoner; but at 
half-past five, it then being almost dark, a little boy, the son of 
4i gipsejr woman, s&Wf in passing along as YvftTft\x«Ti^^SxatDL^^ 
'school «t Northferryf a dark body lying on^^e ^QfV«An'^SK&'*^s^ 
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fignre of a man asleep, close by the little fish-pond or basin 
near which Mr. Roberts was murdered. The boy's history is 
not without its interest. He had, it seems, aided in saving the 
life of General Tracy, Mr. Tracy's elder brother, from the at- 
tack of a furious bull. The General, in gratitude, took the boy 
under his protection, and placed him to board at the cottage of 
the head-gardener. The hour at which he ought to have re- 
turned from school to the cottage was somewhat earlier — 
about five, I believe ; but he met with his mother in the village, 
and lingered for a time with her. In order to shorten the way, 
he stole through the gardens , and got over the gate near the 
head-gardener's cottage, thus passing within twenty or thirty 
yards of the spot where the body lay. He will prove that he 
thought it was a man asleep , and that he is quite certain that it 
was a man." 

The learned gentleman paused, and, from under his bushy 
eyebrows, turned a glance towards the face of the leader for 
the defence. What he saw there he did not exactly under- 
stand ; for there was a very slight smile on the great barrister's 
lip ; but that smile had something of triumph in it. He knew 
not if the smile was sincere, or whether it was not assumed to 
cover mortification ; but yet, it was evidently kept down rather 
than displayed, and in this state of doubt he might not have 
called the boy, perhaps, had it been possible to avoid it. The 
passing of these considerations through his mind did not arrest 
his eloquence for more than a moment, and he went on as fol- 
lows : — 

"I have now, gentlemen of the jury, given you a brief out- 
line of the case against the prisoner, as I believe it will be fully 
proved by evidence; and I do not think, if such be the case, 
and if the respectability of the witnesses is unimpeached and 
their testimony be not shaken by cross-examination, that you 
can come to any other conclusion than that which, I grieve to 
say, I myself have arrived at. You will hear what they have to 
s^Xf you will judge from their words, and even the manner in 
which their evidence is given, wYibA. ct^^cwR.^ VJafc^ ^^<&<«:^^« 
God forbid tha,t you should a\*«^\v mox^ Vi ^<\:t «tA^^ 
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against the prisoner than to any testimony which can be fairly 
adduced in his favour. What course of defence my learned 
friend may adopt I cannot divine, but mere testimonials of 
character, learning, high qualities, and previous integrity can- 
not avail here. Nor must rank and station be taken for one 
moment into consideration. A prisoner at the bar of justice 
stands stripped of all adventitious advantages. He is there as 
before the throne of Heaven, only in the common character of 
man. If he be of high rank and good education, it is no reason 
for pre-supposing innocence or extenuating guilt. Quite on 
the contrary. Crimes of the most serious magnitude have 
been proved against persons greatly elevated in station. Peers 
of England have suffered on the scaffold for deliberate 
murder; and the advantages of rank and education, in the im- 
munity which they give from ordinary temptation , only serve 
to aggravate the offence. Nor can a previous upright, honour- 
able, and even peaceful life , if it could here be proved , weigh 
much to neutralize distinct evidence. We have too many in- 
stances, gentlemen, of men, the great bulk of whose life has 
been high, holy, and innocent, yielding to some strong tempta- 
tion, and committing acts which on cooler reflection they have 
often shuddered at. Need I cite the case of the unfortunate 
Dr. Dodd? You must look upon the prisoner merely as a 
man; you must weigh well every tittle of the evidence against 
him. You will find that, as in almost all cases of murder, that 
evidence is purely circumstantial; no man but a madman com- 
mits such a crime when the eyes of any but accomplices are 
upon him. But you have all too much good sense and expe- 
rience not to know that a long chain of circumstantial evidence, 
perfect and unbroken as this seems to me to be, is more strong, 
more conclusive than even direct evidence. In such cases , to 
suppose a fraud on the part of the witnesses for the crown, is 
to imagine that an immense number of persons are all com- 
bined in one common league to destroy another, and that they 
have so well arranged their scheme that cross-examination will 
not unraveJ i^; whereas , in direct evidence , o^en^Sot^^^V^ 
one or two wi'tnesBes only, a much greater oi^i^OTV.\xxjL\V^Na^^^^ 
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foand for successful falsehood if any motive for injuring a pri- 
soner exists. I do not ask a verdict at your hands. I am far 
from desiring one against the prisoner at the bar. I pray 
Heaven that he may be able to exculpate himself and quit that 
dock free from all suspicion. Even if there be a reasonable 
doubt in your minds, you must give him the advantage of it; 
but you -will remember that it must be a reasonable doubt. You 
must not say to yourselves, ^Perhaps he did not commit the 
act, after all,* because no one saw him commit it; but if the 
chain of evidence is clear and convincing, you must remember 
your oaths, your duty to your country and your God; and, ha- 
ving consulted only conscience, express by your verdict the 
conviction of your minds, as you will answer for it at the dread- 
ful day of judgment.*' 

The learned gentleman sat down after having produced a 
terrible effect upon the minds of the jury; but the judge, who 
was accustomed to such speeches, and moreover hungry, 
interrupted the further proceedings by inquiring, in the most 
common-place tone in the world, if the evidence for the 
prosecution could be got through that night. There seemed 
some doubt upon the subject; and as it was now late; for the 
counsel had spoken very slowly, his lordship suggested that it 
would be better to take the evidence of one witness, and then 
adjourn to the following day. The testimony given was of 
little importance, for it only went to prove the identity of 
Chandos Winslow with John Acton — a fact which there was 
no intention of denying; and after it had been heard the 
court rose* 

CHAPTER XXX. 

There had been long and anxious consultations during 
the evening upon the case of Chandos Winslow: first came the 
question whether the objection to the indictment should be 
pressed; and it was ultimately agreed that it should not be 
altogether abandoned, although the leader seemed much more 
con£dent of making a good deieiv^^e >iXi^TLV\& V^\A!^t» Then 
came the important question oi eTOS&-^lMMi\li"a^aaT;L\ wi.^'^xs, 
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-^, with tacft and' delicacy, but in a very decided maaner, , 
pointed out the course which he thought it would be necessary 
to pursue^ and the objects that he wanted to establish. 

*'Qur good friend, the serjes^nt," he said, speaking to the 
younger lawyer, '* thought he had made a hit this morning in 
regard to the gipsey boy; but he was doing our work for us* 
We must endeavour:, my dear Sir, to-morrow, instead of 
shaking the boy*s testimony, to render it as precise as possible, 
8Q as to leave not the slightest doubt that the murder was com- 
mitted between ten minutes or a quarter past five and half-past 
five; and we n^ust endeavour to get from the old woman — 
Humphries, I think, is her name," and he looked at his notea 
— "an admisMon that Mr. Winslow might have left the. 
cottage some minutes before five. For these two objects we 
must try, more than for anything else." 

"I almost think that the game is rash," said the junior; 
but you know best . " 

\Ve are positively precluded," replied the great barrister, 
from the straightforward course of defence. I, individually, 
am placed in the most awkward position as the friend of the 
prisoner. I believe I ought not to have seen him at all; but 
my regard for him overcame my prudence; and when I did 
see him, he made communications to me which, while they left 
no doubt of his innocence greatly embarrassed me, under the 
circumstances, as to the defence. Those circumstances I 
cannot explain, even to you, my dear friend, all legal eti- 
quettes, notwithstanding; but you will forgive me when you 
know that he bound me by a solemn promise not to reveal 
them to any one." 

The conference did not terminate till late; and the little 
solicitor was in a mighty fuss from having found that the 
general opinion of the bar was decidedly against his client; a 
matter of no slight importance, be it remarked; for the bar is 
very seldom wrong. 

On the following morning, at the usual hour, the judge 
took his seat, and the jury their places; tYie eo\xT\.'??^^ es^'?^ 
more crowded than on the day before, and l\ie ^moxL^x '^^s^ 
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once more placed in the dock. No change bad taken place in 
his appearance, except, perhaps, that he was even a shade 
graver. He asked, however, to be permitted the use of a 
chair, and to be furnished with pen, ink, and paper, which 
was granted to him. The name of James Wilson was then 
called, and one of Mr. Tracy*s footmen got into the box. I 
shall give his testimony in his own words : — **I am a servant 
in the employment of Mr. Tracy, of Northferry House. I was 
so on the fifth of February last. I remember on that day, 
about five in the evening, a gentleman coming to the door and 
asking me if I could tell him where to find Acton, the head- 
gardener. I answered that I could not, for that he had been 
absent for some time, by Mr. Tracy's leave. The gentleman 
seemed very much vexed, and I think said, 'How unfortunate I* 
But Mr. Jones, my master's valet, who was crossing the hall 
at the time, came up, and said, 'No, no, Wilson; he came 
back this afternoon.' And then turning to the gentleman, he 
said, 'If you go through that glass-door. Sir, and across the 
lawn, you will most likely find him somewhere in the grounds. 
If not, he must be at his cottage in the lane just beyond; any 
of the gardener's men will show you the way.' The gentleman 
then crossed over, as he had been directed, and went out into 
the grounds. I had never seen him before, but I remarked 
his face well. I never saw him afterwards alive ; but the same 
night, about ten o'clock, I was called upon, with several more, 
to go down to a tool-house not far from the fish-pond, and I 
then first heard that the body of a dead man had been found 
and conveyed thither. The moment I saw the corpse, I knew 
it was that of Uie gentleman who had been inquiring for Acton. 
The body did not seem to have been rifled ; and some money, 
a pocket-book, a watch, and a pair of spectacles, were taken 
from it by Mr. Tracy, as well as several loose papers ; all of 
which he gave to Taylor, the butler, to keep, telling him to 
mark them, and, as I understood him, to give them to the 
constabJe, After looking at the body, we all went down to the 
place where the under-gardenet ha^toxiTA \\»\ ^^ \oQked, as 
well as we could by the light oi aX^AiXetxi, ^ot ^\«^%^\s\5^-^^ 
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could not find much then. As we were looking for the marks 
of steps, I found what they call a Dutch hoe,^ the iron part of 
which was covered with blood, and there was some gray hair 
sticking about it. When we went back to the tool-house where 
the body lay, Mr. Tracy sent for Acton, the head-gardener, 
who came up directly ; he walked straight up to the body, when 
be was told a man had been found murdered in the grounds ; 
and, in answer to a question from Mr. Tracy, said, he knew 
the dead man quite well, that his name was Mr. Roberts, and 
that he was agent to the late Sir Harry Winslow. He seemed 
very sad, but quite calm and cool. I see the person I call 
Acton in the court. He is the prisoner in the dock. I cannot say 
whether he was surprised or not; he certainly looked horrified. 
Mr. Tracy showed him the hoe, and asked him whose it was. 
He replied immediately that it was his, and said, that he had 
left it leaning against one of the pillars by the fish-pond, .while 
he spoke a fbw words to Miss Rose Tracy; he also said that 
he had quitted the garden immediately after speaking with 
Miss Rose." 

''Did he make any remarks upon the hoe?" asked the 
examining counsel. 

"He took it up," answered the witness, "looked at it for 
a minute, and then said the murder must have been committed 
with this." 

The examination in chief here closed, and the counsel for 
the defence rose to cross-examine the witness. 

"You have told us," he said, "that when Mr. Roberts called 
at Northferry House , in the evening, you remarked his face 
well . Had y o u any light in the hall ? " 

Witness. — "No Sir; but there was light enough to see, 
and the gentleman was quite close to me. The evening light 
comes through the glass doors ; and what there was of it fell 
right upon him, so that I could see him quite well." 

" That might very well be," said the barrister, "at a quarter 
after five, or even later : is it not so ? " 

"Oh dear yes, Sir," replied the witnesa*^ " Wi^lx^^O^fe^X* 
•now, it could not be more than tenxxunulea ailex ^N^'^l^ort'^J^' 
J Whim, and its Conseqitence$* VI 
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Taylor said to me just the minute before/ James, it is past five, 
and you have not rung the first bell ;* and I looked at the clock 
over the kitchen door, and saw it was six or seven mtnotes 
ailer. I was running up to ring the bell when the geftttemaa 
came, and asked for Mr. Acton.'* 

'^Then was it ten minutes past ^Ye when Mr. Boberts 
caUed?" 

** About it," answered the witness. 

The Judge. — "How long would it take to walk down from 
the house to the place where the body was found ?" 

Witness. — "About ten minutes by the walks, my lord." 

Judge. — "What do yon mean when you say 'by the walks ?' " 

" Why, a man may cut across the lawns,*' said the witness. 

Judge. — "Did Mr. Roberts cut across the lawns?** 

Witness. — "Only a little bit; and then took the gravel walk 
on the right, through the shrubbery.*' 

After a short pause, this witness was ordered to go down; 
and Lloyd Jones was cdled. 

I shall proceed, copying from the report of the trial in "The 
Times." 

Lloyd Jones said — "I am valet to Mr. Tracy, of Nor^ 
ferry House. I remember the fifth of February last. Ota that 
day, about five o'clock, I was passing through the entrance 
hall , towards my ma8ter*s dressing-room , when I saw a gen- 
tleoftan at the door, speaking to the last witness. I heard him 
ask for Acton, the gardener, and the last witness say that Mr. 
Acton was absenit* Having heard one of the men say he had 
seen Acton a few minutes before, going to his cottage, I stepped 
forward and told the gentleman he had returned, and would 
most likely be found in the grounds, if he would go through 
the glass doors on the other side of the hall, aad seek him. He 
said he would; and, I opened the glass doors for him. He cut 
across the confer of the lawn, and went down the gravel walk. 
He walked rather fast, and seemed eagertaseeMr. Aeton. I did 
not go down to the tool- house with Mr. Tracy when the body 
was discovered. I happened lo b^ o\x.t a^ the time ; but P saw 
the corpse next morii^iug. Ix. ^ba >^«X o^ ^^ ^TiSs.^\s!«»\\j!A 
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seen speaking to James Wilson. I never saw the person before. 
The prisoner at the bar is the person we have always called 
Acton. It was about five o'clock when the gentleman came, I 
know; because the first bell had not rung, and it always rang 
at five. There are twoHbells rung every evening at Northferry ; 
one at five and one at half-past. My master dines at six in the 
eountry, and at half- past seven in London. The second is 
called the dressing-bell. I am quite sure it was not the second 
bell, which had not rung. It was the first; for I always go to 
put out Mr. Tracy's things when the first bell rings. " 

Cross-examined by Mr. B — . — " You say that you always 
go to put out Mr. Tracy's things when the first bell rings. How 
came you to do so on that night before it had rung?" 

Witness. — *' Because it was later than usual. I suppose 
Wilson had forgot it." 

CounseL — "Then you were in a great hurry, I suppose, to 
get your work over, and to go and play the gentleman in the 
housekeeper's room . " 

Witness. — "No, Sir, I was not; but I know my duty, if 
other people do not; and when I found by my watch that it 
was some time past five, and the bell had not been rung, I said 
to Mrs. Hilston , 'If they do not choose to ring the bell, it is no 
affair of mine. I will go and get master's things ready.' " 

Counsel. — **Ypu seem to be a very punctual gentleman, 
indeed." 

Witness. — « I hope I am, Sir." 

"And pray how far did your punctuality extend on this oc- 
casion," said the prisoner's counsel, in a sneering tone ; "that 
you should risk getting a fellow-servant into a scrape, by 
taking^ notice that the bell had not rung at the right hour? It 
was not above two or three minutes too late, I dare say." 

Witness--" "I beg your pardon, Sir; it was near a quarter- 
of-ao-hour." 

Counsel. — "Are you quite sure ? " 

"Yes, I am quite sure," answered the witness; "for I 
looked at my watch." 

He-examined, — "James Wilson is ua\x?Ki^ '^^rj vJK«t^^% 
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I am snre I did not intend to say a word against him ; but that 
night he was a little late. It might be ten minutes, or a 
quarter- of-an-hour. I cannot say to a minute. I know it was 
a good deal after the time.'* 

Edward Taylor was then called, and identified the prisoner 
as the person who had served Mr. Tracy in the quality of gar- 
dener, under the name of Acton. He then went on as follows: 
— "About a quarter-past ten I was called to speak with Slater, 
the under-gardener, who seemed in a great fright. He told 
me that in going his round, as he always did at ten, he had 
found a dead man, lying near the pond of gold-fish. I went 
directly down with him, thinking he might be mistaken, and 
that the man might only be drunk. We took several of the 
servants with us and a lantern. James Wilson was one of the 
party. We found there the body of Mr. Roberts, quite dead 
and stiff, and took it up amongst us, and carried it to the tool- 
bouse in the shrubbery. I sent up at once to tell Mr. Tracy, 
who came down directly. We did not do anything to the 
corpse, but carry it to the tool-house and lay it on the bench. 
We did not examine the pockets till Mr. Tracy came. There 
was the mark of a blow just above the temple, and a deep 
wound a little further back, with some of the brains smashed 
upon the hair. There was a great deal of blood about the 
corpse: the shirt-collar was all soaked with it. When Mr. 
Tracy came he examined the pockets and took out a letter, 
which I have delivered to the constable of Northferry , The 
letter was addressed to ^Richard Roberts, Esq., Winslow 
Abbey;' and was signed, 'Chandos Winslow.' Besides the 
letter, Mr. Tracy took out two or three papers, a pocket-book, 
a purse, a watch and seals, and a pair of spectacles. As soon 
as he took anything out of the pockets, he handed it to me, 
and by his orders I marked it as well as I could with a pencil. 
I have delivered the whole to the constable, in whose posses- 
sion I believe they still are. He will produce them." 

The witness then went on to describe the examination of 
the spot where the body had been found, and confirmed, in 
aU respects, the evidence oi l^ie iooVmwi* 
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The next questions ^ere, as to tbe conduct and demeanour 
of the head-gardener when summoned to the tool-house, by* 
Mr. Tracy's order. 

To interrogatories upon this subject, the witness replied, 
— "When he came into the tool-house, he seemed grieved 
and sad , but not at all surprised. He expressed no surprise, 
but looked at the body very sadly, and told at once who 
it was. He acknowledged that the hoe was his, but said 
he had left it leaning against the pillar; and, after looking 
at it, he said the murder must have been committed with it. 
He said, he left the garden immediately after speaking a few 
words with Miss Rose, near the fish-pond." 

Judge. — "I suppose you call Miss Rose Tracy; but I do 
not see her name here.*' 

"We took it for granted, my lord , that she would be called 
for the defence , " said the counsel for the prosecution. 

"I beg leave to say that the crown had no right to take 
that for granted," observed Sir — ; "all that we could 
wish to get from Miss Tracy could be obtained by cross- 
examination, or perhaps would appear in her evidence in 
chief." 

Judge. — "I think she ought to have been called for the 
prosecution. Will you proceed? " 

" Which way did the head-gardener return to his cottage 
afler having left the tool-house? " was the next question. 

Witness. — "By the house; for the door near the gardener's 
cottage was ordered to be locked. He could not pass to and 
fro between the spot where the body was found and the haw- 
haw, without coming round again by the house, or getting over 
the hedge or gate. " 

Here ended the examination- in- chief; and as it came 
to a conclusion, a small slip of paper was handed from 
the prisoner to his counsel, who read it, and immediately 
began the cross-examination. "You say l\i«A»\>^iQt^"^&:t. 
Trac^ was Informed of the fact of t\ie mvxTOiet , ^W3^ n^^xsJ^ 
down with some of the upper servants ocA x^ixiOH^^'^^ 
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body to the tool-house. At that time did any of you go {torn 
'the spot where the corpse lay to t}ie haw-haw ? * * 

Witness. — "No, Sir: we took up the body as soon as we 
were sure the man was quite dead, and carried it to the tool- 
house. " 

"Will you swear," asked the counsel, "that when you 
afterwards examined the spot with Mr. Tracy, none of you 
went down to the haw-haw? Remember, Sir, you are upon 
your oath.'* 

Witness, -r- "I never said nobody went down. Perhaps 
they might. I don't recollect." 

Counsel. — "Your memory seems to halt very strangely. 
Will you swear that pne of the men did not go down and look 
over the hedge into the haw-haw to see if there was anybody 
there?" 

Witness. — "I believe one of them did; but I am sure I do 
not recollect who it was." 

Counsel. — "Oh! Now, Sir, for another part of the 
subject; and be so good as to be a little sincere; for 
recollect that you are sworn to tell *the whole truth,' as 
well as *the truth.' You have said that Mr. Tracy ordered 
the gate near the head-gardener's cottage to be locked. Pray, 
did he do this of his own mere motive, or was it suggested 
to him?" 

Witness. — "It was suggested to him by Mr. Acton, that 
is to say, Mr. Winslow, who said, that it would be better 
to lock that gate, and then the men, having to go another 
way to their work, would not put out any marks that might 
be upon the ground; and he gave up to Mr. Tracy his 
own key." 

Counsel. — "Well, that was not very like a guilty man. 
Now tell me, was the ground hard or soft at that time?" 

"Soft, Sir," answered the butler; "for the frost had not 
Jon;» broke up." 

^ ** Then the marks of aU tVie &e\>*^v(^Vi^etLt about the place 
would be yery distinct?" BaidtYi^ eo\wi^^\» 

WitneBS. " Why , Sir , l\iet^ N^«t^ wr>x \w issos^^t ^ 
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tiiem, tbat they ihust have cut one anoliher up a good 
deal." 

Counsel. — "Pray, ¥rere you with the cofiStable on the 
following mornings when he went to trace and measure the 
rteps?" 

Witness. — "Yes, Sir." 

OouBsel. — "Pray which of the line of traces was it that 
corresponded with the shoes of the prisoner? *' 

Witness. — "They were all the saine. There were two 
lines, one fh)m the fish-pond to the haw-haw, and one back 
again to the spot where the corpse was found. " 

"That is to say, merely to and fro," said the counsel. 

Witness. — "Yes, Sir; I did not see any more." 

"Pray, did you measure any body else's shoes?" was 
the next question; but immediately the counsel for the 
prosecution rose and objected to the course of the cross^ 
examination. 

He said "that nothing in the exaraination-^in-daief could 
naturally lead to the questions now asked." 

"I seek, my lord," Said Mr. B— , "simply to elicit the 
truth, which is, I believe, the object of the court. The witness 
has admitted that one of the men, in examining the spot after 
the murder, went from that spot to the haw-haw and back; 
and that there were but two lines of traces^ Now I wish 
to show — " 

Judge. — "I cannot allow the argument to go on. There 
are rules of evidence which no one is better acquainted with 
than the counsel for the defence. He must be aware that this 
line of cross-examination is inadmissible." 

Counsel. — "I bow to the ruling of the court. You may go 
down. Sir." 

He had , in fact , obtained neariy all he desired ; and it may 
be as well to remark, that poor Mr. Taylor was one of those 
victims of the bar who , on entering a witness-box, show a cer- 
tain sort of nervousness ) which immediately indicates to ctos^- 
examining counsel, the existence iH tVieit Tm.tv^<& o^ %i o^i^ic^:^ 
wAicJi may be termed perplestability ; 'wVi\(i\i , Vifeft ^^ ^^«oX» ^^ 
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the hare or tbe fox, instantJy leads the whole pack in full cry 
afler them. Poor Taylor was as honest a man as ever lived; 
but yet, confounded by his cross-examination, and not very 
well recollecting the exact circumstances of events which had 
taken place when his hair was standing on end with horror, he 
had told, or admitted — which comes to the same thing — an 
exceedingly great falsehood. None of the men who examined 
the spot with Mr. Tracy, had gone down to the haw-haw; but 
the counsel had put it in such a way that, in his confused 
remembrance of the events, he was at first afraid of denying 
it ; and afterwards became persuaded it was true. Had he re- 
mained much longer in the witness-box, and had the counsel 
been permitted to pursue his own course, there is probably 
nothing in the range of possibility which Mr. Taylor would not 
have vouched upon oath ; for he was becoming more and more 
confounded every moment. 

The counsel for the prosecution saw the state he was in too 
well to venture to re-examine him; and thus he was suffered to 
depart in peace. 

The next witness who was called was 'William Sandes;* 
and a stout countryman entered the witness-box , with a some- 
what heavy , dogged countenance. He deposed as follows : — 
*'I am a labouring gardener in the employment of Arthur 
Tracy, Esq. I remember the events of the fifth of February 
last distinctly. I had worked in the garden all day, and at 
five o'clock in the evening I was returning home with my son 
behind me. In the walk that leads from the pond of gold-fish 
— what we call the Temple basin — to the gate by the head- 
gardener's cottage, I met Mr. Acton, the prisoner at the bar— 
I did not know he had come back. He had a hoe in his hand — 
what we call a Dutch hoe. I have seen a similar one in his 
hands often before. I sffw the same, or one very like it, before 
the crowner's jury — " 

The prisoner here said aloud , *' The hoe was mine.'* 

The witneas then continued: **Mr. Acton spoke a few 
words to me and to the boy. 1 \uio^\iYnic^\\fe^^,Va!q\xv^ 
served under him some motLl\i8. 1 CiWi «^^«t \\. n^^^^ Sissa 
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prisoner I met. He was going from the gate near his own 
house towards the basin. He had on a fustian coat with large 
pockets, such as he generally wore on working days. I did 
not look at his shoes. I did .not hear of the murder till late 
that evening, when one of the servants from the house came 
down for the key I have of the gate. He woke me out 
of bed, and told me a man had been found murdered in the 
grounds. I went the next morning before the crowner and 
told all I knew." 

The witness was then cross-examined. — "What induced 
you to go before the coroner, when you knew nothing of the 
murder?" 

Witness. — "Why the servant , that is , Burwash , the boy, 
who was sent for the key, said that they all thought Mr. 
A (ton had done it; and sol said, 'Likely enough; fori met him 
just going down that way.' And then he said I must go 
before the crowner, for Mr. Tracy had sent for him; and I said 
I would." 

Counsel. — "Very kind and liberal on all parts I But 
now tell me if you were quite sure it was the prisoner. 
Bemember, the sun was down, and it must have been 
darkish." 

Witness. — "Not a bit of if. It was quite light, master. 
I don't think the sun was down. I saw him as plain as I 
see you." 

**Fray, how could that be at past five o'clock?" asked the 
counsel. 

Witness. — "I did not say it was past five o'clock. It might 
be a minute or two before." 

''But what I want to know is, are you quite sure?" con- 
tinued the counsel; "suppose another man, very like the 
prisoner, had passed you in the same dress, at past five 
o'clock on a darkish evening, can you swear that you would 
have distinguished him from the prisoner at the bar ? " 

''Why, I tell you as plain as I can speak, it was not past 
five," cried the witness; "it might be & c\viwt\fcT ^lort^^iort 
that matter. " 
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Counsel. — "Ah! Tben it was a quarter before five, and 
broad daylight, was it?** 

Witness. — "Yes, Sir, it was." 

Counsel. — "Now then for another question, my man. 
I see you are a good downright fellow, who will speak the 
truth for or against, without oaring. Did you and the head- 
gardener ever have any quarrel? " 

Witness. — "We once had a bit of a tiff.*' 

Counsel. — "What was it about? *' 

The counsel for the prosecution objected to the question. 
The judge said he did not see how it bore on the examination- 
in-chief; but Mr. B — insisted, and he was supported strongly 
by his leader, who declared that the answer of the witness 
would immediately show the connexion. If it did not, it could 
be struck out of the evidence. 

Counsel for the crown. -— "After the impression has been 
produced?*' 

Counsel for the defence. — "Not at all. The cause of tbe 
quarrel is imqiediately connected with the examination'>in- 
chief. My learned friend does not venture to put the question 
in a leading shape, as some counsel would not scruple to do. 
But if we are overruled, I will so frame the question in one 
minute as to be unobjectionable in point of form, and perhaps 
less pleasant to those who seek a conviction, tham in its pre- 
sent shape.*' 

He spoke with some heat, and the question was allowed, 
and repeated. 

Witness. — "Why, it was in January last, when tiiere was 
little to be done in the garden, and I went away a bit before 
the time, because it was our club night. He jawed me about 
it, and said as long as he was head-gardener the men should 
keep their time.** 

Counsel. •— "On the night of the fifth of February^ I think 
you said that you did not know the prisoner had returned till 
jroasBwhim?" 

Witness. — »*No, thatl d:\Atv\r 
Counsel, emphaticaUy . — ^'l\ivj^ ^ot^^:" 
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Witness re-examined. — "I Mtkk it was five o'clock when 
I met the prisoner, I cannot exactly say^^ I hare a watch, but 
I do not always look at it: I did not that night. I guessed h 
was five, and I went." 

The next witness was Mr. Andrew Woodyard, surgeon, 
who deposed that he had examined the dead body of a person 
who, he was informed, had been found in the grounds of Mr. 
Arthur Tracy, of Northferry House. He had discovered, he 
said, severe injuries on the head, consisting of a contusion 
over the left temple, and a contused wound further back, on 
the same side, which had fractured the skull and injured the 
brain. The latter was the immediate cause of death. It must 
have been inflicted with a sharp instrument. A blow from a 
Dutch hoe would probably produce all the appearances which 
he had observed. He had no doubt that the wound was the 
cause of death. 

Counsd for the prosecution. — <' Would such a blow always 
produce death as an inevitable consequence?" 

Witness. --."No." 

Counsel. -^ "In what cases do you think, Mr. Woodyard, 
a more favourable result might be anticipated? " 

Witness. — "In cases of idiots, of atheists, and of young 
lawj'crs : that is to say, where the brain is soft, is wanting, or 
is wrong placed." 

Counsel for the defence, laughing. — "We shall decline to 
cross-examine this witness ; " and, without moving a muscle 
of his face, Mr. Woodyard was about to quit the box, when 
the judge exclaimed in a severe tone, "The witness will do 
well to remember, that to give evidence in a court of justice 
is a serious matter." 

"I am perfectly serious, my lord," replied the surgeon, 
turning full upon him ; " I am wdl aware that none but judges 
and queen's counsel at the lowest, are permitted to play the 
fool in such places as this." 

"I have a great mind to commit you, Sir," thutidet^d ^<^ 
Judge, beading his brows upon him. 

''In so doing, my lord, you would comm\\.^ox«%^^r ^"^^ 
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Mr. Woodyard ; and without waiting for the falling of the 
storm, he hurried out of the court. The judge hesitated. 
The judge was angry, but he saw that the trial was likely to 
be long. He did not like interludes; and Mr. Woodyard 
escaped. 

Michael Burwash was then placed in the box, and deposed 
to all the facts which had been proved by the other witnesses 
who had accompanied Mr. Tracy to the tool-house on the 
night of the murder. He also stated that he had been sent 
to ask Sandes for the key ; and in addition to the evidence of 
the others, he said he had seen the gentleman who was mur- 
dered cross a corner of the lawn a little after five o'clock, on 
his way to the spot where the body was afterwards found. 
The counsel for the defence did not cross-examine him upon 
any of the points deposed to by others. They were wise men, 
and let well alone. The first question the junior counsel 
asked was, "Pray, what did you say to Afc. Sandes when you 
asked him for the key ? *' 

Witness. — "I told him a man had been found murdered in 
the grounds, and master did not wish to have the footmarks 
disturbed.*' 

Counsel. — " Nothing more ? " 

Witness. — "I might say a word or two more." 

Counsel. — "Out with it, young man; we must have the 
whole." 

"Why, I told him," said the witness, after having looked 
at the stern face of the judge, and the impatient face of the 
leader for the prosecution, "that all the servants thought 
that Mr. Acton had done it ; and that he ought to go before 
the coroner." 

"What made you and the servants think the head-gardener 
had done it? " asked the barrister. 

Witness. — "Because he was in the grounds the last; and 
because we all thought him so Eugene Aram like. He kept by 
himself, and talked Latin and all that." 

Counsel, — "I am afraid we o£ iVe \ittt m^ vq. ^^%.\.^w!t^T 
of accusation of murder. TVua la IV^^ ^^^^^ x^^-aQTi ^^^x ^^'Oi. 
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for having the pleadings in English. You say, witness, that 
Mr. Acton, or the prisoner at the bar, was the last person in 
the grounds ; how did the servants know that? *' 

Witness, in a whimpering tone. — " I cannot tell." 

Counsel. — "I must have some answer. Will you swear 
that you yourself did not see some person in the grounds after 
you saw Mr. Roberts cross the lawn?" 

Witness. — "No, I won't swear, because I did." 

Counsel. — " Who did you see ; and when ? " 

Witness. — "I don't well know who it was; but about ten 
minutes after Mr. Roberts went across, I saw some one come 
up the dark walk — I was shutting the dining-room window- 
shutters at the time — and he went in by the door of the 
green-house." 

"Then is there a way through the green-house or conser- 
vatory in the house ? " asked the counsel. 

"Yes; it leads into the hall on the left hand side," replied 
the witness. 

Counsel. — "Now we must hear more of the person. Who 
was it?" 

Sir — turned and looked towards the dock. Chandos was 
sitting with his arms upon the bar, and his eyes buried on 
them. 

" I do not know — I cannot swear," replied the witness. 

Counsel. — " Was it Mr. Tracy? " 

Witness. — "No ; it was a taller man than he." 

" Was it General Tracy ? " 

"No; not so stout by a good deal." 

Counsel. — "In a word: was it the prisoner at the bar? " 

Witness. — "No; he is a good deal taller than the gentle- 
man I saw." 

Counsel. — "Was it a gentleman, then; or any of the 
servants?" 

Witness. — "It looked like a gentleman's figure; but it 
was growing dark, and he walked on vwy c\v>\^^ vcAft^^. 'V 
could Dot clearly see who it was." 
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Counsel. -* **I have done with you;** and he sat dowi 
with a look of satisfaction. 

There was a murmur amongst the bar. The case fcur the 
prosecution seemed breaking down. It was a result not at all 
expected, and the cross-examination by the junior, who was 
a very young member of the professioji, but blessed with 
several eminent solicitors for relations, was looked upon as 
highly creditable. None of the barristers were for a moment 
deceived. They all clearly saw and understood that several 
of the witnesses had been perplexed and confounded; and 
nothing had shaken their conviction of the guilt of Chandos 
Winslow till the admission made by the last witness, that some 
one had been seen entering the house of Mr. Tracy, in a hur- 
ried manner, and by a private and somewhat obscure en- 
trance, some ten minutes or quarter -of- an -hour after tbs 
murdered man had passed across the lawn. It was, in truth, 
the first fact for the defence ; and legal acumen instantly de- 
tected that this was a verity of great importance. None of 
the lawyers present, however, were ignorant of the great 
impression which the admissions extracted from other wit- 
nesses might make upon a jury, if followed up by any avail* 
able line of defence; and they, therefore, as I have said, 
looked upon the case as breaking down, under a pressure of 
doubts, all of which must be favourable to the prisoner. 

There has seldom been a trial, however, in which the opi- 
nions of the most acute and sensible meo varied so of^en, 
under the different aspects which the evidence gave to it at 
different times. Through the examination of the next witness 
the same feeling prevailed, namely, that satisfactory proof 
would fail. The person who succeeded Bnrwash in the wit- 
ness-box was Henry Haldemand, the constable of Northferry, 
who, after stating his rank, condition, and degree, went oa 
as follows: — 

"There were delivered to me, when I went down, on re- 
ceiving Mr. Tracy's message, several articles which had been 
fouad on the person of tbe deceased. I here produce them. 
The £rst is a ietter, marked^o. \^\ 
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This was the letter which Chandos had written to Mr. 
Roberts on the night preceding the murder, and it was or- 
dered to be read aloud. As the reader has, however, already 
perused it, it will not be necessary to reproduce it here. The 
impression did not seem so great upon the court as the counsel 
for the prosecution expected. 

The snuMing tone in which the letter was read detracted 
from the effect; and it was generally regarded as merely 
showing that some sort of dispute might have existed between 
the prisoner and the deceased, without by any means establish- 
ing a sufficient motive for so great a crime. It gave an ad- 
ditional shade of probability to the charge, but that was alL 
Other papers, marked Nos. 2 and ^, were produced ; but the 
counsel for the prosecution thought they did not bear upon 
the case, and they were consequently not read. The watch, 
the purse, and the pocket-book, of course, threw no new 
light upon the matter, and only occupied a few minutes more 
of the time of the court. The constable then went on with 
his evidence in the following strain: — ''Early on the morning 
of the sixth of February I went to the spot where the dead 
body bad been found; I took with me Alfred Tims, shoe- 
maker, of Northferry. We found a great many footmarks 
round the spot where the deceased had been lying, so many, 
that we cotdd make nothing of them. One line of steps we 
traced from the spot to the haw-haw ; they were very distinct 
upon the turf; the heel was towards the haw-haw, the toe 
towards the spot where the murder was committed. We 
found another line like it from the fish-pond to the haw-haw ; 
the heel was towards the fish-poad, the toe towards the haw- 
haw. In the dry ditch beyond the hedge were several of the 
same footmarks, and the hedge seemed to have been broken 
through. We measured the footmarks exactly; there was 
but one line, either coming or going, made by a right and 
left foot After we had measured the marks, I went up to the 
eottage of the head -gardener, from information I had re;- 
ceived, and desired to measiure hit BboeB. 13l^ Q)%^\^^ w^ 
opposition, and produced the pair be bad. -Vfoxn wi^^'k^^P^ 
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before. They had not been cleaned; and it seemed to me 
that there was some blood on the toe of the right shoe: I can't 
swear it was blood; but there was certainly something red 
upon it. We took away the shoes with us, and went back to 
the spot in the grounds. The shoes corresponded exactly 
with the marks to and from the haw-haw, and with those in 
the dry ditch. In the latter we found one very distinct print; 
there were some small nails in the outside edge of the shoe, 
and marks corresponding^ on the ground. I afterwards went 
back to the cottage of the prisoner, to examine his clothes; 
but found that he had gone down to Northferry, and taken 
the clothes he had worn on the preceding night with him.** 

The cross-examination then commenced, and the counsel 
for the defence said, " Two or three questions will be enough, 
witness. Are you aware why the prisoner went down to North- 
ferry and took his clothes with him? ** 

Witness. — "To attend the coroner*s inquest, I believe. 
I know he went there." 

Counsel. — "Voluntarily? " 

Witness. — "Yes, I believe so.'* 

Counsel. — "Pray did you measure the shoes of any one 
else besides those of the prisoner? " 

Witness. — "No, I did not.** 

Counsel. — " Were you informed that one of the men who 
accompanied Mr. Tracy on the night before had gone down 
to the haw-haw, to see if there was any one concealed in the 
ditch?*' 

Witness. — "No, I never heard it.'* 

Counsel. — " That is a pity. I have done." 

Judge. — " Where are the clothes? for by the notes of the 
inquest they are important." 

Witness. — "They are in the hands of an officer of the 

rural police. I belong to the parish of Northferry: it is not in 

the same county. Mr. Tracy's house is in this county, but 

Northferry is not." All the counsel wrote rapid notes, ex- 

pecting, probably, some nice povata oi \aw . 

A sergeant of rural police Yras \XxeTi ^^^^^ '^iVQ^it^^NiRsA. 
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a fustkin coat, upon the arm of which was evidently a large 
stain of blood» It was on the inside of the arm, just at the 
bend , and there was no mark upon the auff. His evidence 
was very short. "I took the prisoner into custody,'* he said, 
** after the coroner's jury had returned their verdict: he had 
the coat I produce with him. I examined his person: his 
hands were considerably torn and scratched, as if with thorns^; 
in his pocket there was five-and-thirty pounds six shillings, in 
gold and silver, and also three letters, addressed to 'Chandos 
Winslow, Esq.* It was then I first became aware of his real 
name. I had seen him more than once before; but always 
thought his name was Acton. He gave no explanation what- 
ever in regard to the charge against him ; but said, when we 
were in the chaise together, that the coroner's jury had done 
very right ; for the evidence was strong, although he was per- 
fectly innocent. ' ' 

AVitness, in answer to the judge. — "The prisoner bore 
an exceedingly good character in the neighbourhood, as a 
kind and humane young man. He saved a lad from drown- 
ing — fetched him out from under the ice, where he had 
been sliding, and never left him till the doctor had brought 
him to." 

This witness was not cross-examined ; and the next wit- 
ness that was called was "Alice Humphreys." The poor old ' 
woman, who for the last three months had acted as servant to 
Chandos Winslow, walked .with anxious look and trembling 
steps into the witness-box, and cast a scared glance round the 
court, passing over the array of jurors and barristers, till at 
length it lighted on the prisoner's dock, when she exclaimed, 
in simple sorrow, "Oh, dear. Sir! dear me! To think of 
this ! " 

Chandos Winslow gave her a kind look ; and the judge ex- 
claimed, in a sharp tone, "Attend to the business before you, 
witness." 

With a faltering voice, which called upon her many an ia.- 
junction to speak out, the poor old woman de^o«,e^%ai<^'s^^\ 
— ''lam servant to the prisoner, andYiadke\)\.\vo\sa^i^xV\ssi. 

J fVhtm, and Us Consequences. "V^ 
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for aboai three months on the fifUi of Febnuny last. He had 
then been absent, bj Mr. Tncy*s leave, abont a month, and 
he came back on that daj about half-past four. He seemed 
Terj gay and cheerful, and asked me a great nomber of qaes- 
tions, which I do not recollect. I remember he asked aboat 
the little boy, Tim, that is the gipsey woman's son, whom 
General Tracy took and put to live with us. Mr. Acton asked 
why he was not there, and where he was ; and I told him the 
young ladies sent him every day to the day-school at North- 
ferry. He seemed to be in a hurry to go out again, howeyer; 
and said he must take a look round the grounds before it was 
dark; so that he did not much listen to me. It was just five 
when he went out again. I know it was five, because the 
clock went as he opened the door. He was gone about an 
hour, or a little better. The boy, Tim, was late before he 
came home ; he did not arrive till half-past five, or more ; and 
he usually came at a quarter before five. When I scolded him, 
he said he had seen his mother in Northferry, and she had 
kept him; and he told me, besides, he had seen a man asleep 
in the grounds.** 

Judge. — "That cannot stand in evidence." 

Counsel for the prosecution. — "Very well, my lord: we 
will have the boy. Now, my good woman, when did the pri- 
soner retiim?** 

Witness. — "He was away more than an hour, and it was 
quite dark when he came back.'* 

Counsel. — "Describe his appearance.** 

Witness. — " Why, Sir, he was as white as a sheet, and 

his hands were all over blood. The little boy ran up to him 

directly; for Tim is very fond of him, as well he maybe, for 

he *s a kind, good gentleman as ever lived. But he said, * Stay 

a bit, Tim, I will come down again in a minute.* And then 

he went up stairs to his room, which is just over the parlour; 

and presently after, as I was putting out the tea-things, I 

beard some water thrown out of the window. When he came 

down agaiBf the blood waa off \usVw2A*, wAV^V-^^ ^ssa^et 

coat OD»" 
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Counsel. — - "Did you observe anything particular in his 
manner or demeanour during the evening? '* 

Witness. — "He was very sad, and astray like, all the time. 
He took the boy and kept him by his knee, and asked him a 
great number of questions about his learning, and heard him a 
part of his catechism. He said he had been a very good boy, 
and if he always behaved well and did his duty, he would be a 
happy man ; but he kept falling into studies, as if he was think- 
ing of something else ; and once or twice he got up and walked 
heavy up and down the room. He did not say anything about 
what had made his hands bloody, nor take any notice of where 
he had been." 

• Counsel. — "Did you remark if his hands bled at all after 
he came down?" 

Witness. — "No, Sir, I did not see them bleed. They 
seemed quite white, as they always were: whiter than most 
gardeners' hands." 

In answer to other questions, she proceeded to state that 
the prisoner took a Dutch hoe with him when he went out, and 
had none when he came back; that about half-past ten he was 
called away to speak with Mr. Tracy, and then she heard of 
the murder; that she went up to his room during his absence, 
to see if anything wanted putting to rights, when she found his 
coat, all bloody on the sleeve, thrown over a chair, and the 
marks of bloody hands upon the towel. "When he came 
back," she deposed, "he seemed very sad, but not so astray- 
looking as before ; and he told her that the gentleman who had 
been murdered was a friend of his, and that he should have to 
go down and give evidence before the coroner. He bade me 
wake him, too, if he overslept himself," continued the wit- 
ness ; " for he said he had walked a good way in the course of 
the day, and was very tired." » 

Here ended the examination by the counsel for the prose- 
cution; and a momentary consultation was seen to take i^Ua^ 
between Sir — and bis junior, 

*'No, no; go on,'' said the great baimUT-, xiCk wv^^'On^^ 
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have dtme it better. I tim perfectly <}onfideiit in your judg- 
ment." 

"But I am somewhat fatigued," said Mr.B^; "and as it 
is of so much importance, I would rather you undertook it." 

"Very well; to relieve you, but for no other reason," said 
Sir — , and he rose to cross-examine the witness himself. 

" When I remind you , witness, he said, that you are upon 
your oath, it is simply because I believe you to have a sincere 
affection for your master, as every one has who has the honour 
and pleasure of knowing him ; and I wish you to understand 
that nothing can so well serve him as the plain, undisguised 
truth. Give, therefore, clear and unhesitating answers to my 
questions, that the court, convinced of your sincerity, may 
attach due weight to your testimony. Did the prisoner, whea 
he returned to his cottage, make any attempt to conceal the 
blood upon his hands or coat? " 

"Oh dear no, Sir," replied the witness; "he held his hands 
straight before him, and came at once to the light." 

Counsel. — "When you saw the coat, did it appear to you 
that any attempt had been made to wash out the blood upon 
the arm." 

Witness. — "No, Sir. There it was, plain enough." 

Counsel. — "Did you remark any scratches of wound upon 
his hands?" 

Witness. — "Yes, Sir, they were a good deal scratched, 
specially the left. There was a good. big tear in that." 

Counsel. — "Now, you say, he came in first about half-past 
four. How long did he stay?" 

Witness. — " Some quarter of an hour or twenty minutes." 

"But you say he went away at five," said the barristers; 
"how can that be?" 

The woman looked puzzled. ** Why, I heard half-past four 
go just before he came in, by the church clock ; and clocks dif- 
fer you know Sir." 

Counsel — "They do. You marked his coming lyy the 
• church clock. Pray what c\oc\Ld\d ^ovx «wj ^Xxw^-^^ms^Va 
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Witness. — - "No ; it did not strike. It was the cuckoo that 
went'* 

CounseL — **Bat does your cuckoo always sing right, my 
good woman?" 

Witness. -* '*Not always, Sir. It is a bit too. fast al 
times." 

Caunsel. — " It is not worse than other cuckoos, I dare say. 
There are some of them fast, some of them slow, like men's 

minds — 

* 'T is with our jadgments as oi^r watches, nqpe 
Go just alike , yet each believes bis own.* 

Can you give me an}' notion how much your cuckoo clock was 
usually before the chqrch clock? It differed, of course; but 
OB the average — at its ordinary rate of going? " 

Witness. — "Why it got on two or three minutes a-day; 
but I do not recollect when I last put it back with my thumb." 

CounseL — , 

" *Ay, 't is beyond the date of memory: 
Event upon event so oft hath trod , 
With quick recurring foot, 't is hard to trace 
The worn-out print of Timers incessant step.* 

But cannot you give me some idea of what day you usually put 
the cuckoo clock back with your thumb? These things acquire 
a regularity by habit which is rarely deviated from, especially 
in regard to clocks. Every man, woman, and child in the 
kingdom who has a clock, watch, or other indicator of Time's 
progress, has some particular day, or perhaps hour for winding 
up and putting it rights Can you tell me what day you wound 
up your cuckoo clock, and whether you put it by the church or 
not on that day?" 

Witness. — "I always wound it up o' Saturday, at about 
eleven, when I had put the pot on ; and I generally set it to 
rights by the churchy if I could hear it, that we might not be 
late at service the next day." 

Counsel. — And if you did not set it on S>«A.\rc^Y'» ^^^^^"^ » 
ever meddle with it during the week?" 

Witness. — ''Not that I remember e^et. \^\^^«i "^^^^ 
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jobs togetiher; for I had to get np apon the stool, which I was 
not over fond of, for the stool was old, and I was old; and if 
we had tumbled we might both have gone to pieces.*' 

All the bar laughed heartily, and encouraged the good old 
woman amazingly: but the great barrister did not forget his 
point. 

Counsel. — "Am I to understand you, that if you did 
not set the clock on Saturday, you did not set it during the 
week?" 

Witness. — "No, never." 

" Then can you tell me if you set it on the Saturday before 
the prisoner returned ? ' ' asked the counsel. 

Witness. — "I can *t justly recollect." 

Counsel. — "Well, it got on two or three minutes a-day, 
you say; so if you did set it on Saturday, the thirty-first of Ja- 
nuary, it would have got on from ten to twelve minutes, at the 
least, and might have done so a quarter-of-an-hour, before 
the evening of Thursday, the fiflh; which would makeyoar 
other calculation right, that the prisoner returned about half- 
past four, by the church clock, remained a quarter-of-an-hour 
or twenty minutes, and went away at five by the cuckoo, or a 
quarter to five by the church." 

"That is likely," said the witness; "I dare say our clock 
was a quarter too fast — it generally was. It was quite light, 
I know, when he went away." 

Counsel. — "Then I won't trouble you with any more ques- 
tions, Mrs. Humphreys ; and I am very much obliged to you 
for replying to those you have answered." 

Witness. — "Well, you are a civil gentleman, I do de- 
clare I " 

Witness re-examined. — "I am sure the clock went fast, not 

slow. I said I put it back that we might not be too late at 

church , because when it was right we were right, and if it 

were wrong we might trust to its being more wrong than it 

W&8, — MVeWl you are a saucy one I — The other is a very civil 

gentleman. But I do not see wVy -^om ^V^xi^^i \»J!L&\!5i^\\.\ft« 

with old women . ' ' 
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A roar of laughter followed in the court; and the judge 
coughed sonorously. 

I should say that the merriest place on earth — I go no 
further — is a court of justice during certain criminal trials. It 
seems as if the solemnity of the scene, and the awfulness of 
the circumstances, brought out all that is risible with extra- 
ordinary effect, as a black background throws out a bright 
figure. Perhaps, few trials had ever excited more strong feel- 
ings than that which was now proceeding. There stood the 
prisoner, whose life was at stake, an object of admiration to 
many, of interest to all; in the prime of his youth and strength; 
eminently handsome ; richly endowed with powers of mind ; 
of ancient lineage and high name ; connected with some of the 
noblest in the land; kind, generous, high-spirited; with ge- 
nius throned upon his brow and Hashing from his eye: his life 
hung upon a word; and yet, the whole court laughed at the 
silly simplicity of a good but vulgar old woman — laughed 
cheerfully, as if there were nothing like life and death in the 
world — laughed as if human suffering and human crime were 
unknown in the place where they were met to inquire into the 
murder of one fellow -creature, and to adjudge another, 
either to prolonged existence with all its bright companion- 
ships, or to speedy death — the scaffold , the cord, the grave, 
the worm I 

It was very horrible that laugh ; and Chandos Winslow's 
brow grew dark, as if they were sporting with his fate. He 
could not laugh — he could not join in their heartless merri- 
ment. More than life was at stake for him — honour and good 
name — ay, and perhaps love. Verily, we human beings are 
lighter than vanity ; and the lake of the spirits of men is rippled 
by the least of all possible breezes. 

The judge was the only one ashamed at his gravity being 
overset ; and he endeavoured to cover his merriment by saying 
in a stem tone. "Old woman — that is to say, witness, you 
must respect the court. Was your clock right or wrong on 
this identical evening, the fifth of FebtxiaT^'^ TL>aaX\% 'Oaa 
question. " 
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• '*I dare say it was not quite right/* answered Mrs. EEum- 
phreys; "it seldom is for two days together; hot how far 
wrong ft was on that day I cannot tell — « may be a qaarter-of- 
an-hour, my lord/* 

"It is a very extraordinary thing,'* said the judge, "that 
they will have such clocks in the country. Neither the clocks 
nor the rural police ever go right. You may go down, 
witness.*' 

"Timothy Stanley*' was now called; and something very 
small was seen making its way resolutely through the court to- 
wards the witness-box. The persons near stared at the child 
and drew back, treading on the toes of those behind ; and one 
of the ofticers of the court caught hold of him to administer the 
oath . But the judge, who had a conscience, though it was pe- 
culiarly organized, shouted out: "Stay, stay! That is an m- 
fant. Put htm in the box for a moment before you swear him. 
Give him something to stand upon ; " and, adjusting his spec- 
tacles, he gazed at the small intelligent features of the boy 
with interest and curiosity. 

"Do you know the nature of an oath, my little man? 
asked the judge at length. 

The boy remained silent for a few seconds; and then the 
voice of Cbandos Winslow was heard amidst the stillness of 
the court, saying aloud, "That he does, my lord. I taught 
him." 

" Why does he not answer then?" demanded the judge. 

"Because your language, my lord, is perhaps above his 
comprehension,'* replied the prisoner. "He is here as a 
witness against me ; but if you would permit me to suggest, 
you would ask him fiVst, What are the consequences of 
a lie?** 

"Tell me, my little man," said the judge; "do you know 
what are the consequences of a lie ? " 

"Disgrace and shame amongst men, and the anger of Al- 
mighty God,** replied the boy, readily. 

The judge wiped his speeladea*, Iot ^wsv^tUiu^ touched 
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"Now, if you would pardon me, my lord," said the pri- 
soner, **you would inquire, What are the consequences of 
callings upon God to witness a falsehood?*' 

"Do you know, boy," asked the judge, " what is the con- 
sequences of taking God's name to a falsehood?" 

"The loss of his protection for ever," said the little wit- 
iiiess, "for the greatest ofience and insult to his truth and 
holiness." . 

There were sevei^al eyes had tears in them, and the judge 
said , " Swear him — you may swear him." 

"I won't be sworn ! " said Tim, stoutly. 

"Why not, boy?" demanded the judge. 

"Because I won't say anything that may hurt him," 
rejoined the boy, pointing to the dock. 

There was again a silence, and Tim stood resolutely in the 
witness-box with his hands in his pockets, and his eyes fixed 
upon Chandos Winslow. 

"My dear boy," said the prisoner; "nothing you can say 
will iMirt me if you tell 'the truth, a the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth,' as they will put the oath to you. But 
if yon are silent, they will think you know something against 



me. 



"Oh! that I don't," cried the boy, clasping his hands 

"Then take the oath, and tell the whole truth," said 
Chandos; ^'by so doing you will do me more good than by 
any other course." 

The boy gazed in his face for an instant, and then said, 
"Well, I will, then; for you always tell the truth; and I am 
sure you would not cheat me." 

"Not for the world," said the pri'son^; and the oath was 
administered. 

The counsel for the prosecution hesitated for a moment or 
two, as if he doubted whether the boy's testimony would 
produce the effect he desired ; but then he began the examina- 
tion , touching but lightly on the point on which he had laid 
most stress in his speech. He was a sa^«ie\oxji% ^iXi^^t'^^t ^Iwk. 
opponent's proceedings, and he had aVtead^ ^Vvafc^ feots^.'^Oo*©. 
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course of examination pursued, that it was as much the object 
of the counsel for the defence to fix down the commission of 
the crime to a certain period, as it had at first been his own. 
He looked upon a criminal trial as a sort of game at chess, 
where there were certain moves of necessity, but where it was 
expedient to vary his play according to the skill and the moves 
of his adversary. The method in which he conducted the 
examination produced the following evidence. 

Witness. — " On the fifth of February I went from the 
cottage of Mr. Acton — the prisoner — to the day-school at 
Korthferry. I went about seven in the morning. 1 came back 
to dinner at one, and returned to school at two. I left school 
at a little past four. I met my mother at the comer of the lane, 
and went back with her into the town. She bought me two 
penny buns at the shop, and we sat down and talked in the 
market-place while I ate them. She had been selling rabbit- 
skins to the hatter. I do not know how she got them. She 
talked to me of a great many things. She asked me if Mr. 
Acton had come home yet, and I said, 'No.' She said he 
would be home soon, for she had seen him. She did not 
say when she had seen him. She did not say whether 
that day or the day before. She only said she had seen 
him. The church clock had just gone five a few minutes 
before; and I said, *I must get home, mother, or Dame 
Humphreys will scold.'* She kept me about five minutes more, 
and then let me go. It was getting quite dark when I came to 
the gates of the house — Mr. Tracy's house ; and as they were 
open and it saved a good bit I slipped in and down the walks, 
into the Lady's Walk. When I came into the Lady's Walk it 
was a little lighter there, for there were no trees to the west; 
and I saw some one lying upon the grass close to the fish-pond 
of gold and silver fishes. I am sure it was a man, for I said to 
myself, * There is one of the fellows drunk.' He lay quite still, 
and I went up the walk and got over the gate to the cottage. 
The prisoner was not there when I arrived. He did not come 
/n for more th&n half-an-hour. 1 tmiw^ \jci\v\nv\ but he said, 
^J?o not touch me, Tim. Stay aV\\., Wi^\^w0^^i^ ^^-wq.'wv^ 
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minute.' I saw that his hands were all hloody, and that there 
was a great mark of blood upon his arm. He went up stairs 
and stayed some time; and when he came down he had on 
another coat, and his hands were clean. He was very white 
when he came in. His face is not usually white. He seemed 
heavy, but he heard me my catechism, and talked a good deal 
to me till I went to bed. I thought he looked strange, different 
from what I had ever seen him look before. Often while he 
was talking to me, he would begin to think, and stop in what 
he was saying; and once he got up and walked up and down 
the room. He was very strange till I went to bed." 

Here ended the boy*s examination-in-chief; and it was 
remarked that the counsel for the prosecution had not asked 
at what hour the witness had seen the man lying in Mr. Tracy's 
grounds, nor at what hour the boy had reached the cottage. 
Nevertheless, the impression produced by the witness's evi- 
dence was strongly against the prisoner. The simplicity with 
which it was given, and the evident bias of all his affections 
towards his friend and protector, when put in contrast with 
the facts which he disclosed — the pale face — the agitated 
demeanour — the moody thoughtfulness — the bloody hands 
— the stained garb, told wonderfully upon the minds of the 
court and the jury. Nor did the cross-examination remove 
this impression, though Sir — seemed perfectly unaffected by 
it, and rose with as calm and confident an air as ever. 

"You are a dear, good little fellow,'* he said, in a kindly 
and almost playful tone ; "and I wish to Heaven a great number 
of grown witnesses would take example from the clear and 
straight- forward manner in which such a child gives his evi- 
dence. Pursue the same course, witness, and for my part, 
I will do nothing to puzzle or confound you ; I seek but the 
truth." 

Perhaps he took a little advantage of his high position at 
the bar, and the respect in which he was universally held, to 
commence the cross-examination in this discursive manner; 
but he then proceeded as follows. "Y ou say V>[i«X -^ w« TcinKJckSst 
asked you if the prisoner had returned \voui^, wA \kW "^^"^ 
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that he womld do so soon, for that she had seen him. Can y<m 
recollect exactly at what time tltat wjblb 7 '* 

Witness. — '^It was after five^ for the clock had struck.*' 

Coun&el. — **Did your mother leave yon at any time after 
she first met you and bought you the two buns ye^n haTe 
mentioned?*' 

Witness. — *^ Yes, she left me just the minute before she 
asked me that question : and she told me to sit by the pump 
till she came ba^k.*' 

CounseL — "Did you yourself see th«e prisoner in the town 
•while you were in Northferry that evening? " 

Witness. — "No, I did not; but I think mother did; she 
kept looking down the street when she asked me.** 

Judge. — " That will not do ; that is not evidence.*' 

Counsel. — "Undoubtedly it is not, my lord; but I did 
not seek for it. Now, witness, tell me at what hour, as near 
as possible, you left the town.** 

Witness. — " The quarter had not gone, but it must have 
been hard upon it.** 

Counsel. — "And at what hour did you reach the gardener's 
cottage?'* 

Witoess. — '^I looked at the clock when I came in, and it 
wanted a quarter to six; but then our clock is well-nigh a 
quarter too fast, and more of Friday nights, for Dame Hum- 
phreys only sets it on Saturday morning.** 

"Then by that calculation,*' said the counsel, "it must 
have wanted five-and- twenty minutes, or an half^-hour to six 
when you got home. But tell me, do you know the clock very 
accurately?" 

Witness. — "Yes, Mr. Acton taught me two months ago." 

Counsel. -^ "And his kindness will safe his life. How long 
does it take you, witness, to go from the gardener's cottage to 
Northferry? I am told the distance, from Mr. Tracy's house 
to the village or town, is nearly two mules : can yoii walk that 
distance in a quarter of an hour? " 

Counsel for the proseculiOTv. — '■^'T.V^X. \a %.\&^din^ ques- 

tJOU. " 
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Sir — . — "I only wish to mak« the whole clear to the jury. 
I am not seeking to puzzle or to mislead ; but it has been stated 
that th€ distance is nearly two miles. The boy has said he 
walked it in nearly twenty minutes, and, without pretending 
to disbelieve him, I wish him to explain, to reconcile die two 
facts, which at first sight seem incompatible.** 

Judge. — "I think the question may be put. If not put by 
counsel, I will put it. The point must be made clear." 

The counsel for the defence then repeated the question. 

Witness. — "I walked, and I ran a part of the way, because 
I was late; but the distance is nothing like two miles by the 
fields. I never take more than twenty minutes to go or come; 
and that time I went through the grounds, which saves a good 
bit. I know Mr. Acton once walked there and back in half an 
hour, and bought me a book too." 

Counsel. — ** Thus the matter is easily explained. One can 
see, by the plan submitted by the prosecution, that the high 
road toNorthferry takes innumerable turnings and windings. 
Can you give me any distinct idea, witness, of what o'clock it 
was when you saw the body of a man lying by the fish-pond? 
— By Northferry clock, I mean." 

Witness. — ''It must have been half-past five, as near as 
possible." 

Counsel. — "You are sure it was not six? " 

Witness. — "How could that be? When I got home it 
wanted a quarter to six by our clock, and that is always a good 
bit too fast." 

Counsel. — "You are sure it is never too slow? " 

Witness. — "Oh dear, no. If I were to go to school by it 
I should always be there before any of the other boys." 

Counsel. — "And you are sure the prisoner did not return 
for full half an hour after your arrival? " 

Witness. — "It was more than that — five or ten minutes 



more." 



Counsel. — "Did yon see any scxalch^^ otv V\% V^\s.^^^ 
makJDg them bleed?" 
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Witness. — '^No, >did not see any. His hands did not 
bleed at all after he came down again.** 

Counsel. — "How long might he be absent when he went 
up to his room?** 

" Some five or ten minutes, I dare say,*' said the boy. 

The counsel here sat down, and the boy was re-examined 
^t some length by the counsel for the prosecution, without 
eliciting any new fact, or causing him at afl to vary in his 
statements. 

Four or ^s^ other witnesses were examined to various 
minute facts, of no great importance in themselves, but all 
bearing more or less upon the case. 

The exact distance from Mr. Tracy's house to the place 
where the murder was committed, the proximity of the body, 
when found, to the temple over the fish-pond, the extent of 
space between that building and the haw-haw, and the distance 
thence to the gardener's house, were amongst the facts proved; 
and at length the counsel for the prosecution declared his case 
closed. 

It was between four and five in the afternoon, and the 
judge, who for some time had been showing symptoms of 
impatience, inquired of the prisoner's counsels whether they 
thought they could conclude, that night. 

"Thecourt is intensely hot," said the learned judge. *'We 
have sat here from an early hour in the morning; but 1 am 
most anxious that to-morrow should be left free for the 
remaining business of the assize ; and if sure of finishing to- 
night, we would proceed with the trial, after taking some 
refreshment. I would rather sit till midnight than not con- 
clude to-day.*' 

" Why, my lord," replied Sir — , "I and my learned friend 
who is with me in the cause, think that four or five hours would 
be quite enough for us ; but if there is to be a long reply, of 
course the business cannot be concluded to-night." 

'*/ csLimot limit myself as to my t^^V^ J' ^^V^ ^er^eant — . 
Haying an important duty to i^fexioTm, «.u^\i^\Vel'qwcsvv^^ 
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will be the line of defence, I can make no promise as to time; 
and I can see clearly that my reply cannot be very short." 

"Then the court will adjourn," said the judge, somewhat 
sulkily ; and at the same moment he rose to retire. 

Let it be remembered, that this day was marked in the ca- 
lendar as the ninth of the month; for dates may be important 
things even in a novel , and in this instance a man's life hung 
upon the events of a single day. 

CHAPTER XXXI. 

It was on the tenth of the month, in a very beautiful valley, 
between bare hills, which, carrying their bold heads high above 
the rich cloak of vegetation that clothed both sides of the dell, 
seemed to cool them in the calm blue sky. Just above a water- 
fall, the same which has been before described, two large irre- 
gular masses of stone, differing in size, but both enormous, 
reared themselves up as gigantic door-posts , to the entrance 
of a small amphitheatre of clitf, not less than two hundred feet 
in height. The one rock had somewhat the appearance of a 
chair of colossal size, the other, fancy might shape into a 
reading-desk; and thus, amongst the people of the neigh- 
bouringdistricts, the former had acquired the name of "the 
Pope's Throne;" while the other was called "the Puritan's 
Pulpit." Between them there was a narrow pass , of not more 
than ten feet in width, and on either side was piled up a mound 
of loose shingly fragments, forty or fifty feet high, with a tree 
or a shrub here and there, where some vegetable earth had ac- 
cumulated, forming a sort of natural wall, which joined the 
rocky portal to the spurs of the amphitheatre of crag. At se- 
veral points, it is true, a man might easily climb over the 
mound, either to enter or issue forth from the space within; 
but the only smooth way was between the two great masses of 
stone, where was a carpeting of soft mountain-turf, with not a 
blade of grass more than an inch long in any place, while in 
one appeared the evident marks of o{teTX''tc^^*dLV[i%i<^^\>^\£L^ 
narrow line worn nearly bare. 
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With kis back leaning against the base of the Pope*6 
Throne, and the sunshine and shadow of a spring day ehasiag 
eaoh other across his brow, was seated a stout gtpsey, of four 
or five and twenty. Half-way up the mound, on the right, 
reclining upon the shingle, might be perceived another, aome- 
what older than the former, in such a position that his eyes 
could tres't from time to time, upon his companion below. The 
mound on the left hand had also its man; but he couFd not be 
seen from without the natural enclosure , for he had stationed 
himself just over the top of tl>e heap, obtaining a view into the 
little enclosure; and there he sat from six o'clock in the morn- 
ing until eight, with a number of green osier twigs beside him, 
and a half-finished basket between his knees, at which he work- 
ed away like on honest, industrious man. 

From within the circle, came forth at times the sounds of 
merry voices ; and at one period of the morning there curled 
up a quantity of light bluish smoke. Shortly after, there 
trudged forth from the entrance an elderly man, with a pair of 
bellows slung over his shoulders, and an old sp>outless tin kettle 
in his hand. Then all seemed quiet, and the man who had 
been making baskets , without changing his position, changed 
his attitude, and sufiered himself to drop quietly back upon 
some mossy turf which had gathered round the root of a tree, 
planted. Heaven knows how, amongst the stones. 

About half-past eight o'clock, the figure of a tall stout man 
appeared, close beside the basket-maker. His step was slow 
and cautious; and the gipsey man did not move. He was 
sound asleep. The other stood and looked at him for an in- 
stant, with a look not altogether friendly: but the moment 
after he moved quietly on again, passed behind the tree and 
began to climb the ridge of the mound , towards the spur of 
the. cliff. He took a step higher, and another, and another, 
with great care and precaution, often looking back at the man 
he had passed, often looking down into the little amphitheatre: 
but still he advanced steadily towards a part where there was 
not a space of morethan tenor twe\NfeiftfiX.Vi%te^ftGn. the summit 
of the cliff and the top of tVie sVvvci^X^ mQ\«i^^ m^ -wsL^^-Nstsfc 
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waving its branches under the shelter of the bank. He was 
within half-a-dozen paces of the top, when some of the loose 
stones giving way beneath him, rolled down, and startled the 
sleeper from his slumbers. 

In an instant he was upon his feet. The next , he gazed up 
and gave a loud shout. The scene of confusion that followed 
was wild and strange. From a number of gipsey tents which 
had been pitched in the circle below, issued forth some twenty 
or thirty persons , men , women , and children , all in a state of 
great excitement, and all looking in the direction from which 
the shout had proceeded. The basket-maker sprang up after 
the climber of the hill , half-a-dozen young men followed from 
below; and one of the other watchers joined in what was evi- 
dently a pursuit 

But the fugitive had gained too much upon them; the 
shout warned him to quicken his pace ; in an instant he was 
under the ash-tree; and in another, by the aid of its stout 
branches, he was at the top of the cliff. There he paused for 
but one instant, then turned and hurried on. His departing 
figure lessehed rapidly to the eyes of those who followed him, 
and at length he disappeared. 

Three of the pursuers climbed up by the aid of the ash-tree, 
as he had done; but as a fourth was mounting, he happened 
to turn his eyes below, and beheld the object of the chase down 
in the valley , and in the act of crossing the river , which rose 
to his arm-pits. By a bold manceuvre he had put the hounds 
at fault, and by the time the men were called down from above, 
was out of sight. 

A short consultation was held amongst the tribe ; and then 
they all quietly returned to their usual habits. The women 
and the children betook themselves again to their tents, the 
basket-maker came down and plied his trade more wakefully 
below; the young man who had been sitting with his back 
against the huge rock abandoned his post, and remained talk- 
ing, within the little basin, to another of the tribe \ ^.tAVvi^ 
feUow- watcher on the outside, lay down at tYie W^ oi^^ ^^-^ 
cawpment, and went to sleep. 

A Whim J and its Consequences, "V^ 
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About five minutes after, coming at great speed, thegipsey 
Tvoman, Sally Stanley, approached the place from theiow^r 
part of the valley. There was anxiety in her look, and she 
gazed eagerly over the two shingly mounds, as if in search of 
what she did not see, and then with a step quickened almost to 
a run , she entered the little amphitheatre of cliff, advancing 
straight to the youth who had been stationed at the pass be- 
tween the two rocks. 

*^Is he gone? '* she asked, in breathless eagerness, **Is be 
gone?" 

"Yes, Sally; he is gone," replied the young man ; "but it 
was not my fault, for he — " 

"Faultl" cried the woman, "it might be no one's fault; 
for what right have I to command? what need have you to 
obey? But cursed be he who let him go ; for he has done a bad 
act; he has killed one who has always been kind to us; and 
the blood of the gipsey's friend be upon his head ;" and with- 
out waiting for reply, she ran out of the circle of rock; and, 
with the speed of lightning, hurried down the valley. Cutting 
off every angle, finding paths where none appeared, and foot- 
ing on places which a goat could hardly have trod, she darted 
on till she reached the spot where, opening out with an ever- 
gentle descent to the plain, the hill-valley was lost in other 
sweeps of the ground, and the common foot-path entered into 
the cultivated grounds , taking its onward course between two 
close hedges in the form of a lane. She looked upon the some- 
what moist sand beneath her feet with eagerness, and exami- 
ned it carefully for several yards. Then, murmuring to herself, 
"He has not passed! — he cannot have passed I " she placed 
herself behind the decayed trunk of an old willow , and, wait- 
ing, watched with an attentive ear. 

Two minutes had not elapsed when a step was heard ; and 

then Lockwood was seen coming along the lane at a rapid pace, 

with a thick newly-cut stick in his hand. The woman instant- 

ly darted forth and threw herself before him. 

y " Get out of my way \" Vie s«Ad , vo. ^ ^\&tw l^w^i^ aa soon as 

lie saw her* " I am angry , wcl^I ^q>3X^ ^aaV ^^ >6!Q.>^Sid\sis^>«8c 
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beeoi}o»Bg. You may have done mischief enough already. 
Do not do more by making me forget myself." 

But she persevered in her attempts to stop him. ^ 

"lama^'voman, and alone;" she answered, *' you would 
not do anything unmanly, I am sure. But hear me, Lockwood," 
she continued, more vehemently; "hear me, andl will tell you 
iB?hat you are going to do. You wish to save him , and you are 
going to ruin him. If you set your foot in that court, he is lost* 
Nay, hear me ! hear me ! " she repeated, as he strove to push 
his way past her; "you must, you shall — for your own sake 
— for his sake — for my sake. I will beseech you — 1 will 
^neel to you, to hear me hut a few words; " and casting her- 
self down before him, she clasped his knees with her arms. 

"I will not hear you," he answered, bitterly; every mo- 
ment is precious. You have detained me shamefully two days, 
and there is nothing to be told me that I could not tell you. I 
know all) girl — I know you, Susan Grey — I know your mo- 
tives — I know that you are fool enough still to love him who 
ruined, betrayed, abandoned you — who left you to misery, 
starvation, and death , for aught he knew ; and I know that to 
save him from the punishment of his crimes , you would sacri^ - 
fice one who was kind and good to you, when there was none 
othier to befriend you. Let me go, girl 1 for I will pass I " and, 
forcing himself from her grasp , he walked hastily onward 
towards Sr— . 

"Oh God! Oh God!" cried the woman, "he will destroy 
him he seeks to savel " 

This took place, let the reader remember, on the tenth of 
the month; the second day of the trial of Chandos Winslow; 
{md to that trial and the court in which it was taking place , we 
must now r^urn. 

CHAPTER XXXn. 

In njany cases the inhabitants of an assize town are very 
little affected by what is taking place \n\]he\t c.o\v?c\a, ^V«^ 
fiee lawyers ^ock in and juries assemble > m\.xi^«>«»^^ ^svwsx^ 
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about in troops, and a rich crop of blue bags growing up. Bat 
with the causes or the prisoners, they very little trouble their 
heads. The host of the inn rubs his hands and rejoices: a 
heavy calendar to him is a God-send. His waiters, probably 
increased in number, bustle about to feed those classes which 
are proverbially ravenous; and the chamber-maids are in 
great request. The pastrycook becomes a person of impor- 
tance ; the cookshop has its share of business , and red tape 
and parchment rise in value; while the ladies of the place 
think a good deal of the young barristers, and very little of 
those whose causes brought them to the town. 

But there are occasions, on the contrary, when, either 
from the intrinsic interest of the case, or from adventitious cir- 
cumstances connected with it, the people even of the town in 
which the trial takes place become almost universally excited 
by what is occurring in the courts; and upon every turn of the 
trial as it proceeds hangs a world of emotions in the bosoms 
of men only linked to the transaction by the tieiof sympathy. 

Such was the case in regard to the trial of Chandos Win- 
slow. Not a drawing-room, not a tea-table, not a chamber in 
a tavern, not even a cofiee-room did not hear discussed du- 
ring the whole evening of the ninth the various events which 
had taken place in the court-house during the day, while cal- 
culations were formed, and even bets made, on the probable 
result of the trial. The prisoner had become quite a hero of 
romance to all the youth and much of the age of the place. He 
was so young, so handsome, so noble-looking, that the wo- 
men of S — of course felt interest in his favour; and the men 
declared he bore it stoutly, struck by his firm and calm de- 
meanour, and his resolute and gallant bearing. Nevertheless, 
at the close of the case for the prosecution, a very general im- 
pression prevailed that he would be found guilty. So many 
startling facts had been proved against him : his absence from 
his house precisely at the time of the murder; the exact cor- 
respondence of his shoes with the footsteps to and from the 
spot where the crime was comtD\\X^^\ VXv^ \AG<id^ hands and 
coat} and the terribly agvlaleOi (i^ixi^wv^Qva ^>K!LOD.Vi^^\i'^^\>. 

\ 
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witnessed by the boy and the old woman on his return, would 
almost have been enough for conviction, even without the ter- 
rible and seemingly conclusive fact, that the fatal deed had 
evidently been committed with the very hoe which he had car- 
ried out in his hand. , 

Under such circumstances , the rush at the doors of the 
court-house on the morning of the tenth was tremendous, and 
it was as much as the officers on duty could do, aided by a 
strong body of police, to prevent the multitude from crushing 
each other to death in the passages and in the very court itself. 
Several of the magnates of the county were accommodated 
with seats on the bench to hear the defence; and the voice of 
the judge himself was raised to its very highest tones to sup- 
press the disorder that occurred when the prisoner appeared 
in the dock. 

"Wearing anxiety will have its effect on every frame, and 
Chandos Winslow looked paler and thinner than on the first 
day of the trial ; but still the magnificent head, the fine person, 
the tranquil and undaunted bearing, and the firm, strong step 
had their effect upon those who beheld them, and the impres- 
sion was that though the jury might and would say '^ Guilty,'* 
the man was innocent. 

Sir — every one remarked, was exceedingly pale; and 
before he rose he turned over the papers under his hand 
several times, with a look of nervous anxiety ; but the moment 
he was upon his feet, that look passed away; he raised his 
head high ; he cast back his shoulders as if for full breath, 
and, fixing his fine and speaking eyes upon the jury, began, 

"My lord and gentlemen of the jury, — The learned ser- 
geant who has conducted the prosecution assured you that to 
do so was the most painful task of his life. I doubt it not in the 
least; for it must be a terrible task indeed to become the public 
accuser of such a man as the prisoner, with even a doubt upon 
the mind of his guilt: and how many doubts must have existed 
in this case? If such were the feelings of my learned ftx&TL^^ 
judge , gentlemen of the jury, what must \)e mm^ , -^iV^ti^ \^ 
jwingr to defend the prisoner at the bar, 1 kxioN^ Nb«X ^J:^w^.xKi 
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feeble efforts depettds not only the life of art iftnocent min, 
not only the life of one who is an ornament to the sodety m 
which he moves, but the life and honour of my dearelBt friendl 
"With what anxieties must I be oppressed; how terrible must 
be the responsibility -^hen the slightest failure of my powers, 
the least oversight on my part, any weakness, any indiscretion, 
may condemn to death one whom I love as a brother — one 
Vrhom I know to be itinocent, as I have trust in God I I am no 
paid advocate, retained to defend a bad cause; I am not a 
counsel doing merely his professional duties: but I am a 
friend standing forth in defence of a friend; an honest man 
raising his voice to save an innocent one. Terrible are the 
difficulties which all these cases present: more than ordinary 
are the difficulties in the present case ; and all these are 
aggravated in an enormous degree by the very feelings of 
friendship which exist between myself and the prisoner, by 
the doubts and fears of myself, which make me tremble at my 
own incompetence, by the zeal which perplexes, by the 
eagerness which confounds. The burden would be too greats 
gentlemen of the Jury; it would overwhelm me; but happily 
there are circumstances which lighten the load. I see upon 
the bench one of the most learned and clear-sighted of those 
judges who are an honour to the nation to which they belong: 
I see in that box a body of Englishmen well calculated by 
judgment and experience to distinguish between truth and 
falsehood ; between the factitious glozing of an artificial ora- 
tory, and the, simple eloquence of right and conviction : and 
I hold under my hand the means of establishing, beyond all 
doubt^ the innocence of my friend, if friendship do not 
deprive me of reason, if enthusiasm do not paralyse my 
tongue. 

"I will now, however, do my best to grapple with the case 

as presented to you by my learned friend ; atid, doing htm full 

justice for his high eloquence, believing most sincerely that h^ 

ia^ stated nothing but ifrhat he was instructed was true, I Will 

fftjJl venture to say, that a mote leTT\>c\feTCA«t^^T^^«^\j4.^viTv 

never made to an Englisb jary . 'So^,'\xiV\vfeN«r5 ^x^\»\\!J9.\»brri 
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my learned fHend asserted thiat the prisotier at the bar is of a 
sharp and vindictive disposition ; and he said that he should be 
able to show that sueh was the case. Gentlemen, I will ask 
you, has he proved that fact? I will ask yon if he has made 
any attempt to prove it? I will ask you if his own witnesses 
have not proved the exact reverse; if they have not shown 
that the prisoner is of a kind and gentle disposition, winning 
the love and esteem of all around, high and low, rich and 
poor? and, whether we see him teaching the uneducated child, 
saving the drowning boy, or tending him in his after sickness, 
I will ask, if all that has been proved does not excite admira- 
tion, and sympathy, and respect? Cast from your minds, 
then, such unjustified and vsgue expressions: look upon his 
general character as it is shown by the very evidence for the 
prosecution, tender rather than sharp, benevolent instead of 
vindictive. But the insinuation, gentlemen of the jury, has 
been made, though not supported ; and it forces me to estab- 
lish the contrary by proofs. Something was said too, gentle- 
men , of a duel between the prisoner and Viscount Overton, 
and a connexion must have instantly established itself in the 
minds of the jury, between that duel and the sharp and vin- 
dictive character ascribed to the prisoner. But, gentlemen, 
I will place that honourable nobleman in the witness-box, to 
speak to the character of the prisoner. He shall himself tell 
you what he thinks of the circumstances which produced the 
duel; and you shall judge from facts, not from insinuations. 
All this shall be triumphantly swept away, and I will not leave 
a vestige of such charges against my friend. I will call the old 
servants of his father*s house, I will call the tenants j the 
parishioners, the neighbours. Their evidence need not be 
long, but it will be conclusive to show that a more honourable, 
upright, generous, kind-hearted man never existed; full of 
noble enthusiasms, gentle in habits, benevolent in disposition, 
incapable of a base or a cruel action. 

" So much, gentlemen of the jury* for the first part of the 
charge: for the general arid vague m»\iKx».t\OT\, tnsA^ \^^ 'Oo.^ 
purpose of preparing your minds to r^f^d \iVi% ^rwiTkSSt ««^ ^ 
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man of blood. But it seemed necessary to my learned friend ; 
and most necessary indeed it was to his case, to show some 
apparent motive for the crime of which the prisoner is accused; 
and a letter has been read in evidence to prove that there was 
some dispute between the prisoner and the murdered man. 
That letter shall be fully explained before I have done; and 
you shall see how ridiculously petty is the motive assigned for 
so great an offence. But besides that letter, allusion was 
made to former disputes between the unfortunate Mr. Roberts 
and the prisoner, which, though not proved, may have had 
some influence upon your minds. I will show that no such 
disputes ever existed; that the two were on the best and most 
kindly terms, that they had been so through life; and that 
those causes of disgust which had induced the prisoner to quit 
his brother's mansion were identical with the causes which 
induced Mr. Roberts to give notice to Sir William Winslow 
that he was about to leave his employment. In short, I will 
prove that Mr. Winslow and the man he is accused of murder- 
ing, were acting on the most friendly terms together; and that 
the letter which is supposed to prove that a dispute existed, 
was written in cold terms merely as an authority to Mr. Roberts 
for disregarding any orders he might have received from his 
employer to meddle with things in which that employer had no 
right. It was, in short, a formal notice to him to respect the 
rights of the prisoner, without any regard to the illegal direc- 
tions of a third party. I shall be able to prove that Mr. Roberts 
possessed the full confidence of Mr. Chandos Winslow ; that 
he was acting with due regard for Mr. Winslow's interests, and 
that he had actually applied or intended to apply to that 
gentleman for an authority or warning to respect, in his capa- 
city of agent for Sir William Winslow, the rights of him, the 
prisoner at the bar. Thus the pretence of motive furnished 
by the letter which he, Mr. Roberts, had himself desired, falls 
entirely to the ground, and leaves the accusation totally 
without foundation, except such as a very doubtful train of 
clrcamatantial evidence can affoxd. ^t. K^berta^^ in fact, 
was the only confidant of the T^tvaoiiBt «X ^^\i^^ ^^ ^^ 
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person to whom he confided his address, when disgust at some 
injuries he imagined he had received, and a desire to mingle 
as an equal with classes in which he had long taken a deep 
interest as a superior, led him to quit his high position in 
society, and accept the humble station of gardener to Mr. 
Arthur Tracy, of Northferry. Was this , gentlemen of the 
jury, like long disputes and acrimonious bickerings, ending in 
malevolence and murder? Is that the man to entertain such 
passions? — to commit such an act? 

''But I will make no appeal to your feelings ; I will address 
myself to your judgment only. I will break through this chain 
of circumstantial evidence ; I will show that it cannot affect the 
prisoner, that it is not applicable to him. I will proceed logi- . 
cally with my inferences; though it may be somewhat out of 
the usual course. I will first convince you that the prisoner 
was not a man likely to commit such a crime, by the testimony 
of many witnesses. I will next prove that there was no earthly 
motive for his committing that crime ; but every motive for his 
not doing so: and, in the end, I will establish beyond all 
question that it was impossible that he could have committed 
it. Before I proceed to call my witnesses, however, it may 
be necessary to examine closely the evidence already adduced, 
in order that we may separate the facts clearly and distinctly 
proved from an immense mass of irrelevant matter. In so 
doing, I shall not attempt to explain every fact and every 
circumstance ; I shall not seek to prove why the prisoner did 
this, or why he did that. To do so would occupy unnecessarily 
the time and patience of the court. For, surely, if I establish 
beyond all doubt, those three great points I have named — 
That the prisoner was not a man likely by character, disposi- 
tion, and previous conduct, to commit such a crime ; secondly, 
that he had no possible motive for committing it; but the 
reverse: and thirdly, that if the testimony already given be 
not altogether false, he could not have committed it, that will 
be quite sufficient for the satisfaction of the court. 

** The evidence, gentlemen of thejnty, d\V\^<fe^ V\&^V\»ivsi 
two principal parts: that which relates to ^^ ^<fe«bVJ5i o^^^^s.. 
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Roberts: and that by which it is attempted to connect his 
death with some act of the prisoner. The simple facts re- 
garding the death of the unhappy victim of some other man's 
bad passions are clearly proved in evidences by the various 
witnesses you have heard in their examination and cross- 
examination. Their testimony has not been shaken in the 
least; and I do not wish to shake it. In considering this evi- 
dence it is of the ntmost importance to the establishment of 
truth, that everything should be precise ; and I must therefore 
impress the facts upon your minds that you may take them in 
conjunction with the evidence I shall myself offer, and from 
the whole draw the only deduction which can logically be 
drawn : that it is impossible the prisoner could have committed 
the act with which he is charged. You have heard the tesi- 
mony of James Wilson, the footman of Mr. Tracy, the last 
person that we know of who spoke with Mr. Roberts, before 
the murder; with the exception of Jones, the valet* This man 
stated at first, that Mr. Roberts called about five o'clock; but 
afterwards admitted, on cross-examination, that it was cer- 
tainly ten minutes past five. It might have been more, but I 
am contented with that. The witness Jones corroborated 
the testimony of James Wilson, and fixed the time of Mr. 
Roberts's call at ten minutes or a quarter after five. These 
statements are not shaken. It was at least ten minutes past 
^\e when the murdered man was at Mr. Tracy's house. He 
stayed apparently a very short time there; but we find from 
Wilson's evidence in answer to the court, that it would take ten 
minutes more to go from the house to the spot where the mur- 
der was committed. We will not assume that any time was 
lost on the road. It was , therefore , at least twenty minutes 
after five before the criminal act was perpetrated. My learned 
friend has attempted to fix the period of the murder. I will 
try to do the same thing; but somewhat more accurately. The 
little boy, Timothy Stanley, in evidence which, from its per* 
Bpecuhy, simplicity, and truthful straightforwardness, you 
masi all recoUectf has 8hownl\\at, «tl\v«\^-^«i?»\»^N^<5' dock the 
murder bad been actually coinmU,^* "V \.iJB.^ >ihafc >^vQ&K^\r| 
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Northfei*l7 clock to be the i-eal time — at least it Must be as- 
sumed to be so foi^ our purposes j and I tnay as well inform the 
jury, here, that I last night sent off an express to Northferry 
to ascertain what difference, if any, exists between the clock 
at Mr. Tracy's house and that of Northferry church. By this 
man I shall prove that there is but one minute difference be- 
tween the church clock and that in the hall so often alluded to, 
although that clock has not been set for one week, owing to 
Mr. Tracy's unfortunate absence. But I shall be in a condi- 
tion to prove that it was set every day at noon precisely, du- 
ring that gentleman's residence at Northferry, and set by 
the church clock. Thus it appears by testimony, which has 
not at all been shaken, that the murder of Mr. Roberts must 
have taken place between twenty minutes and half-an-hour 
after five; that at ten minutes past five he was in Mr* Tracy's 
hall, and at half-past five was seen murdered at the end of the 
grounds, the distance between the two places being, I see by 
the plan, forty yards less than half-a-mile in a direct line, and 
i'athet more than three quarters of a mile by the walks. The 
body was not found till past ten o'clock, or more than four 
hours and a half after it was seen by the boy. At this time it 
was quite cold and stiff. The surgeon has proved that death 
was occasioned by an incised wound on the head, penetrating 
the brain, of a kind which might be given by a Dutch hoe, and 
a Dutch hoe was found on the ground near the body, with 
blood and gray hair upon it. There can be little doubt that 
this hoe was the instrument by which the murderer perpe- 
trated his Crime. That it was so, struck the prisoner at once, 
as you have beard ; and moreover that he acknowledged the 
boe to be his, and said that he had left it leaning against one 
of the pillars of the little temple over the fish-pond. These 
are the admitted fkcts concerning the murder, of which there • 
can be no doubt. 

**We will now tuf-n to the circumstantial evidence, by 
which it is attempted to conn66t the prisoner with theerime. 
NolvOT/ learned /Viertd has repeated 10 "^oti wi c\^ ^aCv^tsv ^S. 
law that circamsiancial evidence iB <)Ctfeii tciot^ ^otcHV^wNs^ 
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than direct evidence; and he has reasoned ably upon that 
question. Nevertheless, the numerous instanceer of awful in- 
justice which have been committed in consequence of giving 
too much weight to circumstantial evidence, has shaken the 
confidence of many of the wisest and most learned men in the 
reasoningby which the axiom is supported, and in the justice 
of the axiom itself. I need not call to your mind a sad in- 
stance which occurred not many years ago in France , where 
an amiable and excellent man, mayor of a great city, af^er 
submitting to the knife of the guillotine, was proved to be 
perfectly innocent; and very many such instances are on re- 
cord; but I do believe that after the trial which now occupies 
this court has come to its conclusion, all thinking men will re- 
gard circumstantial evidence with much greater doubt than 
they have hitherto done, and juries will pause ere they take 
upon themselves the frightful responsibility of sending a fel- 
low-creature to death while the shadow of a doubt remains. I 
say that the result of this trial will show that too great a de- 
pendence on circumstantial evidence may often betray wise 
and good men into acts which must burden their consciences 
JTor all their remaining days. I wish to produce this effect. I 
wish to put in the very strongest point of view, not only for 
the present occasion, but for future instruction, the very fal- 
lible nature of circumstantial evidence; and therefore in this 
instance I shall deal with it in a peculiar manner. I will not at- 
tempt to struggle with it; I will not try to shake it; I will not 
even descend to explain it. It shall stand in full force, bear- 
ing against my client to the very last; but then I will prove 
that it is utterly worthless, that it does not affect him even in 
the slightest degree; that there is not even a possibility of his 
having committed the crime. I will explain not one of all the 

t circumstances that tell against him ; and yet, without quittbg 
that box, you shall give a verdict of acquittal. 

(< Nevertheless , it will be necessary to examine the evi- 

dence, in order to extract from it those facts which have a real 

bearing OB the case, and which {eiW mlo >i)cw^ Vwi^ ^f defence. 

The rest I shall Jeave intact, mtVoxxl «x\.ekm\.>OT^g,\.^ ^^^^\w*^ 
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in the slightest degree. The evidence by Tvhich it is attempted 
to connect the prisoner with the crime, divides itself into three 
heads. One portion is that which shows that he was pro- 
ceeding towards the spot where the dead body was found, 
nearly at the time when the murder must have been com- 
mitted. The second refers to the traces of the deed left by 
the murderer, or supposed to have been left by him — the hoe 
with which the deed was done, the steps to and from the haw- 
haw and in the ditch. The third, relates to the demeanour 
and personal appearance of the prisoner after the murder had 
been committed. Under the first head we find from the wit- 
ness, William Sandes, that he met the prisoner as he was 
going home from his work. The prisoner was going down 
towards the scene of the tragedy. The witness at first as- 
serted, that it was about five o'clock when he met the prisoner, 
very naturally not wishing to make it appear that he had quit- 
ted his work before the proper time. But in cross-examition 
we got out of him, that he had on previous occasions left the 
garden earlier than he ought to have done, and had been re- 
primanded by the prisoner. He also admitted that it was 
broad daylight, and might be a quarter before five. Thus 
the time at which Sandes met the prisoner was rather more 
than half-an-hour before the murder could have been com- 
mitted. I beg you to mark this fact well, gentlemen of the 
jury, for it is important. Then we have the evidence of the 
old woman, Humphries. She shows that he came into his 
cottage about half-past four, on the day of the murder, and 
went out again exactly at five, by a clock which is proved to 
have been on that night, from ten minutes to a quarter-of- 
an-hour too fast, thus corroborating the statement on cross- 
examination of the witness, Sandes. You will recollect, gen- 
tlemen of the jury, that on the fifth of February the sun sets 
before five o'clock. The witness, Sandes, says, that when he 
met the prisoner he does not think the sun was down ; that it 
was broad daylight. The good woman, Humphries^ de- 
clares that the prisoDer went to take a look tomti^ >iJaa ^av«v^^ 
Ifefore it was dark, all showing that it mvxa\. \i«^^ Xi^^ii ^Q\isv* 
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derably before five o'clock when he went out. Now, th^ 
murder could not have been committed before twenty minutes 
past five. This is the evidence tending to show that the pri- 
soner was in the grounds and went towards the fatal spot some 
time before the crime was perpetrated. He never denies, or 
has denied, that such was the case. He admitted it in con- 
versation with Mr. Tracy. He said he had been speaking to 
Miss Tracy within a very few yards of the place where the 
body was found. And here I must remark upon two circum- 
stances well worthy of your consideration. First: that the 
counsel for the prosecution have not thought fit to call Miss 
Tracy; but threw upon us the burden of so doing. J^ow, 
Acton, the gardener, might have no hesitation in calling that 
young lady; but, Mr. Chandos Winslow may have many rea- 
sons for not subjecting one towards whom he entertains high 
respect — may I not say afi*ection? — to the torturing cross- 
examination of an adverse counsel. Suffice it, gentlemen of 
the jury, that he refuses to call her ; and , respecting his mo- 
tives, I have ventured to argue, but not to insist. — She 
should have been called for the prosecution* The other im- 
portant fact to which I must call your particular attention is 
this, that although it is proved the prisoner was in the grounds 
a short time before the murder, we have it in evidence that 
some one else was in the grounds exactly at the time when the 
murder must have taken place. Michael Burwash, has sworn, 
that some ten minutes or quarter-of-an-hour after Mr. Ro- 
berts went to the place where he met his death, he saw some 
person enter the house from that very direction, walking in a 
quick and hun*ied manner ; that he passed through the green- 
house instead of taking the usual entrance, as if he desired to 
avoid observation. Who was it? The witness says it was not 
Mr. Tracy, or General Tracy ; and certainly not the prisoner 
at the bar. I do not wish to throw any imputations; but the 
fact is proved, that there was some man, not the prisoner, 
in the grounds at the very time the murder must have been 
commuted. 
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of the murderer's progress. The hoe has been admitted to 1>6 
the prisoner's by himself in this court. More may be very 
safely admitted ; namely, that he carried it out with him in his 
hand , that he had it out with him when he met the witness, 
Sandes, and that he rested it against one of the pillars while he 
spoke with Miss Tracy , leaving it there when he went away. 
What more natural than to suppose, that the murderer, seeing 
it there, snatched it up to effect his criminal design? The 
foot-marks in the grass, I not only deny to have been the pri- 
soner's, but I must say, that it is very nearly proved they were 
n>ot. It is sworn that there were but two lines, one coming 
and one going, between the haw-haw and the spot; and it is 
admitted by the witness Taylor, that one of the men who ac- 
companied Mr. Tracy at night went from the place where the 
body was found to the haw-haw and back. It is also shown 
that the ground was so soft as to receive the impression of any 
foot that trod upon it. These steps then could not have been 
the prisoner's ; but servants, and constable, and all, seem to 
have made up their mind that the prisoner was the murderer, 
and the shoes of no other person were examined. Now, 
gentlemen of the jury, I will touch upon the third head of 
evidence — the prisoner's appearance and demeanour after 
the murder. He returned to his cottap^e , it is shown , some- 
what after six o'clock, and I shall not in the slightest degree 
attempt, as I told you I would not, to lessen the weight of this 
evidence, nor even to explain the facts. I am precluded by 
his most positive injunctions from doing so. I admit then that 
he returned in a state of very considerable agitation; that he 
was annoyed, harassed, vexed; that there was blood upon 
his hands and upon his coat, and I will give no explanation of 
thefre facts. He forbids me to give the true one; and I will 
give no other. Were there no means of establishing his inno- 
cence, this refusal of explanation might create a reasonable 
doubt in your minds ; but that doubt would be far from justify- 
ing you in a verdict of guilty. Any one can conceive a thou- 
sand circumstances which might have pro4\xe^V)ccal^^\:^&kS2»w% 
^d which might have covered his kanda ^kXtd. %\;BAXi!^^\^^ ^^^ 
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with blood, but which the most honourable motives would 
prevent him from explaining. The proof must always lie with 
the other side ; the prosecutor is bound to leave no reasonable 
doubt in your minds. It is not enough to produce a doubt of 
the prisoner's innocence; and therefore it is I say that though 
if no means existed of proving the prisoner to be not guilty, 
this refusal of explanation might produce a suspicion that he 
was guilty, yet that suspicion would be by no means sufficient 
to justify a verdict agi^inst him. 

"But, gentlemen of the jury, I will not be satisfied with 
this. My friend must quit that dock without a stain upon his 
character. It must be in his case as in that of the famous Lord 
Cowper, who was tried in his youth for murder upon evidence 
much stronger than any which has been adduced on this oc- 
casion , who triumphed over a false accusation , left the court 
with honour unsullied, and rose to the very highest rank in 
his profession , holding the first official station in the realm 
beneath the crown. Nothing will content me but to see my 
friend so acquitted; and therefore I will not plead the 
benefit of a doubt. Nothing will content hini but such an 
acquittal ; and therefore he forbids me to urge upon the court 
a fatal fiaw which I have discovered in the indictment. But I 
can ensure that acquittal; and before I have done, I will prove, 
upon evidence unimpeachable , clear, distinct, and positive, 
that the prisoner was far distant from the spot at the moment 
the crime was committed; that it was, in short, physically im- 
possible that he could have had any share in it. I will prove 
it, by persons above all suspicion of collusion, without motive, 
without object of favouring or assisting him. I will show, I 
say , not alone that the man round whom such a long chain of 
circumstantial evidence has been entwined, did not commit 
the crime with wihch he is charged; but that he could not 
have committed it; and I will call upon you for such an im- 
mediate and unhesitating verdict as will leave his name and 
honour clear of every imputation. Gentlemen of the jury, 
there is a joyful task before yoM, a^et >jo\3L\iv?^ ^^^Ccitmed a 
Jong and arduoixa one. Pam£\x\, "y^\,mm^^^^\^^*SG^^^^^v 
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have been the duties which I have taken upon myself. At first 
the awful responsibility overwhelmed me ; the' anxiety for my 
client, the apprehension for my friend, the sense of my own 
incompetence, the tremendous stake in peril, seemed too 
much for my mind; but every step as I have proceeded has 
strengthened my confidence and reinvigorated my resolution. 
Knowing my friend's innocence, seeing the proofs of it ac- 
cumulate, perceiving that the case for the prosecution crum- 
bled away under cross-examination, and assured that without 
a word for the defence there was in reality no case to go to a 
jury, I felt that my own weakness could not much afi^cct the 
result, and that his safety depended not on such feeble powers 
as mine. To God and to his country he has appealed ; to God 
and to his country^ leavahis fate, certain that the one will 
defend, where my voice fails, the other do him justice, what- 
ever powers be arrayed against him." 

The tears rose in his eyes; his voice trembled and almost 
failed at the last words; but those last words were as dis- 
tinctly heard in the court as the most powerful tones of the 
adverse counsel; for there was a dead silence, unbroken by 
a breath. 

CHAPTEE XXXIII. 

It is very difficult to say whether the change in the prac- 
tice of our courts, by which prisoners are allowed counsel for 
their defence, is a real advantage to them or not. It is pro- 
bable that in most cases the right of reply conceded to the 
prosecution, and the loss of that assistance which the judge 
formerly thought himself bound to afibrd the accused person, 
more than balances the advantage of a practised defender. 
Indeed the privilege of reply on the part of the public pro- 
secutor seems a rank injustice. He brings the charge with all 
his materials prepared ; he is bound to establish all the facts 
clearly, and at once, so as to leave no reasonable doubt. 
The prisoner replies by his counsel to an accusation made; 
and if th&t reply is satisfactory to the ^^ixy, VXi^ \.tv"8\ ^wi^.^ 
end there, with the summing-up o£ tbift eNY^fetkO,^^ «sA "Ca.^ 
J Whim J and Us Consequences, ^^ 
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exposition of the law bythe jadge. Can any equitable motive be 
shown for granting the accuser the last word? I do not think it. 

The impression made by the speech of the counsel for the 
defence on the trial of Chandos Winslow was very great. It 
carried the jury completely away with it ; and one of them 
whispered to another, that he did not think they need hear 
any more evidence. It seemed to him that there was no case 
for the prosecution. 

The bar, who regarded it critically, praised it amongst 
themselves very much , and took especial notice of the manner 
in which, as one of them expressed it, '*Sir — got lightly 
over the soft ground." They were not all sure of Chandos 
Winslow's 'innocence; and during the greater part of the 
speech, they even doubted whether the learned counsel would 
get a verdict, though they generally agreed he ought. But 
at the end, when he so boldly declared that he could prove 
an unexceptionable alibi, their -opinions changed, for they 
knew he was not a rash man , or one to risk the whole success 
of his case by a mode of defence the slightest shade of suspi- 
cion attaching to which, would strengthen every unfavourable 
impression regarding his client. 

The witnesses for the defence were called as soon as the 
speech was concluded; and all the first were, contrary to 
general custom, those who could speak to character only. 
Old servants, old friends of the family, tenants, and neigh- 
bours were examined, and each testified with zeal and af- 
fection that the prisoner was a man much more likely to save 
life than to take it. But it was- evident that the judge was im- 
patient for the conclusion of the trial ; and the questions put 
for the defence were few and pertinent. A private memoran- 
dum found amongst the papers of Mr. Roberts, was then put 
in and proved to be in his hand-writing by his executor, in 
which the deceased had thus expressed himself: "Mem: to ask 
Mr. Chandos for some formal notification to respect his rights, 
and protect them against others in case of need." A few 
witnesses then proved the tetma oi «kS^Oaa\N».\.^ T^^ard on 
wlijch the priBoner had always ^^g^^^^Jd^^^^^^^^'^^^^'^^^^n 
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and then Lord Overton was called. The judge did not appear 
to like his evidence being taken; but the counsel for the 
defence so shaped his questions, that they could not be 
rejected, and the peer, in mild and dignified terms, very 
different from his former rude and haughty manner, acknow- 
ledged that he had been the aggressor in the quarrel between 
himself and Mr. Winslow ; and that in the whole transaction 
he had behaved like a gentleman and a man of honour. It 
required some skill to hang this testimony on to the cause ; but 
that skill was evinced, and the evidence received. All this 
part of the business was got over very rapidly ; but it greatly 
damaged the case for the prosecution, so much so, that the 
judge more than once looked to Sergeant — , as if he were 
inclined to ask whether they need proceed further. 

At length '^Thomas Muggeridge'' was called, and, to the 
surprise of Chandos, a man in a plain livery got into the 
witness-box, and in answer to the questions propounded to 
him , deposed as follows : — "I am servant to the Honourable 
and Reverend Horace Fleming, Rector of Northferry. I know 
the prisoner at the bar by sight. I have once spoken to him. 
I spoke to him on the night of the fifth of February last. He 
called and inquired for my master about five o'clock. It might 
be ten minutes, after; for the sun was down. It could not be 
more ; for it was still quite light. I am quite sure of the man ; 
for I had seen him in the streets of Northferry before, and 
knew him to be Mr. Tracy's head-gardener. I went in and 
told Mr. Fleming that Mr. Acton wanted to speak with him; 
and he told me to show him in. When he had been with my 
master about ten minutes in the library, Mr. Fleming rang, 
and ordered me to bring lights. The prisoner was then seated 
on the opposite side of the table to my master. About five 
minutes after that, my master and the prisoner came out 
together, and walked through the large rooms which are un- 
furnished. They had a light with them. My master carried it. 
I ran to open the doors, and at the same time I said to my 
master that tbegipsey woman, Sally StanXe^, 'vwvV.e.diX.Q %»>^^ssi«^ 
to him about her little boy, I had been taXism^ V\VXv>afix ^NSssa 
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outer door. Mr. Fleming said he would see her in a few 
minutes; and when I went back to tell her so, she asked me 
if I knew who that was talking to my master. I said, *0h! 
quite well;* and she answered, *No, you don't! That is the 
son of the late Sir Harry Winslow.* After my master and the 
prisoner had come out of the empty rooms, they went back 
into the library and remained there till a quarter to six. The 
clock struck the quarter as the prisoner went out. He stopped 
a minute or two at the door to say something to Mr. Fleming. 
He said, ^It is very unlucky, indeed ; but it cannot be helped;* 
and then he talked a word or two in a language I do not under- 
stand. It sounded like Latin; but I cannot say. It was not 
French; for I have heard that talked. I have not the slightest 
doubt that the prisoner is the man; I had seen him, half-a- 
dozen times before in the streets of North ferry; and I bad 
every opportunity of seeing him well that night.** 

The cross-examination then began by the counsel for the 
prosecution giving the witness a long exhortation regarding 
the sanctity of an oath ; he then proceeded as follows : — 

Counsel. — "How long have you been in the service of the 
Rev. Mr. Fleming?** 

Witness. — "Six years. Sir.'* 

Counsel. — "And how long had you been in Northferry 
when this event took place?** 

Witness. — "A little more than two months." 

Counsel. — "Then am I to understand that Mr. Fleming 
was newly appointed to the rectory at Northferry? ** 

Witness. — *'He had been thereabout five months at that 
time ; but I remained at the vicarage at Sandbourn for more 
than two months after he got Northferry.*' 

Counsel. — " Oh I he is a pluralist, is he? Will you swear 
that it was not half-past five when the prisoner called? ** 

Witness. — "Yes, I will; for at half-past five it is quite 
dark.** 

**WiU you swear it was not twenty-five minutes past?'* 
asked the counsel. 

Witness. — " Yes , Sir , I tVvtik 1V\\\. , o^\^^ ^^'^^i \ ^^-t ^ v^ 
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I told the other gentleman, though the sun was just down, and 
it might be a little grayish , yet there was plenty ol light, and I 
could see across the street; for I remember wondering what 
Higgins, the grocer, was doing with a barrel he was twisting 
round before his door." 

Counsel. — "Now upon your oath. Sir, what time was it 
really when the prisoner came?*' 

Witness. — "As near as I can guess, from ^ye to ten 
minutes after five." 

Counsel. — "And on what day did you say ? " 

Witness. — " On the fifth of February." 

Counsel. — "Do you happen to recollect some circum- 
stances that took place at your master's house on the morning 
of the first of that month ? " 

Witness, rubbing his head. — "Not quite rightly, Sir. 
What circumstances do you mean? I don't remember what 
day the first was." 

Counsel. — " Then how do you happen to remember so 
accurately all that took place upon the fifth? " 

Witness, with a laugh. — "Oh, that is easily told. We 
came back to Sandbourn on the sixth, and I had a precious 
quantity of packing up to do on the fifth; so I recollect all 
about that day, well enough." 

Counsel. — "Now as to the time when the prisoner went 
away, are you quite sure that it was not half-past five that 
struck?" 

"Quite, Sir," answered the witness; "I heard the half- 
hour go while I was talking with the gipsey woman , and the 
quarter to six just as my master and the prisoner were walking 
from the library to the hall-door, which I had got open in my 
hand. I counted three-quarters." 

" You can't struggle against that," growled the judge ; and 
the witness was suffered to go down. 

"The honourable and reverend Horace Fleming," was 
then called, and entered the, witness-box with a e«i\x!L^ ^\sv 
step, SDd a look of placid dignity. "Wltio^ >i)ci^ Y^^'^^^^ "^^ 
the dock,*' he said, in answer to llie co\m^B^% o^^^^'CN-wsa* 
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"I never ppoke with him but once, but have seen hin» several 
times in the grounds of Mr. Tracy, of Northferry. I always 
believed his real name to be Acton , till the night of the fifth 
of February, when I was told by my servant that he was the 
son of the late Sir Harry Winslow. I recollect all the events 
of that night , perfectly. I went into my library a little before 
five o'clock, to select some sermons, as I was coming over to 
my vicarage at Sandbourn on the following day ; and about 
ten minutes after, my servant informed me that Mr. Trac}'*s 
head-gardener wanted to speak to me. He was shown into the 
library by my orders, and I asked him to sit down. I had 
heard from Mr. Tracy that he was a man of extraordinary in- 
formation for his station in life ; and it did not therefore sur- 
prise me to find him mingle very appositely quotations in 
Latin and Greek with his conversation. At the same time, 
I will own, both his manner and the request he came to make, 
seemed to me very strange. He was a good deal excited; and, 
after apologizing in a hurried manner for taking a liberty, he 
said, a friend of his — indeed, a relation — had been left, by 
Sir Harry Winslow, all the books and a great number of the 
pictures at Winslow Abbey; together with the large book 
cases, and a great deal of other furniture. Sir William Wins- 
low, he said, was behaving very ill about the whole business; 
and his friend was anxious to have the various articles re- 
moved from Winslow Abbey at once, but had no place to put 
them in. He then went on to explain to me, that having heard 
I had several large apartments unfurnished in the rectory, he 
thought I might be induced to give these articles honse-room 
for a few weeks, till they could be otherwise disposed of. 
I replied, that the rooms though large for a rectory, were low 
pitched and difficult of access , so that it would be impossible 
to place tall bookcases in them , whatever inclination I might 
have to render the gentleman he mentioned any service. We 
went to look at the rooms , and he acknowledged that what he 
Aaf] proposed could not be dotvft. Rft ^tav^d some little time 
s/lerwardSf conversing on vanow^ %V3\>^^^'^\ ^xA\ ^wwAAsnbv 
s man ofTery extensive inform%.^oti, ^V\0Ei^^^a^^'^\a.^'5&\ 
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me to believe that bis original station in life was not that 
which be assumed. He spoke with considerable acerbity of 
Sir William Winslow; and although he affected a certain 
degree of roughness of manner, probably to harmonize with 
his assumed character, it was quite evident to me that he had 
received the education of a gentleman. I did suspect him to 
be Mr. Winslow before our conversation was at an end; so 
much so, indeed, that I asked him if he knew Sir William 
Winslow was at Northferry House. He replied. Yes ; but he 
should keep out of his way. He left me just as the clock was 
striking a quarter to six. At the door, I expressed my sorrow 
that I could not take care of the valuable things he seemed to 
consider in danger; and he replied, *It is very unfortunate, 
indeed ; but it cannot be helped : Dominus providebit.' " 

Counsel. — "You say his manner was a good deal excited; 
pray, what do you mean by that expression? " 

Witness. — "I mean, hurried, hasty, impatient, agitated. 
Once he fell into a reverie, which lasted two or three mi- 
nutes." 

Counsel. — "Will you have the goodness to state, Mr. 
Fleming, with as much precision as possible , at what hour the 
prisoner visited you? " 

" Silence 1 " cried the judge, in a voice of thunder. " What 
is all that noise at the door ? *' 

*'A man will force his way in, my lord;" said one of the 
officers, from the other end of the court; "and there is not a 
bit of room." 

"Take him into custody," cried the judge. 

"He says, he wishes to give evidence for the prisoner, my 
lord," shouted the of&cer; the noise and confusion still con- 
tinuing. 

" He will be called if he is wanted," said the judge. " Take 
him into custody, if he continues disorderly." 

The volunteer witness apparently did so ; for there was a 
momentary scuffle at the door, and then some one was re- 
moved by the ofBcera. 

The question of the counsel wJia t\ieii tc^^^^a^ ""^^ ^^' 
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Fleming ; and he replied , " To a minute I cannot exactly say; 
but it must have been somewhere between five and a quarter 
past; for the clock upon my library table struck the quarter 
•while he was sitting with me." 

Counsel. — ** Is that clock very accurate? " 

Witness. — "It is set every day by that of the church; 
which is, I believe, a very good clock." 

Counsel. — "Then it was before a quarter to five that he 
called at your door? How long does it lake you generally to 
walk from the Rectory to Northferry House? " 

Witness. — "From a quarter of an hour to twenty minutes 
by the fields; it would take about half-an-hour by the road." 

"And you are quite certain that the prisoner left you at a 
quarter to six — not before? " said the counsel. 

Witness. — "No, rather after; for the clock struck when 
we were in the passage , and I spoke to him for a short time at 
the door." 

Counsel. — "Then, are you prepared to swear that the 
prisoner is the man who was with you on that night, as you 
have described?" 

Mr. Fleming turned round his head and gazed for a mo- 
ment or two at Chandos Winslow, after which he replied, in a 
firm, clear voice, "I am. He is dressed very diff'erently on 
the present occasion ; but I have not the slightest doubt." 

Judge. — ^ "I will put it to the counsel for the prosecution 
whether they can proceed any further after the evidence they 
have heard?" 

"My lord, I have done," said the counsel for the pro- 
secution. "I am not in the least prepared to invalidate the 
testimony of the reverend gentleman. His ch|iracter is above 
reproach ; and I have nothing more to say." 

"Gentlemen of the jury," said the judge, " you have heard 
the evidence; but I will sum up, if you think fit." 

** There is not the slightest occasion, my lord," said the 
foreman of the jury. "It "wou\d\)e onVj Nq^"&'C\w^>3Qv«Vst^- 
ship *s time, for we are all of one mViv^ , w^^Vvq^X^'^^^ ^^ "iw. 
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the last half-hour. We therefore beg at once to return a ver- 
dict of * Not guilty.'" 

Loud acclamations followed the verdict which were with 
difficulty repressed; but it was remarked that the face of the 
accused did not express the slightest pleasure , and that Sir — 
leaned his arms upon the table and covered his eyes with his 
hands, as if overpowered by deep emotion, or exhausted by 
his exertions. He was in very bad health at the time ; but not 
a member of the bar had ever seen him give way before, and 
there was much marvelling. The judge addressed a few words 
to the late prisoner, declaring that he quitted the cour<*with 
his honour unimpaired, and without a stain upon his name; 
hut Chandos Winslow only bowed with a grave and stately air, 
and seemed in no way to participate in the satisfaction which 
his acquittal had produced in the court. 

CHAPTER XXXIV. 

"Sir — will be with you in ten minutes, Sir," said the 
landlord of the great inn, the Green Dragon, at S — , address- 
ing the liberated prisoner. "He has been sent for by the 
judges. Dinner was ordered at six; but a message came to 
put it off for half-an-hour." 

Chandos bowed his head, and the landlord withdrew, 
leaving him alone in the sitting-room of the great barrister, 
who, as soon as the trial was over, had sent him a note, 
begging him to dine with him. He took up a book. It was a 
volume of celebrated trials. A page was turned down at that 
of Mr. Cowper, afterwards Lord Cowper, for murder; and 
although we have seen the very sparing use made of it by the 
counsel, every page was marked with thick marginal notes in 
pencil , evidently freshly written. Chandos had not much time 
allowed him to read ; for a minute or two after he had opened 
the work he heard the voice of his little solicitor, inquiring 
with quick reiteration, "Where is he? where is Mr. Wvw^\a^^ 
What number did you say ? " and in aivolYiftT \siQT£iStw\»Vfe^^V\fiw 
the room. 
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'*My dear Sir,'* said the solicitor, shaking him warmly by 
the hand, **I congratulate you a thousand times upon the 
result of the trial. It was a most splendid defence — magni- 
ficent — unequalled, — our learned friend out-did himself. 
Did you mark how he jumped over all the difficulties? how 
lightly he trod upon the dangerous ground? Really it was a 
treat to hear him — the whole bar rings with it. It is really 
worth undergoing a trial for such a defence." 

'*It is at least some compensation for the pain of one, to 
find that I have such a friend," replied Chandos. ''I am 
waitfhg for him now with a heart full of gratitude." 

"He may be a little while first," said the solicitor, with a 
very cunning look, "he 's about that little awkward affair; but 
it can make no difference now — verdict given. In the mean* 
time, I have just come to say a word or two upon.business, my 
dear Sir. You were considerate enough to give me a power of 
attorney, and also to execute a deed in case of the worst, 
which, when you have a moment's leisure, must all be re- 
arranged, as the best, and not the worst has happened. But 
in the meantime I have taken the most prompt measures to 
secure the furniture, books, statues, pictures, and other 
chattels, left you under your late worthy father's will. Now 
perhaps, as the fees and other expenses are heavy — perhaps 
you would — as I understand you are going to London di- 
rectly — give me some little security in the shape of a lien 
upon said property for the amount of costs* I have got a small 
document here merely a few words , which will answer all the 
purposes, if you will look it over." 

"Certainly," answered Chandos Winslow, taking the paper 
out of his hand. "But you will understand, my good Sir, that 
I intend to pay these costs from other resources ; and therefore 
you must assure me that you will not use this paper, which, 
I see , gives you power to sell, unless I fail in discharging your 
account within a reasonable time. " 

"Undoubtedly, undoubtedly," cried the lawj^er, "it is 
merely as a security — nolVvn^ raotfe, \ ^w\. «a«va^ ^^\j. — all 
shall be taken caxe of, aiidYie\^a».<i'^^^«^^^^^^^^^^^^' 
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"An inventory of all these effects," continued Cbandos, 
'* has been already made by a friend of mine ; and as it seems 
fair enough that you should have some means of paying your- 
self, I will sign the paper upon the understanding I have men- 
tioned." 

" Ah — oh — yes ; here are pen and ink ," said the solicitor : 
and the paper was signed. 

"I thank you most sincerely, my dear Sir," saidChandos 
Winslow, "for the interest you have taken, and the skill you 
have displayed in this sad affair. But let me inquire what you 
meant just now? You spoke as if my friend, Sir — , was absent 
on business of mine, and as if I knew what that business is. 
Will you have the goodness to explain? " 

''Oh, it is about that fellow who is so unfortunately like 
you," said the lawyer, "the man whom Mr. Fleming and his 
servant must have mistaken for you. He came to the door of 
the court just at the end , and wanted to force his way in -^ did 
you not hear all the hubbub? ButDickins, the tipstaff, is a 
capital fellow; and as soon as he had got authority, he took 
him into custody, and walked him off. If he had got in, he 
would have spoiled the whole defence, and played the devil." 

Chandos Winslow sunk down into his chair in horror and 
mortification. "And is it possible," he exclaimed, "that the 
life of an innocent man can depend upon a mere mistake of 
one person for another, and that in an English court of justice 
too?" 

"Quite possible, my dear Sir," replied the little lawyer, 
" when the party accused will not explain suspicious circum- 
stances. I am perfectly confident of your innocence — always 
have been — all those who are well acquainted with you are 
the same; and it seems that our leader knows it from the facts 
that you have stated to him. Indeed, it was that carried him 
through ; for if he had not been perfectly sure, I do not think 
even he could have made such a defence. Burt I can tell you, 
Mr. Winslow, that if that worthy had got into court when he 
tried^ yon 'd h&ve had a verdict of ' guWly' a^«Mv%\.'^wx\'v«^^'af^% 
indeed. Sir — had some back card to play \ -^VyOclV^vs^^^ 
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had — always did think he had — and that kept my courage up. 
Perhaps the real story would have popped out, if the alibi had 
failed. However, there is no use thinking of these things now. 
We Ve got a verdict : all *s safe ; and not all the judges in Eng- 
land can overset it." 

'*But there is something more to an honest man than 
merely getting a verdict," said Chandos, gravely. " When it is 
known how the verdict has been obtained, what will men think 
of me? How can I be satisfied with such an acquittal, obtained 
by a gross and extraordinary error." 

" bh ! in courts of justice , my dear Sir, it is very customary 
to combat error by error. You were likely to be hanged by 
one fallacious . train of evidence : we have saved you by 
another. Error for error, that 's all — rather odd, but very 
satisfactory." 

"By no means satisfactory to me," replied Chandos 
Winslow. 

The little lawyer grinned as if a merry reply was rising to 
his lips; for to win the cause was all he cared for; and the 
means seemed to him of very little consequence. But his 
answer was cut short by the entrance of the great barrister, 
who shook the late prisoner warmly by the hand, without, 
however, venturing to congratulate him upon the result of the 
trial. The little solicitor took his leave; and as soon as he 
was gone Sir — turned kindly to his friend, and, taking him 
by the hand , he said, " I understand all that you feel, my dear 
Winslow ; but put your mind at ease. No one will doubt your 
innocence, although we were obliged to take advantage of a 
good man's mistake to gain a verdict from the jury." 

**It is bitterly mortifying to me," answered Chandos Win- 
slow; "to feel that I have been acquitted solely by an error." 

"What could be done?" answered the barrister. "You 
prohibited me from using the only legitimate means of de- 
fence ; and , although the demolition of a great part of the 
evidence against you by my young friend B — 's cross-exami- 
nation, taken with the fact oi atio^et ^^T^tycL\is«\x^^been 
coming from the grounds at tVie ^en ^^^^ cil>Oaft\BStt^^^^^asM^ 
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have raised a doubt in the minds of the jury, and you might 
have obtained a verdict in your favour after long hesitation; 
yet the suspicion which would then have attached to you, 
wouldhavebeen very strong, and very general. As it is, no 
doubt will rest with any one, but the two or three who may 
have seen your friend Lockwood, and remarked the extra- 
ordinary likeness between you." 

"And yet that, my dear friend," replied Chandos, "will 
be enough to embitter the whole of the rest of my life." 

"Do not suffer it to do so ," answered his friend ; "for the 
judge who tried the case is quite convinced of your innocence : 
and I must now tell you, though it may spoil your dinner, 
that suspicion has lighted on the right person." 

"How so?" answered Chandos, starting up. "I trust 
you have not mentioned any of the facts." 

"They are all still under the seal of confession," replied 
the barrister, with a smile ; " but the circumstances are these. 
A person by the name of Lockwood, who, it seems, is your 
half-brother, was taken into custody for creating a dis- 
turbance at the door of the court. He mentioned some circum- 
stances to the constables, which were reported to the judge, 
who saw him in his room after the rising of the court. The 
great likeness instantly struck his lordship. He made inquiries 
which brought out the whole story of Lockwood*s visit to 
Mr. Fleming. I was immediately sent for, and had to submit 
to a veiled and courteous reproach for the course I had 
thought fit to pursue. For a moment Lucifer had nearly pre- 
vailed to make me treat his lordship somewhat cavalierly; for 
the trial was over, and he had nothing to say to it; but think- 
ing better of the matter, I showed him that it was impossible 
for me to refuse evidence in your favour voluntarily tendered ; 
and, at the same time , I gave him my word of honour, that I 
would not have pursued the course I did pursue, unless I had 
the most positive certainty of your innocence , although cir- 
cumstances which I was not permitted to mention , prevented 
me from proving the real facts before tYve ^ur^ , "Sx^Xot^^x^ 
10 yerprkeea and quick in his combinatioiiB; \L^\i«u<i\^o<^^^^^ 
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in again while I was there , and asked him two or three quefl- 
tions f -which elicited the following facts : that your brother 
and Mr. Roberts were by no means upon good terms , and that 
several sharp discussions had taken place between them; — 
that Mr. Roberts had discovered, among some papers at 
Winslow Abbey, a memorandum in your father's hand- writing, 
to the effect that a will of a much more recent date than the 
one proved had been given into your brother's hands some 
time before Sir Harry's death ; that Roberts knew the parti- 
culars of that will, which were very favourable to yourself; 
and that he had gone over from Winslow Abbey to Northferry 
House, in order to communicate the facts to you. This, of 
course, was sufficient to show that you could have no earthly 
motive for taking the poor man's life; but when Lockwood 
went on to state, that Sir William at the very time pf the 
murder was at Northferry House, his lordship immediately 
connected that fact with the hasty return of some one from the 
grounds through the green-house, and some strange circum- 
stances which have got abroad regarding your brother's mar- 
riage with Miss Tracy — with Miss Emily Tracy, I mean," he 
added , seeing Chandos Winslow's face change as he spoke. 

"My brother's marriage with Miss Tracy 1 " exclaimed the 
latter ; ** I never heard of it." 

"Oh, yes," continued the barrister, "they were married 
— or half married ; for I believe the lady fainted in the midst 
of the ceremony; and a letter having been suddenly given to 
your brother, he left his bride in the church and went abroad. 
All these circumstances made out a case of suspicion in the 
judge's mind against Sir William , which he strove cunningly 
enough to confirm by putting some dextrous questions to me. 
I was as silent as the dead ; and after some further conversa- 
tion he dismissed your friend Lockwood with a reprimand. 
Nevertheless, I feel sure his lordship will hold some com- 
munication with the magistrates on the subject; but I do not 
believe they will be able to prove anything against your 
brother without your evidexice." 

'' Which they will never bo^e ,"" Te^^^^^^5!k.^<iV^*Y&^^'%» 
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"But i!?hich they ought to have,*' replied the barrister, 
shaking his head ; "and now my good friend , I must run away, 
to cleanse my face and hands from the filth of courts. I have 
invited two or three of the bar to meet you. After dinner, at 
half-past nine, and at a quarter-past ten, I have two consulta- 
tions. At eleven I am off for London ; and if you will take a 
place in my carriage , I will give you a little advice by the way ; 
for, from Lockwood's information, I think you would have a 
good case for stopping the sale of Winslow Abbey." 

"I must go over to Northferry first," replied Chandos; 
" but I will see you when I come to town. I am afraid, how- 
ever, it is too late to stop the sale." 

"Oh dear, no," replied his friend; "the only thing that 
is too late is my toilet; for I hear the voice of our learned 
antagonist, inquiring for my rooms ; " and, running through 
the neighbouring door, he made his escape just as Sergeant — 
was announced. 

It was with no very pleasant feelings , it must be confessed, 
that Chandos Winslow found himself tete-k-t^te with a man 
who had moved heaven and earth to hang him, not more than 
four or five hours before. But whatever notion he had pre- 
viously formed of the worthy sergeant's demeanour in private 
life, from the part he had borne in the trial, it was very 
speedily dissipated after he entered unwigged and ungowned. 
The sergeant shook him heartily by the hand , congratulated 
him with a very joyous laugh, upon the result of the trial, and 
talked of the whole afiair in which a fellow-creature's life had 
been at stake, as if it had been a mere game at cards, where 
Sir — had held most trumps, and won the rubber. Never 
was there a more jovial companion ; and when they sat down 
to dinner, after several other barristers had arrived, the ser- 
geant laughed and talked and cracked his jokes , and drank 
his champagne , till one of the uninitiated might have thought 
a consultation with him, after the meal, an expedient some- 
what dangerous. 

The conversation during dinner prindpaWY Wctife^ xi:^^^ 
Brnpe-shooting, There was very little la^r*, Mi^ VJaa '•^I'^aa}^ 
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of reason and the flow of soul*' did not afford the banqaet the 
lawyers seemed most to delight in. Habit is very strong in its 
power over the body; but, I think, even stronger with the 
mind. The most vehement rivalries , the most mournful cere- 
monies, the most tragic scenes, aye, even the most fatal 
events lose their great interest when they become habitual. 
The statesman, the undertaker, the physician, the soldier 
can bear witness to it, as they feast after the fierce debate, the 
solemn funeral, the painful death-bed, or the battle-field. 
Nothing on earth ever makes twice the same impression. How 
those lawyers laughed and talked, though two trials had taken 
place since that of Chandos Winslow had terminated, and a 
woman had been condemned to death, a man had been sent 
to expiate one half of a criminal life by labouring during the 
rest in chains and exile I 

Chandos felt benumbed by the heavy weight of the past, 
and not cheered by the light emptiness of the present; so that 
he was glad when dinner was over, and coffee drunk. The 
men of law betook themselves to earnest consultations, re- 
invigorated by the temporary repose ; for in reality and truth, 
during that seeming revel, the giant minds had but been 
sleeping. It was rest that they took : and happy are they who 
are enabled to cast off the burden of heavy thought, the mo- 
ment that it is no longer necessary to bear it. 

Chandos took leave of his friend for the time , and ordered 
a chaise for Northferry; but while it was in preparation he 
issued forth to inquire in the town for Lockwood. His search 
was vain, however. He found out the place where his half- 
brother had dined, after being discharged from custody by 
the judge's order; and he learned at the prison that he had 
been there to inquire after him ; but nothing more could he 
discover, and the demeanour of the people of whom he in- 
quired was not pleasant. They neither said nor did indeed 
anything that was uncivil; but there was an instant look of in« 
telligence wherever be pTeaeTi\.fe^Vvcft&^^^ ^Vvs.\v said, as 
plainly as a look can speak, ^^T\v^x^N&^^^^^^V^^'«>&Ni\^ 
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for murder! " It was all very painful ; and he returned to the 
inn , feeling himself a marked man for the rest of life. 

It was a very painful feeling: it must ever be so ; to know 
that his name would never be mentioned without suspicion — 
that wherever he appeared the tale would be told — the past 
spoken of. He fancied he saw the shrugged shoulder, the 
significant smile , the doubtful look — that he heard the poi- 
sonous insinuation, the aflH^cted tone of candour, and the 
half- veiled accusation. On his name there was a stain, in his 
reputation a vulnerable point : every enemy could strike him 
there — every false friend, every jealous rival could wound 
him , either with the bold broad charge, or the keen and bitter 
sneer. He had been tried for murder I It was a terrible fate ; 
but it was irrevocable. The brand, he thought, was upon 
him which no Lethe can wash out. 

CHAPTER XXXV. 

The chaise rolled on rapidly in the darkness of the night. 
Chandos was fatigued — exhausted — but he slept not. 
Weariness of mind often produces the same effect as over- 
fatigue of body, and refuses that rest which is needful for its 
cure. His thoughts, too, were very busy. What was next 
to be done? What was the course he was to pursue in life? 
A new chain was upon him, a fresh obstacle was in his way* 
He had stood in the felon's dock accused of the highest crime 
known to the law. What an impediment was that to all ad- 
vancement! In what profession would it not prove a barrier 
almost insuperable? And Rose Tracy, what would be the 
effect upon her? He would, not believe that it would change 
her; but yet, though she might still love, though that con- 
solation might be left him, how could he expect that her father 
would either listen to his suit, or permit his daughter to give 
even hope to a man marked out by such a record as that which 
stood against his name? Even if he did, what chance ^ wh&t 
prospect was there of his ever being in a pos\\A.OTi\*o O^-aJosOtsK^ 
hand? 

A Whim, and its Consequences, *^^ 
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On such subjects rolled his thoughts, one following an- 
other, innumerable, like the waves of an everflowing sea,'while 
mile after mile of the way went by. The night was dark and 
warm; one of those dull, sultry spring nights, when the 
clouds seem to wrap the whole earth in a dull, damp pall, 
shutting out the breath of heaven. The windows were ail 
down , and Chandos gazed forth upon the darkness , finding 
something therein congenial to the heavy obscurity of his own 
fate, offering nothing to interrupt the gloomy current of his 
thoughts , yet tranquillizing them with a solemn stillness. 

"Mr. Tracy I must see," he thought; "for we have busi- 
ness to settle: and Rose I will endeavour to see, that I may 
know, or at least guess at her feelings. But I will not try to 
bind her to anything. It would be cruel — ungenerous. No, 
no; my fate must be cleared of these dark clouds, before I 
dare ask her to walk forth under the same sky as myself." 

And then he thought of leaving her — perhaps, of losing 
her — of never seeing that fair face, that sweet smile again — 
of hearing that she was united to another. And his heart was 
Vjry bitter. 

On, on, rolled the chaise, as quick as the post-boy could 
induce the horses to go. It was a long stage, a dark night, 
and a weary way back. He wished it was over, and his boots 
oflT. They passed through Milltown, and rattled over Long- 
heath , then down they went into stony Langbum , and then 
slowly up the hill again. When they got to the top , the horses 
were once more put into a brisk pace , and away they went 
over the downs, with darkness all around them, and the road 
hardly distinguishable from the turf. But still the post-boy 
kept upon his way, knowing the ground by habit, in the night 
as wdl as in the day. At length they went rapidly down the 
hill near the bottom of which stands the thirteenth milestone 
from S — , and just as the chaise crossed the little rivulet which 
winds on through the valley , Chandos felt a sudden jerk , and 
then a depression of the vehicle. A grating sound followed, 
while the horses pulled on iox ^^-^m^ ^^ Vw^^ ^1^d then the 
chaise etopped. The poBtrboy g,o\. ^o^iiwA^O«A\\sA>«i^ 
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under the carriage, swore alkde, and approaching the door, 
told the traveller that the axle was broken. 

*'That is bad news, indeed," said Chandos Winslow. 
** How far are we from an inn ? " 

"About three miles, Sir," replied the man; "but if you 
just go back to the stone, and take the path to the right, it 
will save you half-a-mile. I must get the horses out, and 
leave the shay here; but I '11 put your portmanteau on the off 
horse , and get it up that way." 

"But can I miss the road?" asked Chandos. "It is long 
since I was in this part of the country." 

"Lord bless you, Sir; you can't miss it, no how," re- 
joined the man; "it is as straight as a line. You just go by 
the old, tumble-down mill, and then half-a-mile further you 
coxae to the church, and then — " 

"I k»ow, I know," answered the young gentleman; "I 
recollect it now;" and he walked away, turning back for a 
moment to tell the driver to order him a fresh chaise for 
Northferry, if he arrived first at the inn. 

The little path on which he had been directed rose gently 
from the place where the milestone stood, to surmount the 
shoolder of the high range of hills over which they had been 
passing for the last two miles; and it was plainly marked out 
by the white, chalky st«ff of which it was composed, from 
the dark hue of the short turf upon the downs. Af\er Chan- 
dos had gone on for about the distance of a mile, there 
seemed to be a glimmering amongst the clouds to the east, 
and the olijects around became more distinct. The moon 
was rising. Quarter of a mile further, he caught sight of a 
mill, whadi he now remembered well; for it had often served 
him as a sort of landmark in his youth, and was connected 
with memories both very pleasant and very painful. It lay 
upon his right hand as he went, and he knew that, from the 
high point on which it had been placed , to catch all the wukdA^ 
Blmsly, one of his father's seats, was juBl aeveivm^^^ ^^a^»x^» 
hjr tbe bill pathM, and Winslow Abbey , ^ubI c\«m^ti ^"Ol ^^ 
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other side; thoagh the distance between them by the roads 
was twenty-four. 

He had not seen that mill, however, for many years ; for 
unpleasant associations had attached themselves to it of late, 
and overbalanced the pleasant recollections of youth. As he 
now gazed on it, walking on, the sight, as it stood out from 
the sky, which was of a pale gray, with the moon's light 
amongst the clouds, did not cheer him; and the long, thin 
arms of the rotting sails called back to his mind the de- 
scription which Lockwood had given of it. 

From the point where the mill was passed by the path , the 
latter descended towards the little town where Chandos ex- 
pected to get horses ; but ere it reached that bourne , the road 
he was following had a labyrinth of lanes and hedges to go 
through. Before it came to that more cultivated part, how- 
ever, it ran some way along at the bottom of the bare hills 
amongst some green pasture-ground with the downs on the 
right and the hedge-rows on the lefl. Just in the midst on 
this track stood a little detached church, called St. Mildred's, 
with a tall conical spire, somewhat dilapidated, and a little 
church-yard, within a ruined stone- wall. Though the faint 
moon through the veil of cloud did not afford much light 
below the edge of the hill, yet the spot where the church 
stood was marked out by its spire rising over everything else 
around, and by the numerous black yew-trees in its garden 
of grave?. Chandos saw it some time before he reached it, 
and the sight of it too was sad to him. Yet when he was op- 
posite the rude gate; with its cross-beam over -head, he 
stopped to gaze at the old church and its dark funeral trees; 
and that sensation which sometimes comes salutary over us, 
of the nothingness of human joys and sorrows, stole upon 
him as he asked himself, where were the hands that raised the 
building — where those who planted the trees — where the 
many generations that had passed since the one arose, the 
others sprang up. As he paused — it was but an instant — 
be thought he heard a low moatk^ «a oC some one in distress. 
Jt was repeated, and came fxoml\i^ Oa\xxOK^w^\ vcL^^^^^^^is^ 
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the gate, he went in. The moans led him on nearly to the 
back of the church, which stood detached, with no other 
building near; but presently they ceased, and he looked 
around over the waves of graves, and their little head-stones, 
without seeing any one. He felt certain that the sounds had 
proceeded from a spot not far distant; and, raising his voice, 
he asked, *'Is any one there? Does any one want help?'* 

There was no answer; and, after stopping for a moment, 
Chandos walked a step or two further; and then, looking a 
little to the left, he thought he saw something like a human 
form stretched out upon one of the little grassy mounds. He 
approached quietly, and looked down upon it, perceiving 
that he had not deceived himself. It was the form of a woman, 
lying with her face downwards upon a grave evidently not 
newly made. She was living, for her breath came thick, and 
laden with sobs ; and Chandos asked in a kindly tone, '* What 
is the matter, my good woman? Can I do anything to assist 
you?" 

At the sound of his voice, the woman started up, ex- 
claiming, "You I — You here? Oh, fiend!"— But then she 
suddenly stopped, gazed at his tall figure in the dim light, 
and then added, "Ah! is it you. Sir? I did not know you: 
I thought it was another." And she sat herself down upon 
the adjoining grave , and covered her eyes with her hands. 

"Surely I know your voice," said Chandos. "Are you 
not the gipsey woman, Sally Stanley, the little boy's mother? " 

"You know my voice better than I know yours, it seems ," 
replied the woman ; "for yours deceived me." 

"But what are you doing here, my poor woman?" in- 
quired Chandos. "You seem in great distress, on some 
account. Come, leave this place; it can do no good to you, 
or any one , to remain weeping over a grave at midnight." 

"Every year of my life, at this day, and this hour, Chan- 
dos Winslow," replied the woman, "I come here to weep and 
pray over those I murdered." 

"Murdered!" exclaimed her compamoii. ^'''&\3l\.\\.\&tvw!l- 
sense, mjr good woman; your brm is waudervxi^^ 
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<*I know it ifl,** antwo^ Sally Stanley; '^I nedd no one 
to tell me that. It does wander often, and sometMies loBg; 
. bnt on thra nigfat it wanders always. I said 'murdered,' did 
I not? Well, I said true. I did murder htm; but not as 
your brother murdered Roberts, the steward, with one bbv, 
that ended at onee all pain and resistance — slowly, slowly, 
I murdered him — by grief, and shame, and care, and despair; 
aye , and want too had its share at last/' 

'*Good God! then who are you?" demanded ChandoB 
Winslow. 

**Ask me no questions," answered the woman. "ETer 
since those days a fire comes into my brain , from time to time, 
that nothing will put out till it bums out of itself; and I see 
more than other people, know more — I see the dead, alire; 
and I behold the unborn deeds before they are committed; 
and the hand of God is upon me. Ever on this ntght'^tiie 
night when the old man died of sorrow, I am at the worst; for 
then it is that my heart is given up to the hell of its own 
making, and I come here to cool my brain and my bosom upon 
the green grass of his grave. Disturb me not; but go, and 
leave me. I can have no help of man." 

**Nay, poor thing!" said Chandos Winslow, '* I cannot, 
in truth , leave you in such sorrow and in such a place , wtthoot 
trying to give you some consolation. You have said you come 
here to pray. Do you not know then, that, whatever be your 
offences , 4;here is pardon and comfort for all who pray in £uth 
and with repentance?" 

"Aye; but we must all bear our punishment, never^ 
theless," replied the woman. "Do not try to console me, 
young man. If you would needs stay, (and it is better that 
you should, for I have wai^ted much to see you, and have 
much to say to you,) sit down on the church step there for a 
while, till this hour is past, and I will tell you things you want 
to hear. But do not try to console me. God may give me 
oonsolatiott at his own time. Man can nev«r." 

Chandos was eager to geltoVv* *^oxwtv«^'^ ^xA*^ but yet he 
felt real compassion for-ib^^ ipo^t -fiomwL, «cA ^ ^Nst^^^^^*. 
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luctaBce to leave her ^ere alone. He thought that if he re- 
mained for a while, and humoured her sorrow, she might be - 
the sooner induced to quit the spot; and he determined to sit 
down on the church steps, as she had said, and wait the re- 
sult. Such as I have said were his strongest motives for re- 
maining; but at the same time a doubt, a suspicion of the 
truth , to which he would hardly give a moment^s attention, 
crossed his mind; and then her strange words regarding his 
brother and the steward awakened still stronger curiosity, and 
made him almost believe that there had been other witnesses, 
besides himself, to the crime for which he had so lately been 
tried. 

"Well, I will wait, then," he said; and, retiring from 
the spot, he seated himself at a distance , and gave himself up 
to thought. There is nought so variable as the influence of 
thought upon our appreciation of the passing of time. Some- 
times it seems to extend the minutes into hours, the hours 
into months and years. Sometimes thought seems to swallow 
up time , and leave nought in existence but itself. The latter 
was more the case with Chandos Winslow than the former. 
The church clock struck one shortly after he sat down. It 
struck two before he fancied that the hand had half paced 
round the dial, and a minute or two after the woman was by 
his side. 

'* You have waited patiently,'* she said, "and I will try and 
repay you. I longed to see you as soon as I heard that it was 
all done, and you were free. I owe you much; but you owe 
thegipsey woman something, Chandos Winslow; for, had it 
not been for me, they would have found you guilty.'* 

"Indeed!" said the young gentleman; "but how is that, 
SaUy Stanley?" 

"Did not the parson bear witness that you had been with 
him that night? — aye, and his servant too?" she asked. 
*< Well, I found out that they had mistaken Lockwood for you, 
and had mistaken me in what I told them; and I went over to 
Sandboum, and first told the good youtv^ ici^xi cA ^\v^\*^vr) 
accused you, and that he ought to go and ^wfe wAft.^^^ ^^^ 
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trial. He was for setting out directly ; but I let him know that 
the inquest was over, and that he could do no good till the 
trial, and bade him keep himself quiet till then. Lockwood 
would have spoiled it all/' she added, in a rambling manner; 
*^ but I took care of Lockwood too, and kept him close till it 
was too late for him to do any harm. He had nearly done it 
though, they tell me. He is a harsh man , Lockwood." 

'^Buthehasagood, kind heart,'* replied Chandos. 

"He does not mind treading on other people's hearts," she 
answered, leaning her head upon her hand, and seating her- 
self upon one of the lower steps. "But whither are you going 
now, Sir? This is not the road to London." 

"lamgoingtoNorthferry, Sally," replied Chandos. "I 
must see Mr. Tracy, and your poor little boy. The dear 
child gave his evidence nobly; but I find Mrs. Humphreys 
took him away out of the town as soon as the trial was over." 

"Aye, he little knew whom he was giving evidence 
against," said the woman, in a wild way; "but they tell me 
he behaved well." 

"You seem to have got intelligence of everything very 
soon," said Chandos. 

"Sooner than anybody else," answered Sally Stanley; 
"we always do. You Englishmicn may try what you like — 
coaches, and railroads, and telegraphs; but the gipsies will 
always have the news before you. There were many of our 
people there, and I soon had the tidings. But what do yoa 
want at Northferry? The boy is there, but he will do well 
enough without you; and as to Mr. Tracy, you will not find 
him. He is far enough away with all his. Have you not heard 
all that has happened? " 

"No," answered Chandos ; "I thought he was there. Has 
he gone to London? " 

" They have taken him to London," answered the woman; 

"but I will try and tell you all about it, if my brain will let me. 

You know that he ruined himself with buying what are called 

shares; and that, to saveh\mae\HT0Tti>iNi^^T^\.^\iOQk^ he sold 

Ms child — his Lilly, as he used to e^Ve^ — N»^ ^mxsct^^x^ix— 
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a murderer ^f old men. He thought, that by selling the best 
of his shares he would be able to stave off the rest of the sums 
he owed; and that theNorthferry property would, at all events, 
be saved for his own daughter , as it would become her hus- 
band*s — the murderer's. I told her how it would be long 
before. Then the other girl, I suppose, was to be provided 
for by the old General. — I only tell you what the people say. 
Well, let me see, where was I? All the shares were to be sold ; 
but the shares could not be found; for a lawyer-man — a 
rogue, called Scriptolemus Bond, had run away and carried 
them all with him. So Mr. Tracy was arrested, you see, and 
taken to London ; and his brother and the two girls went up 
the morning after." 

**Good Heaven! did he really trust that man?" cried 
Chandos. *^ His looks, his words, almost his gestures spoke 
him a charlatan. I heard him boast he had a commission to 
buy shares for Mr. Tracy; but I doubted the very fact, be- 
cause he said it; and never believed that he could be trusted 
to a large amount by a man not wanting in good sense." 

'* Every man is a fool in some points, and every woman a 
fool in one ," answered Sally Stanley. " But I have nothing to 
do with his folly or his wisdom. — What is it to me? However, 
he wanted to make his riches more; and then every man goes 
mad. He trusted a knave, and the knave ran off with the 
plunder. So Mr. Tracy is in prison, or something like it, and 
the knave is free." 

" This is sad — this is very sad ," said Chandos. " Is there 
no trace of this villain , who has brought a kind and generous 
family from affluence to beggary ? " 

"Oh! he will go at large like other villains," replied the 
woman. "The world is full of them, and they sit in high 
places. It is very strange that all men take so much interest, 
and feel so much compassion for a rich man that falls into 
poverty ; while a world more misery may come upon a humble 
household without drawing a tear beyond the four walls of 
their own cottage." 

**Tbere is some truth in what you soy^ xe^^A^fe^"^^^ ^^"^^ 
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panion, thoughtfully; ''but yet, the fall from high to low is 
deeper than from low to lower: the contrast more painful. 
I should think, too, that you would much regret this mis- 
fortune to Mr. Tracy's family, as thousands of others, in a far 
inferior position to himself, in point of fortune, will mourn 
over it. Can you tell me a family who were more kind to all 
around them? Can you tell me a rich man whose wealth was 
more liberally shared with the poor and needy? Was any man 
suffered to want in his neighbourhood, if Mr. Tracy or his 
daughters could relieve him? Did any child lack education in 
his neighbourhood from the parents* poverty ? Was he harsh 
even to those for whom the laws are harsh? Even your own 
child: did not these two young ladies, who now, perhaps, are 
weeping over their own and their father's ruin , show them- 
selves kind, and tender, and generous to him?" 

"I am wrongs I am wrong, Chandos Winslow," cried the 
woman ; *' but something makes me bitter this night. I am not 
myself, young man, I tell you. You must come and speak with 
me another day, and perhaps I can do something. The man 
you speak of is a good man , and should be saved. Let us try 
to save him." 

''But how can that be done?" asked Chandos, sadly. "He 
is already ruined, it would seem." 

" Oh , no ; no one is ruined who has not broken a father's 
heart, and laid him in the grave," replied Sally Stanley: "that 
is ruin ! that is ruin ! It is ruin here — and here ; " and she laid 
her hand upon her brow , and upon her heart. " But you will 
come and see me, and talk to me again, and see what can be 
done to save him." 

"Why, what can you do in a matter like this?" asked her 
young companion. 

"Did I not help to save your life? " she demanded, quickly. 
"I may do something in this too — come back and I will tell 
you more. I must have time to think. To-night I have no 
ibougbts. Will you come? " 

**Bat vrbere shall I find you , an^^V^iiv^"'' *^^\^:x«»Aq*.. 
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'*Your abode, I fanc^r, is aliviays varying; and I might seek 
you over the whoki country without discovering you." 

'^Come in a fortnight to the place where we met three 
months ago , when you were going on a scheme that all the 
wise ones and the great ones would have thought madness," 
was the woman's reply. *' You recollect the place in the lanes 
above l^orthferry : come there. I knew not at that time what 
drove you out of that fine house at Elmsly, and made you put 
on a gardener^s coat, and take service like a hireling. 
I thought it was the Jacob and Laban story ; and that you were 
going to serve for a fair wife; but I know more now. And a 
sweet, good girl she is, too. Her gay heart will be dull enough 
now, I dare say, poor thing; but you must go and comfort 
her." 

"Where am I to find her? is the question," answered 
Chandos. "But, doubtless, I shaU hear from the servants at 
Northferry." 

" The servants ! " cried the woman, with a laugh: 'Hhere 
are no servants there. The house is shut up. Half the 8^*vants 
are discharged ; and the rest are gone with the old Greneral and 
his nieces to London. But I will tell you where to find them. 
He has a house in a place they call Green-street though it is as * 
brown as all the rest of the den. Go there, and ask for them, 
and you will find some of them , at least." 

"Do you mean that Mr. Tracy has a house in Green- 
street?" asked Chandos. "Or are you still speaking of the 
General?" 

" Of the Goneral , to be sure ," replied the woman. " It is a 
small, narrow house , fit for a solitary man. I was there once, 
and the old soldier, his servant, was kind to me, because I 
talked to him of Northferry, and the places round. He is not a 
bad man , General Tracy, as men go — better than most; and 
I think be will keep his word with the boy, 'vdiatever be his 
concern for his brother." 

"You may be quite- certain he will," replied hes <^^\!c^- 
punion. "General Tracy is a man of bLOUoxxT, Mi^Tk«^«tNy«^s^ 
bis word, " 
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** What! not to a woman? '* demanded Sally Stanley, with a 
mocking laagh. ' **Well, go up to him, and see. Put him in 
mind of the boy; and tell him for me, that mice sometimes 
help lions, as the old fable-book says that I read at school. 
Then come down to me this day fortnight; and perhaps I may 
tell you more — I do not say that I will — I do not say that I 
can ; but yet I have seen more unlikely things. Do you know 
anything of your brother?" 

*^ Nothing," replied Chandos, **but that he has gone to the 
continent — whither, I know not." 

''He has taken a bad heart and a heavy conscience with 
him," said the woman. ''But you must learn where he has 
gone; for some day you will have to claim your own at his 
hands. He will not always triumph in his wickedness. A day 
of retribution will come." 

"I trust he is not so wicked as you seem to think," an- 
swered Chandos Winslow ; "and, at all events, I pray, if he 
have done wrong, as doubtless he has in some things, that 
repentance rather than retribution may reach him." 

"If he has done wrong!" cried the woman, vehemently. 
" Chandos Winslow, do you not know that there is upon him a 
* load of crime that may well weigh him down to perdition? 
I know not what you saw on that dark fifth of February ; but 
there were those who saw you with a dead man's head upon 
your arm, mourning over him — there were those who saw that 
dead man walking alive with your own brother five minutes 
before; and fierce were the looks and sharp the words between 
them. Our people never go into your courts to bear witness 
for or against you ; but there were words spoken and over- 
heard that night which would have taken the charge from you 
and placed it where it ought to be, had those words been told 
again before the judge. There were words spoken which shall 
not be forgotten, and which may yet rise^up and bear fruit that 
he wots not of." 

Chandos Winslow laid his hand gently on her arm. " Ven- 
ffeance," be said, "is a terriVAe ipamoiv. 1\» \% i^ossible my 
brother may have injured you in tuafc^Vwv^'^^'e''^* \^^y^'^ 
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mudt he 80^ from much that you have said. But if so, I beseech 
70U, seek not in any way to injure him; for in so doing, you 
would but render yourself more wretched than you tell me you 
are. You too may have done wrong — you too may have 
brought unhappiness on others. Forgive, if you would be for- 
given. I think I know you now; and if I do, it explains much 
that was doubtful regarding one for whom and for whose 
wrongs I have deeply grieved, believing her dead full eight 
years ago. My brother has, I have reason to believe, wronged 
me too ; but if he has, I have forgiven him ; and you may see 
that it is so when you recollect that even to save my own life 
I would not endanger his.*' 

"And have you grieved forme, Chandos Winslow?" said 
the woman. "I knew you pitied me; but I thought not the 
bold, brave boy would long think of her he sought to see 
righted. I found sympathy and kindness with those who saved 
my life , and I became one of them ; but I thought all the rest 
of the world had forgotten me. And you grieved for mel 
God's blessing be upon you for it; be you blest in your love, 
and in your fortune, and in your children; be you blessed in 
health of body and of heart; be your age tranquil and your 
death calm. But, hark! There are people calling. What can 
they want? It is not any of our people. They know them- 
selves better than to make such a noise." 

"It is most likely some of the people from the inn seeking 
me," replied Chandos. " I sent on the post-boy with orders to 
have a chaise ready for Northferry ; and I am so late, they may 
think me lost, or murdered." 

"Go then, go quick," cried the woman ; "do not let them 
come hither: and forget not in a fortnight to return." 

"I will remember," answered Chandos; and bidding her 
adieu in a kindly tone, he left the churchyard. 

It was as he thought. The people of the inn had become 
alarmed at his long absence, and had sent out to seek him. He 
gave no account of his detention, however, when he met the 
messengers, but merely said he had Blo^^ft^^^^'vV^^Xs^ "^^ 



On his arriral at the inn, he found the chaise he had or- 
dered at the door, ready to carry him to Northferry; but a 
change had come over his purpose. He paused, indeed, and 
meditated for a moment or two, asking himself if he could 
xlepend upon the woman's information , and considering whe- 
ther it might not be better to proceed as he had at first pro- 
posed. But he speedily concluded in favour of the more im- 
petuous course ; and, ordering the ticket to be changed , and 
the chaise to drive towards London, gave occasion for some 
marvel on the part of the landlord , at what the worthy host 
thought fit to call *' the gentleman's queer ways.' * 

CHAPTER XXXVI. 

There is a nice little country inn at Mantes , on the Seine. 
The rooms are plain and small, but neat; and those three 
which were at the end of the corridor, that is to say, a sitting- 
room and two bed-rooms, were occupied by an English gentle- 
man and his valet de chambre. The English gentleman's name 
appeared in his passport as Mr. Somers ; but the valet when he 
was dressing him in the morning, or serving him at dinner, 
which he did not trust to the waiters of the inn, called htm 
'''Sir William." This valet was an Italian, but he spokeEnglish 
perfectly well; and nothing but his complexion and a very 
slight foreign accent betrayed that he was not a native of 
Great Britain. He was a quiet, exceedingly quiet man, with 
none of the vivacity of the South about him; saying very little 
to any one, but that little of the civilest possible character. 
Yet there was that in his eye which seemed to say the spirit 
was not quite as tranquil as the body — a sharps quick gkuiee 
when anythiag was said, be the subject what it might; a flush 
when he was blamed , which supplied the place of words. He 
liad been brought over by Sir William (then Mr.) Window, 
from Rome, three or four years before; and had remained 
whb him ever since. His fellow-servants loved him not; and 
// had been observed, that \i ^xx^ ot\^««!LN«w\».T%i.tQofiend 
Iiim, that man did not remain \ongm^^x'^*^^»»'oi^^*^'s^^* 
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Now the people of the inn remarked two or three thing 
which they thought somewhat strange in their guest. He very 
seldom went out in the middle of the day, although the wea- 
ther was by no means yet so warm as to render the early 
mornings and late evenings pleasant, or the high noon un- 
pleasant. He seemed very restless, too, when he was in the 
house, would walk up and down the room by the hour to- 
gether, or wander from his bed-room to his sitting-room and 
back , with unmeaning activity. Then he never read anything 
bat a newspaper : but he was an Englishman , and that passed. 
He frequented no caf^ either; and did not even go to see the 
three great ostriches when they were exhibited in the market- 
place. All this seemed very strange ; but the valet held his 
tongue, and neither landlord , nor landlady, nor head- waiter 
could make anything of it. They could not find out even 
whether he had lost his wife or not; though such was the land- 
lady's opinion, for he was dressed in deep mourning. The 
head-waiter had vague notions of his having stolen silver 
spoons, and being uneasy in his mind. 

One morning he had either passed a very good or a very 
bad night, for he rose before it was light; and as soon as it was, 
went and walked upon the bank of the river. At a little after 
seven he came in again, hurried up stftirs, called loudly for 
Benini, his valet, did not find him, and went into his bed-room 
to conclude his toilet, which was only half finished when he 
went out. At the end of half-an-hour he was in his sitting- 
room, and found the cloth laid for breakfast. He rang, and 
his servant appeared. 

* ** Have you got the letters and newspapers, Benini? " asked 
Sir William. 

"No, Sir," replied the man. 

Sir William gave him a fierce oath, and a bad name, and 
asked him why the devil he had not, when he knew that his 
master was so anxious to see the result of that cursed trial. 

** Because the post never comes in till after eighty Sir W^L- 
Itam,'* answered the man calmly. 

*SoiDetimea sooner, sometimes later f"*^ xe^'^^^s^taaaNss^* 
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** you should have gone to see when you knew I was impatient 
for news. Go directly, and do not let me find you grow negli- 
gent, or, by — I I will send you packing back to your beggarly 
country a great deal faster than you came out of it." 

The gleam came up in the man^s eyes; but he answered 
nothing, and went quietly to the post-office. 

In five minutes he came back again, without either letters 
or newspapers. The post from Paris had not come in. Sir Wil- 
liam ordered breakfast, and told him to go again, and wait till 
he could bring the packets. The man went, and was absent 
an hour. Either he or the post had resolved to punish Sir Wil- 
liam*s impatience. It might be either ; for assuredly there is a 
perversity about fate in regard to letters, which makes those 
most desired tarry by the way, those least longed for come 
quick a^d unexpected. When he did come he brought several 
letters and two newspapers; but it was the latter which were 
first opened. The first and second pages of the voluminous 
sheet were passed over unread, and part of the third; but then 
Sir William^s eye fastened upon the tall column, and with a 
straining gaze he went on to read the defence in the case of 
the crown against ChandosWinslow. Rapidly he ran the whole 
over, and his face lighted up with joy. His name had never 
been mentioned; the defence was an alibi; his brother had 
him not in his power. Chandos could not pretend to have wit- 
nessed anything when he had proved that he was far from the 
spot; and Sir William started up with joy and relief, saying 
aloud , "This is excellent 1*' Then seeing the eye of the valet 
coldly fixed upon him, he added, "You will be glad to hear, 
Benini , that my brother is acquitted. He has shown that he 
was at a distance when the murder was committed , Uj the 
evidence of Mr. Fleming and his servant — perfectly un- 
impeachable — and I have no longer the dread of having my 
name coupled with that of a felon, in such near relationship. 
I shall go back to England directly: so get ready, and order 
horses at eleven." 

"/ am very glad to hear bucV iieTi^, vaAa^d^ Sir William,* 
said the Italian ; "I knew Mi. Wvii^\o^ ^^TkG\.^>catejr 
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The words struck his master, and raised a momentary fear. 
"I knew Mr. Winslow was not guilty ! " he repeated to himself, 
when the man had retired. **How could he know? Pooh 1 it 
was only his foreign way of speaking ! Now, dear Emily, in a 
few short hours you shall be mine ! " and he proceeded to read 
the letters he had received. The two first he merely glanced 
at; the third he read attentively. "Ha! " he cried; "Mr. Tracy 
arrested! It is lucky the mortgage is perfect. The man , Bond, 
run away with all the shares; and this fair, cold Emily a 
beggar 1 It matters not. By Heaven 1 with such charms as 
hers, she has wealth beyond the Indies. That swelling bosom, 
that proud, pouting lip, those glorious limbs, are worth a 
diadem. Aye ! and the liquid eyes, too, were they not so cold 1 
I will put fire into those dark orbs , give me but time ! We can 
surely have the horses by ten." 

There was no difficulty; the post had little to do in the 
spring of the year; the carriage was soon ready, the horses 
too , the town of Mantes left behind ; Rouen , Dieppe, reached, 
and then the town of Brighton. It looked gay and cheerful, 
with all its lights lighted, and its population in motion, on a 
fine spring night, and the broad ocean rolling dark and heavy 
along the shore. The fly was ordered to the York, and 
Sir William Winslow walked into the hice rooms ready for him, 
thinking still of Emily Tracy. Every man*s mind is a web of 
which one fixed and predominant idea forms the woof, while 
other threads cross and recross it. With him the intense and 
vehement passion for the fair girl whom he could hardly call 
his bride, was the foundation of all his thoughts, as soon as 
the apprehension springing from present peril of death and 
disgrace was removed. That passion had been quelled and 
kept down for a time; but, like a fire upon which a load of cold 
and heavy matter has been thrown , it burst forth again with 
more vehement flame than ever, the moment it made its way 
through. Remorse chequered it; vague, indefinite fears wove 
strange figures in the web: but still the eager passion rsjo. 
through all. When he felt himself onEiTi^\c\v ^qxtcA^^^Sksv^ 
s certain degree of trepidation seized bim*^ aii^V^'cciasJM^ft^^si. 

A Whkn, and its Consequences* ^^ 
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his handsome sitting-room at the York, dull and heavy for 
some time. His dinner at first would not down , and it needed 
several glasses of Madeira and a pint of champagne to help 
him through the meal. But then he grew quite gay again, and 
went out to take a stroll in the town. He went into a library, 
and took share in a raffle , and came back to set off early the 
next morning for London. His mood was gay and happy, 
though an occasional touch of gloom crossed it; but at all 
events it seemed to encourage his valet to ask him for his 
quarter's wages, which were not due for four or five days. 
The baronet, however, paid the money readily, and that ap- 
peared to encourage the man still further. 

"I hope. Sir William," he said; "you will consider the 
difference between wages here and in Italy, and will make a 
small advance in mine." 

"Why, you damned vagabond," cried his master; "I give 
you half as much again as most English gentlemen give their 
servants." 

"I thought, Sir, considering the circumstances," replied 
the valet; "you might be pleased to allow me a little ad- 
vance." 

"Considering the circumstances!" cried his master. "I 
know not what circumstances you mean; but depend upon it 
you will not have a penny more from me." 

The man bowed without reply ; but in a minute or two he 
re-entered with one of his master's morning coats over his 
arm. The right sleeve was turned inside out, and he said, 
" Please , Sir William , what am I to do with this coat. There 
are two or three spirts of blood upon it, which it had fresh 
when you dressed for dinner on the fifth of February. I have 
got them out of the cloth, but the water has soaked them 
through into the lining." 

Sir William Winslow's face grew as pale as death, and then 

flushed again, as he saw the man's cool, clear, dark eye fixed 

upon it. For an instant he did not reply ; but then he said, 

"/remember, my no8eb\edftev«t«\>iivmfe^*\si\Jaft %^ring. It 

does not matter ; leave it as ilia.^^ 
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The man folded it up , and laid it on a chair; and the next 
morning, before they set off for town, his master himself 
began upon the subject of wages. Benini was very moderate 
in his views ; but before the conversation was ended his wages 
were nearly doubled. 

Sir William Winslow seated himself in his qarriage, with 
the comfortable feeling, that the man who had such wages 
would be a fool to deprive himself of such a master; but he 
recollected that he had played the fool too — at least he 
thought so. ^'I ought to have told the whole story at once," 
he said to himself. **The man insulted me , and I struck him 
with the first thing at hand — harder than I intended ; but after 
all it was but a scuffle. If I had had the presence of mind to 
state the facts at once, the inquest must have brought it in 
chance medley.''^ He forgot that juries sometimes inquire into 
motives too , and might have asked whether the insult Mr. Ro- 
berts offered was not the telling of too dangerous a truth. 
With the servant silenced, however, by an annuity for secrecy, 
he thought the only grounds even for a suspicion buried in 
oblivion ; but nevertheless there came across him a vague con- 
viction , that he was for life a bondman to his own valet. 

It was but the beginning of unpleasant sensations ; but that 
was enough. Man is a strange animal; but there is an inherent 
love of freedom in his heart which is often the source of very 
high and noble actions — sometimes of actions the reverse of 
high and noble. The lightest chain upon the once free limb, 
how it galls and presses! but whatls the shackle of steel upon 
the body, to the chain upon the mind? To find the spirit a 
serf, the thoughts manacled ! that is to be a slave indeed. No 
custom can lighten the load of those fetters, no habit render 
them less corroding, nought can harden us to their endurance. 
On the contrary, every hour, every minute that we bear them, 
the burden grows more oppressive; and Sir William Winslow 
felt it, as his carriage rolled on, and he groaned in bitterness 
of spirit. 
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CHAPTER XXXVn. 

Small progress is made in post-chaises across country at 
night. On the public high road it may do very well. One may 
go from London to York as fast as Turpin, even without a 
railroad ; but from county town A to county town B , you had 
better wait for daylight. So did Chandos Winslow find it; and 
it was broad day when he reached the fine old town of Salis- 
bury. As he got out of the chaise, he inquired if there were 
not a coach to the railroad. The answer was , that it had gone 
by ten minutes. There was another three hours after; but the 
waiter informed him , that the light coach , the Hero , direct to 
London, set out for town in an hour, and beat the rail by an 
hour and a half; (the landlord was a proprietor of the Hero;) 
and upon this assurance being reiterated from various quar* 
ters, Chandos, though not very fond of heros, determined 
to try this specimen of the class, as he thought it very likely 
that the promised enterprise would be achieved. His finances, 
also , were not in a fiourishing condition. For the first time in 
life he was obliged to calculate shillings : the Hero was a far 
cheaper conveyance than the railroad and coach combined; 
and afler having ordered and obtained some breakfast, he got 
upon the top of the stage, and was driven away on the road to 
London. 

The number of passengers was very scanty ; but some one 
had monopolized the box; and Chandos was obliged to take up 
his position on the roof, with a stout countryman on one side, 
a grazier by trade, who was full of the famous cause which had 
just come off, as he termed it, at S — . Chandos certainly gave 
him no encouragement; but when bottles are filled too full 
they will run over; and his entertainment for the next twenty 
miles was his own trial for felony. He had the satisfaction, 
however, of finding a stout partisan in the good grazier, who 
declared that he had been sure from the first the young gentle 
m&n was innocent; for d\dn\ Vk© ^«i.^ VJsv^^Tife\?w<i Y^^s before 
for Matthew Green, the farmer a sQii,^VQ^^'^\s.Tw^5ga&.>^^^sst 
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killing some pheasants upon his father's farm? The reasoning 
did not seem quite conclusive to Chandos, even in his own 
defence; but^he knew that he was not guilty of murder, and 
was glad to find that a good action could live a day beyond its 
date. 

It was dark when the coach rolled into London, for it was 
not heroic as to time; and the crowded streets, the blaze of 
gas-lamps, the illuminated shops with their wide crystal fronts, 
«nd the multitudes pouring hither and thither, each busy with 
his particular selfishness , had a strange eflect upon one who, 
for so many days preceding, had been engrossed with the 
"weighing of his own life and death in the mere chance-balance 
of a court of justice. If there were any in all the masses of 
human mites he saw who had ever heard of him , it was but as 
the prisoner in the felon's dock; and by this time they had 
forgotten , and thought of him no more. 

His own case had, in his eyes, seemed of immense im- 
portance not many hours before. It had connected itself, in 
his imagination, with the general administration of justice: 
it seemed to affect millions in its chances and results. But 
now, in the midst of that wide ocean of life, and feelings, and 
interests, all separate, all alone, yet all connected with each 
other, it lost its magnitude, and seemed small and insignificant 
in the diversified infinite around. "Birch, pastry-cook;" 
"Gobble, mercer;" "Walker, fish-monger;" what was the 
trial of Chandos Winslow to them? A tart, a yard of silk, a 
red mullet, was of much more importance to each. And what 
more did care any of the many who rushed past like ripples on 
a quick stream? Verily there is truth in the saying, that the 
greatest solitude is in multitudes; for there each man raises a 
thorny hedge of selfishness around him, which excludes every 
other human being except the few for whom he will be pleased 
to open the wicket. 

On arriving at the dull -looking inn where the coach 
stopped, the young wanderer paid his fare., sought «^ V^^^- 
room^ removed the dasty garments m'w\i\e\i\v^V«A\Jc%N^^^> 
snd aet out for the other end of tlxe to-wii* ^ V^ ^^»w8^^ 
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through some small, quiet squares of smoked brick houses, 
and escaped from the pressure of the multitude, Chandost 
for the first time , began to ask himself, what was the object 
of his visit, and what the excuse he was to make for so speedy 
an appearance at General Tracy^s house. He went to see 
Rose T?racy — to hear of her, if not to see her. But what 
could he say when he did see her? How was he to act towards 
her? — how towards her uncle and her father? Though 
Mr. Tracy might be ruined, yet Emily and Rose were the co- 
heiresses of their uncle, a man of ample fortune ; and Chandos 
could not shut his ears to the question , Was he — just tried 
for murder, and acquitted on evidence which must soon he 
proved to have been given in error — he whose pittance, ori- 
ginally so small, had been further diminished by an expensive 
trial — was he in a position to ask the hand or seek the promise 
of. one of General Tracy's nieces? He found it difficult to 
answer. Then he inquired what he should assign as his motive 
for following the family at once' to London ; and he thought of 
many things, but at length determined to trust to chance, as, 
perhaps, was the wisest plan. 

Ahl that chapter of accidents, with its manifold pages, 
how often do its magic spells relieve poor mortals from their 
greatest difficulties 1 What wonders has it not done for every 
man I Which man amongst us, if he were to look back through 
life with sane and scrutinizing eyes, would not find that far 
more than one-half of all his successes — far more than one- 
half of all his reverses — far more than one-half of all that 
has befallen him in life, is attributable to that broad chapter 
of accidents, and not to his own efforts, his own errors, or 
his own fore-thought. 

Chandos Winslow walked up Green-street, at length; and 
then the question became, which is General Tracy's house? 
He fixed upon one, and rang the right-hand bell. An un- 
known and powdered servant appeared, and informed him 
Yery civilly, (for Chandos Winslow's appearance was not 
easily to he mistaken fox aTi^\Xi\Tv\^'Vi>aX. ^«>^» ^^ ^ ^^\s.t.Uman,) 
that the honae -wag Lord — 'b\ \>\x\.\ife ^^^<i^^^\\s&a^sasites«^ 
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that was wanted. General Tracy's abode, he said, was about 
ten doors further up, nearer to the Park : the gentleman would 
see a small brass-plate upon the door. Chandos soon found 
the door atid the brass-plate, and as that house still possessed 
a knocker, he knocked. The door was opened by the Ge- 
neral's old servant, who had been with him at Northferry ; 
and the man almost started, certainly gazed with wonder, 
when he saw the well-known face which presented itself. He 
was an elderly man , whose wits when they once got into that 
state which I must call "stirred-up," did not easily settle 
again; and in his ideas regarding Chandos Winslow, there 
was some confusion. In his eyes Chandos was, according to 
the happy figure of a celebrated lady, "three gentlemen in 
one;" namely, Acton, the gardener. Sir William Winslow's 
brother, and the prisoner upon trial for the murder of Mr. 
Roberts ; and there was in the man's air and manner a mixture 
of all the expressions which those three personages were 
severally calculated to call up — there was familiarity, there 
was respect, there was consternation. 

"Lord, Mr. Acton I" he exclaimed, "is that you? Well, 
I am very glad to see you. Sir; Lord 'a mercy! only to 
think I" * 

"Is General Tracy, at home? " asked Chandos, in a some- 
what agitated tone. 

" No, Sir ," replied the man ; "he has gone with Mr. Tracy 
to a meeting of the lawyers ; but the young ladies are upstairs, 
and I am sure they will be glad to see you." 

"Pray, tell them I am here," said Chandos: and the man 
went up to the drawing-room accordingly. In a minute after, 
he came half-way down, and, looking over, desired Chandos 
to walk up. With a quick step he did so , and was ushered 
into the drawing-room, where he found those two beautiful 
girls, both somewhat pale, and both somewhat agitated. 
Emily remained upon the sofa; but Rose, with her lip qui- 
vering, and tears in her eyes, advanced to meet him. 

" Oh , I am 80 glad to see you ," she saivd , Vc\^\w%wiJOs\K«^ 
Mnd, **Tbi8 is very kind of you , Indeed , lo eoTs^fc ^^ ^^^wn.. 
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ChandoB could not refrain; he pressed his lips upon the 
hand she gave him ; and then turned his eyes for a moment to 
the face of Emily, to see if the act surprised her. She only 
smiled kindly. Chandos saw at once from her eyes, thattfae 
two sisters trusted each other; and a restraint was at once 
removed. 

**I am very happy, indeed, to see you, Mr. Winslow," said 
Emily; **for till this morning we have been sadly anxioas 
about you ; and poor Rose nearly ill with apprehension." 

She too gave him her hand, as she spoke; but Chandos 
did not kiss it. Yet Emily was quite satisfied. 

It would be difficult to detail what followed ; for it was bnt 
a confused crowd of questions and answers, in all of which 
appeared the deep interest which the parties took in each 
other. 

Chandos found that they were already acquainted with all 
the details of the trial ; for the whole family had devoured 
rather than read the report, which had appeared in the evening 
papers. They spoke not of the particulars, indeed ; and, with 
them, Chandos was not inclined* to dwell upon the subject; 
but it was evident and gratifying to him, that ^ot one of all 
Mr. Tracy's family had felt a doubt of his innocence. Yet 
whenever the matter was named, the conversation became 
strange and vague ; so much so, indeed, that had any person 
unacquainted with them been a witness of what passed, he 
might have supposed, had it not been for the warmth of 
manner displayed, that a suspicion had existed and still 
lingered. There was a cloudy sort of doubt, indeed, which 
overshadowed the minds of both those fair girls, but a doubt 
which attached not in the least degree to Chandos Winslow. 
In the mind of Rose, that doubt amounted almost to a cer- 
tainty ; and some words which she had incautiously dropped 
in her agonizing suspense as to the result of the trial, had com- 
municated suspicions to her sister, less defined, but more 
painful, than those which she herself entertained. With 
Chandos, of course, tYiere waa no ^o\jJo\.\ V^Vw^-v the truth 
too well; but all the bortox o£ V^i«iXVK^N^i^^^\si^^\a^^58ww&. 
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itself more strongly to his imagination, when he sat in the 
presence of poor Emily, and recollected the tie, imperfect as 
it was, which boand her to his brother. 

At length , after about a quarter of an hour had passed, 
Emily rose, saying, with a smile, "I will leave you a little; 
for I know you must have much to say to each other. My 
father and my uncle will soon be back, and then I will join 
you again." 

When she was gone , a few minutes were given to tender- 
ness. Dark and sad events are skilful pioneers for love and 
confidence. They hew down in no time all the barriers of 
restraint and reserve , and leave the way free for heart to ap- 
proach heart, unresisted. 

But Chandos Winslow felt that in deep enjoyment they 
were losing moments precious for explanation : and at length 
he turned the conversation , somewhat abruptly, perhaps, to 
his own situation , in relation to herself. 

**I see, dearest Rose," he said, "that you have made a 
confidant of your sister, and I am delighted that it is so ; but I 
must not let my hopes carry me too far, and lead me to believe 
that the pain and anxiety which you must have suffered, have 
driven you to communicate all that is between us to your 
father and your uncle." 

"I did not know that I might, Chandos," she answered: 
'*in the dreadful state of suspense and anguish in which your 
trial placed me ) I could not, indeed, refrain from sharing my 
thoughts with poor Emily. Thus much, however, I thought 
myself bound to tell my father — that I had known your real 
name from the moment you came to Northferry — that we had 
met before, and passed one long, happy day together; but 
that you had exacted from me a promise not to betray you, 
because you particularly wished your brother not to know 
where you were. My father asked but one question, which 
was , whether I believed I was myself in any degree the cause 
of your coming to Northferry? I replied, certainly ivotv ^^^t 
that I had every reason to believe yon d\d ivoX. Vtvoti >i3ci^\.'V^^% 
there, or wbb bis daughter. This seemed lo <i«uVIveS:^ V\\sv^«c- 
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fectly ; but indeed he has had so many painful things to think 
of, that I do not wonder at his giving no further attention to 
the subject. With my uncle, it is very different; for I am 
sure he suspects, if he does not know the whole. You have 
heard , of course, the sad change of fortune we have met with. 
My father is at liberty now, on what they call bail, I believe; 
but I tremble every moment, for what each ensuing day may 
produce. It is supposed, that the man who has carried away 
all the shares, and bonds, and papers of that kind, does not 
intend to sell them ; as there would be difficulty and danger in 
so doing, even in a foreign country; but is likely to negociate 
with my father for the restitution, in consideration of a sum 
of money, and indemnity for the past. Nothing has been 
heard of him , however ; and in the meantime it is ruin to my 
father.'' 

"Has no part of his course been traced, dear Rose?" 
asked Chandos. 

"It was at first supposed he had gone to the Continent," 
replied his fair companion ; "but every inquiry has been made 
at the passport offices , and no trace of a person of his peculiar 
appearance can be found at any of those places. They now 
fear that he may have escaped to America." 

"He is not a man to be mistaken," said Chandos: "I saw 
him once when I was travelling up to London in January; and 
m the public carriage itself he could not refrain from making 
use of your father's name to entrap others. He tempted 
even me. Rose, poor as I am: and those words bring me, 
dear girl , to matters which had better be spoken of at once — 
spoken of even between you and me, although, perhaps, it 
is strange to mention them to you at all — ." 

" Tempted you , Chandos ! " exclaimed Rose Tracy. " Oh I 
I hope he did not succeed." 

" Oh , no I " answered her lover; "but yet I was in a degree 

tempted. I was going to London, with my thoughts full of 

Rose Tracy, with my heart full of passionate attachment. I 

fek that under the will of my faXVet , ^V\Odi VaA\aeeu proved, 

Jnjr means were far too BmaW , V\Ocio\x\» ^^xaa ^^^\» ^^«tv.\wi. ^-^i. 
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my own part , to justify me in pretending to her hand ; and at 
the very moment when I was thinking of how I could mend my 
broken fortunes — by what effort, by what scheme, however 
bold, I could acquire a position which would give me even 
hope , this man crossed me with visioned promises of speedy 
wealth. But a moment's reflection on the means, a moment's 
examination of the man himself, dispelled the illusion. Now, 
however, dear Rose, it behoves me to put the same questions 
to myself which I then put. I am not richer, but poorer; all 
I have on earth is but a pittance, barely enough to maintain 
myself in the rank of a gentleman. What will your father, 
what will your uncle say, if I presume to tell them of my love, 
and ask for it their countenance and approbation?" 

Rose leaned her head upon her hand, and her eyes filled 
with tears; but she answered at length , '* You must tell them, 
at all events, Chandos. You cannot tell, you cannot imagine 
the pain — the agony of mind which the concealment I have 
already practised has brought upon me — innocent and justi- 
fiable as I thought it. Oh 1 Chandos , for my sake you must 
abandon all farther disguise." 

"For your sake, dear Rose, I would do anything," replied 
Chandos Winslow; ''but of coarse you do not wish me to 
enter upon the subject to-night. To-morrow I must go into 
the city to sell out a part of my small portion, in order to pay 
the expenses of the late trial. I must also see my friend, 
Sir — , who so nobly and ably defended me. He seems to 
entertain a belief — on which, however, I would not found 
the slightest hope — that a subsequent will of my father's may 
either be recovered , or the intention of it proved , or some- 
thing of the kind — I really do not exactly know what; and 
that I may be thereby enabled to stop the sale of Winslow 
Abbey." 

Rose started; bat ere she could explain the effect which 
such a step, if it were practicable, might have upon the forr 
tunes of her father, a carriage drew up to the house ^ aiv<i 
there was a footman*8 knock at the door. "EiXikA^ YEotjife^^^'^ 
Joined them, and it was evident thptt 8\xe\i«ii^\ife«^'«^^^^^^* 
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Chandos knew not his 8ta*ange position : but could he have 
seen into the hearts of those two fair girls, what would he have 
beheld? — That the one rejoiced at his acquittal of a crime 
flhe knew he had not committed , yet saw therein the prospect 
of misery to herself by the probable consequence of his bro- 
ther's return to England; that the other, while she could not 
but hope that he might establish his rights, whatever they 
were , feared that her own father's utter ruin would be thereby 
consummated. 

The next moment General Tracy and his brother entered 
the room. Mr. Tracy's face bore evident marks of the mental 
fiuifering he had endured and was enduring. The tranquil, 
well-satisfied, somewhat self-suf&cient air was gone ; and there 
was a look of sadness , bordering on the morose , in its place. 
No man likes to find himself a fool ; and most men try to pre- 
vent others from discovering the same fact, or at all events 
to hide their own mental assent thereunto , by assuming a cold 
pride which will not bate a jot of its dignity. Thus, though 
he was shaken and evidently enfeebled in frame, he walked 
into the room with as stately a step as if he had never com- 
mitted a folly in his life. 

General Tracy, on the contrary, was unchanged either in 
person or demeanour. There was the stout, soldier- like, 
upright form; there was the warm, rosy complexion; there 
was the frank, straightforward bearing, and the warm, good- 
humoured smile, betokening the cheerful disposition, so 
charming in an old man. He walked straight up to Chandos 
AVinslow and shook him heartily by the hand, saying, "De- 
lighted to see you, my young friend. None have taken a 
deeper interest in late events than we have done in this small 
house; though it was impossible for any of us to be down at 
S— . None have more rejoiced that you have had fair play 
shown, and justice done you ; for that was all we feared— that 
some of the quirks and quibbles of the law, some of the follies 
or obstinacies of jurymen , might make wrong seem right." 
Mr, TrtLcy also held o\xtYk\a Vwi^\^V\^^^Ttwwi ^vdener, 
btttit was more coldly, andVe oikVf %«A, ^^\<a».^!«Ka%^^^ 
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Mr. Winslow, I never entertained the slightest doubt re-* 
garding you, and rejoice much that you have been able so 
fully to justify the opinion every one entertained of you ; 
though why you thought fit to play gardener for so many 
months, I have not yet been able to divine." 

"That will be easily explained, Mr, Tracy,'* replied Chan- 
dos; **and to explain it is one of the great objects of my 
coming here directly after the trial. The facts are simply 
these : I had long entertained a strong desire — a whim if you 
please to call it — to see the poorer classes nearer than a rich 
man can usually see them. A good many years ago, a very 
severe dispute occurred between my brother and myself, into 
the particulars of which I need not enter. Whoever was in 
fault, it left a coldness between us which never decreased. 
When my father's will was read, I found that he had made me 
a dependent on my brother, as far as it was in his power to do 
so. I was not disposed to be dependent upon any man, nor 
to be under any obligation to one with whom I was not on 
good terms. I expressed my determination — I trust, in no 
ungentlemanly manner — to receive nothing from my brother; 
and a sharp altercation ensued , which ended in my leaving a 
house that had become his. A small property had been left 
me some time before by a relation ; my father had added by 
bis will a very valuable library and some fine pictures. With 
these I might either have limited my ambition to what I had, 
or I might have opened for myself a new career; but I acci- 
dentally heard, immediately after I quitted my brother's 
house, that you were seeking a head-gardener. I had for 
four or five years taken upon myself the entire superinten- 
dence of the fine gardens at Elmsly, and my old whim of 
descending for a time from the station in which I was bom, 
and mingling with the poorer classes of the people, as one of 
themselves, came back upon me. I had no knowledge that 
in your daughter I should meet one who had known me in a 
difi*erent rank of life; for the scenes where we had formerly 
met were so difierent from the quiet 8ec\\x&\oii o^1S^Qx>^i^^tt^n 
that the identity of the name of my fair acc\]a%I\iL\A.\i<i^'^>^^^^*^ 
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of tbe gentleman whose service I sought, never stmck me. 
I feel, however, Mr. Tracy, that I owe you an apology for 
having deceived you as to who I was ; hut you will clearly see 
that I had no hope of carrying out my scheme with any one, 
unless my name and station were concealed.** 

** A curious whim, indeed,** said General Tracy; *'and one 
which has had very serious results. Nevertheless , I can per- 
fectly understand the feelings in which it was conceived, my 
young friend ; for it is a sort of thing I have oflen entertained 
an idea of myself, without having ever had the spirit to carry 
it out. I dreamed of it even as a boy, when reading the ad- 
ventures of the disguised Haroun al Riischid.** 

*'I never had such visions,** said Mr. Tracy; "nor do I 
think that the enterprise would answer at all the object for 
which it was undertaken. A man who descends, either vo- 
luntarily or involuntarily, from a higher to a lower station in 
life, carrieshisownworldof habits, thoughts, feelings, and 
prejudices with him; and sees throug]^ the same discoloured 
spectacles, though he may see a little nearer. But I cannot 
afford to discuss such things to-night; for, to say the truth, 
I am weary and harassed.** 

Chandos received the last words as a somewhat broad and 
not very civil hint to go, and accordingly rose and took his 
hat; but General Tracy stopped him, saying, **Stay a minute, 
stay a minute ; I want to talk to you about two or three things, 
Winslow : first, I must know where you are to be found; next, 
when we shall see you again.** 

**I am, for to-night, the denizen of a very unfashionable 
part of the world,** replied Chandos, "and under the auspices 
of a somewhat strange-looking monster, called the Swan with 
Two Necks, in Lad-lane; but to-morrow I shall be at the — 
Hotel, in Cork-street. A man who has been tried for murder 
will , of course , be an object of curiosity and remark for a few 
days ; and I wish to get it over as soon as possible.** 

"You are right,*' said the General; " but come down into 
the din/ng-room, and let me \«XVl \Ai >jwi ^k^ovit one or two 
things connected with that bame tJc\«X- kc«ostt , \^^wiv»fc^^ 
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will be gone to bed before I come up. Good night!" and, 
taking up a light, the old officer led the way down. 

Chandos bade adieu to the rest of the party, warmly in 
some cases, somewhat coolly in another, and followed. When 
they were below the General closed the door, and then shook 
his young companion by the hand again, saying, "I con- 
gratulate you from the heart at the issue of the trial, though 
that issue was brought about by means to me totally un- 
expected." 

"Not more so to you than to myself. General," replied 
Chandos Winslow, frankly; "that is to say, if you mean the 
evidence of Mr. Fleming and his servant. Nor will I conceal 
from you for a moment, that the whole of that evidence was 
false — under an error, I am quite sure; but none the less 
false. I was not at Northferry at all that night after I returned 
to my own cottage. Mr. Fleming must have mistaken Lock- 
wood , my half-brother, a natural son of my father's, for me. 
Indeed, the likeness, I believe, is very great." 

"It is strange," said General Tracy , musing; and Chan- 
dos continued: "Most strange! That the evidence which 
saved my life should be as false as the accusation against me, 
is very curious indeed. Had I known what Mr. Fleming was 
called for before he appeared, I would not have suffered it; 
although I believe, had it not been for his testimony, I should 
have been condemned for an act of which I am as innocent as 
yourself; for , if you remark , there was but one circumstance 
which could raise a reasonable doubt in my favour: that of 
the servant lad, Michael Burwash , who saw some one return 
from the grounds into the house after poor Roberts had 
crossed the lawn." 

"Do you know who that was?" asked General Tracy, 
quickly. 

Chandos was silent; and the old officer added: "It was 
your own brother. You owe me that lad's evidence. Win- 
slow; for, as soon as I returned to Northferry, after seeing 
you in prison, I examined all the servaivla xo^^^i, wA^ecS* 
word to your lawyer y that Burwasli Taad actoioV^^^^^^ "^^ 
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important fact you have mentioned. I then gave np some 
time to an investigation of who the person could be who had 
come in so late, and by such an unusual entrance. My bro- 
ther was at home at the time, I found. I was absent. None 
of the servants would think of entering by the Green-house. 
On inquiring of Emily , whose room was opposite to that where 
Sir William Winslow slept, I found that she recollected 
having heard his door shut sharply just before she rang for 
lights. Further, I found that he was very late down at dinner 
that day; that he was agitated and strange in his manner; 
complained of having over fatigued himself, and being unwell; 
and at length sent for old Woodyard, and was bled. Since 
then, however. Rose has acknowledged to me, that when 
speaking with you at the basin of gold-fish , she heard your 
brother's voice, in the grounds, raised loud. After that I 
had no doubt that Sir William was the person who returned in 
so curious a manner — more I am not justified in saying.'* 

Still Chandos was silent, and sat with his eyes bent down 
upon the Turkey carpet ; and after gazing at him for a mo- 
ment. General Tracy turned abruptly to another part of the 
subject. 

*'That brings me," he said, <Ho a point which I have 
hitherto forgotten , Chandos , though it is one which should 
have been first remembered. I have not yet thanked you, 
my dear young man, for the delicacy and kindness you have 
shown in not calling Rose as a witness. She was prepared to 
do her duty firmly ; and when she spoke to me upon the sub- 
ject, I advised her to write to you and say so; but it is not 
necessary to tell you what a painful task it would have been 
for her. You must feel*— indeed, you have shown you feel 
it; and I thank you deeply for your consideration in this 
matter." 

'* I would not have had her called for the worid," answered 

Chandos; **I know what a frightfql thing to a woman must be 

u crofis-ezamination in a court of justice. If the opposite 

party called her, I could not, oi to\a^^, V^V^ \tv but then I 

could have ensared — at leaat» 1 ^xxi^'^ ^^ — ^^5t^Bfc^^^^<^ 
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jeet to no pain bj th« cross-exammation of my own counsel; 
and that was something.'* 

"Everything," answered the General; "and it seems 
strange to me that they did not call her." 

"All things concerned with the trial were strange,'* said 
Chandos. "I suppose in this instance the lawyers were well 
aware that your niece's evidence was not likely to suit their 
porpose; for, I am sorry to say, it was but too evident that 
the object of the counsel for the prosecution was to get a ver- 
dict against me/' 

,"I remarked it, I remarked it," sakl General Tracy; 
"and, I am sorry to say, I have seen the same very often in 
erimini^ cases. Man is a beastly animal, my young friend, 
and the cause of half his brutality is vanity, it was so here, 
and is so always. A counsel does not choose to bo beaten; 
and he moves heaven and earth, not so much to hang the 
prisoner, as- to triumph over his opponents. But it must all 
seem very strange to you now, sitting here quietly in this 
dining-room, to think that, only yesterday you were made 
the sport of circumstances which held your life continually in 
the balance." 

"Like a dream," answered Chandos Winslow; "and by no 
means a pleasant one." 

" Well, it is happy, at all events, that the dream has ended 
so well," rejoined the old officer; "you have come off with 
flying colours ; and although we are in sad tribulation here just 
now, from circumstances which you have no doubt heard of, 
you must come and dine with me , and we will have a long chat 
upon other affairs, which must be spoken of before we have 
done. Can you come to-morrow? " 

"I fear not," answered his young companion. "I shall be 
the greater part of the day in the city ; and have, besides, to 
consult lawyers upon matters greatly affecting my interests, 
although I much fear that no good will result from our con- 
sultations." 

"Don't plunge into law! don't plunge mloX^^.^V ^«\^^^ 
General, shaking hh head ruefully. "1 (ieeWe^A '^^'^^^ 
A Whim, and its Consequences^ '^ 
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rather lose all I have , than to get into a law-suit about it. The 
roguery and folly of the world, are the fields from which 
lawyers reap their harvests; and a plentiful crop they get. In 
England, at least, there is as much philosophy as charity in 
that passage of the Bible which says, *If a man take your 
cloak , give him your coat also ; ' for if you go to law with him, 
hang me, if those human sharks, the lawyers, do not contrive 
to get your breeches into the bargain. But can you come the 
day after to-morrow then? " 

Chandos assented, and, the hour being fixed at half-past 
seven , took his leave , and returned to his inn in the city. The 
chamber assigned to him was large and gloomy: the wain- 
scoted walls were covered , besides the paint, with the smoke 
and dust of half a century; the bed in the far comer rose tall 
and ghastly, in curtains of brown moreen ; and the hangings 
^ at the windows had acquired a hue which can only be given by 
long immersion in a London atmosphere. There was a feeling 
of foul misery about the whole, which fell depressing upon the 
spirit of Chandos Winslow. It was much more like poverty 
and wretchedness than the gardener's cottage at Northferry. 
He thought of Rose Tracy; he recalled her father's cold and 
repulsive manner; he inquired of his own heart if it were 
possible to ask her to share poverty with him; to expose her 
to all the ills of penury, the daily cares and grinding incon- 
veniences of narrow means, and to bind down her free spirit, 
unaccustomed to a want unsatisfied, a wish unfulfilled , in the 
hard chain of straitened circumstances. Chandos Winslow 
would not answer the question; but his heart sunk as he pro- 
pounded it to himself: and he went to bed weary of the 
working-day world and the battle of anxious thought. 

CHAPTER XXXVni. 

The next was a busy day with Chandos Winslow. His first 
occupation was to sell out a sum sufficient to pay the costs of 
the late trial , as far as Vie waa aXA^\>o q«\&m\».\a them , from the 
ro^gii data which he had recwi^^* IgL^^^^^^^w^wj&a^'sw^ 
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hundred and fifty pounds, for his current expenses; and 
having arranged that afiair, and placed the money in his 
banker's hands, he proceeded to seek the friend who had so 
ably pleaded his cause. , From his house, he was sent to his 
chambers; from his chambers, to a court of law, where he 
found him, wigged and gowned, in the midst of a long and 
laborious argument, which seemed likely never to come to an 
end. After enduring full two hours, however, the speech 
was concluded; and Chandos, sending his card, obtained a 
moment's interview with his friend. Sir — shook him warmly 
by the hand, saying rapidly, ''Come to me at nine to-night, 
Winslow: I cannot stay with you now; for I must hear what 
the gentlemen opposite have to say. Don't eat much dinner; 
for I shall eat nothing till then." 

*' At your own house , or at your chambers? " asked Chan- 
dos. 

''At chambers, at chambers," said the barrister , turning 
to go back into the court. "I shall not get home till two. Our 
lives are not easy ones." 

It was now about four o'clock ; and, with feelings difficult 
to describe, but to which he was resolved not to yield, Chan- 
dos Winslow proceeded to call upon several of his most in- 
timate acquaintances. It required an effort to knock at the 
first door. The feeling of having stood in the felon's dock, 
was strong upon him. The uncertainty of the reception he 
should meet with; the knowledge that, with a mind which; 
has the slightest tincture of vulgarity — that is to say, with 
nine hundred and ninety-nine thousand nine hundred and 
ninety-nine persons out of every million — an accusation, 
however false, leaves some stain; he felt irritable and im- 
patient beforehand, at the idea of being treated coldly at a 
moment when he felt that society owed him something, for 
having inflicted on him undeserved hardships. 

Luckily he had chosen well in the person whom he had se- 
lected for his first visit. She was the widow of a nobleman 
who had been distinguished for many virtues bvov^^Vl^ «.\A^^^ 
was mild, kmdf md charitable, t1:ioug\xTXO\>mxXvQVk\»^^<^\N«^ 
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degpree of dignified stateliness , which showed thaA she Mt her 
high station, without the sUghteet touch of pridie. She received 
her young vieitor almost as if nothing had happened. I say, 
almost , because there was the least possible difference in the 
warmth of her reception. It was more cordia), les& tranquil, 
than it might have been under ordinary circumstances. She 
rose from her seat more quickly, held out her hand, and said, 
"Oh, Mr. Winslow, is that really you? Well, this is very 
kind of you, to call upon me so soon. Now sit down, pray, 
and teH me all about yourself, and what you are going to do; 
bow long you are to be in London , and all.** 

Chandos was soon at his ease; and he thought, '*With 
some few friends such as this , I can afford to set the general 
world at nought. About twenty minutes passed yery plea- 
santly; and then he rose to proceed to another house. His 
reception there was very different: the whole family was coM; 
and he stayed not ten minutes. Then again , at the next place, 
be heM»d the owner of the house, even after he had been ad> 
mitted to the drawing-room, tell the servant from a neigh- 
bouring chamber to say that he had made a mistake, and t^at 
bis master was out. When the man re-entered to utter the 
prescribed lie Chandos had his hat on his head, and was walk- 
ing towards the door: **You may spare yourself, my good 
man,** he said, bowing his head haughtily, "I have heard the 
whole,** and he walked out of the house, never to enter it 
again. 

He made one other calL The lady of the bouse was at 
borne, and delighted to see him. She talked to him incessantly 
of his trial, declared that it was the funniest and most deb'ght- 
ful thing that had ever happened; and invited him to a ball, 
where all the great people in London were to be present. 

Chandos had no inclination to be exhibited as a felon-lion; 
and did not promise to goi. 

At nine o'clock precisely, Chandos was at his friend's 
chambers, and found him alone, with a table spread for two, 
fa A little dull room. A nicyW-book. «ckd %qis&a stray papers lay 
Oil one 9ide of the tabid v ^-^^ ^^ xfto^ftwox. ^l\»t >iaa >|^xsm^ 
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gentleman bad entered , a servant brongbt in a tra^, wiih «enp 
and several other dishes lipon it, siernt from some neigh*bo«vrHig 
hotel. 

"Now, Winslow, flit down," said the banri^ter, "-atad we will 
talk as we eat ; for I can afibrd but tme hour for repose and re^ 
freshment to-day." The servant uncovered the dishes, and 
instantly disappeared. The barrister took his place, helped 
his guest and himself to soup ; and between eacb spoonful, 
looked at the papers and notes beside him, with<»ut apology. 
As soon as the soup was done, he rang a bell, which was tied 
by a string to his chair ; and while the servant took away the 
plates, and handed some cutlets to his master's guest, the 
^eat lawyer rubbed his temple with one finger, in a profound 
reverie. The servant then disappeared, without venturing to 
disturb his master's meditations by presenting the dish; and 
the next moment the barrister roused himself, saying, "Come, 
Winslow, a glass of wine, and then I will tell yon what you 
must do. I think you must take a solicitorwith yon, and go 
down very quietly into tbe neighbourhood of Winslow Abbey. 
The first person you had better see is your good friend. Lock- 
wood. Let him dictate to the solicitor everything he knows 
regarding certain papers found by Mr. Roberts, at the Abbey. 
He will do it willingly enough , I am 9nre. Then you mast get 
hold of a young genlJeman , whose r^ationship to yourself, oir 
connexion with your family, I do not know ; but his name is -^ 
let me see — Faber." 

"Oh! poor Faber,'^ said Chandos; "he is a good young 
tnan, but weak; and as to his relationship with me, I believe 
it is very much the same as Lockwood's." 

He spoke with a faint smile, and his friend laughed » saying, 
"Well then, you must exercise your brotherly influence over 
him, for the purpose ofinducing him to give a full, true, and 
particular account of all he knows concerning these papers, 
and of a will , made five years posterior to the one proved , but 
which has not yet appeared." 

Chandog mased for a moment, find ^3r^ '\i%xrv%\«t \ss<Jk- 
Mother giMss of wine^ "I am afraid,'' wid IV^ i<«i»^^^ ^ 
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length, "tbatFaber will not be easily induced to speak.' He 
certainly loyes me better than be does my brother. He has 
been with me more , is kind and well disposed ; but still bis is 
one of those characters on which the stern and determined 
work easily, and which may be led to wrong those whom they 
love best, for the sake of those whom they fear. I have seen 
him actually shake in my brother^s presence; and I do not 
think he dare utter a word which would offend Sir William 
Winslow, even if he were at a thousand miles* distance.'* 

''If he is only to be moved by sternness and determination, 
you must be stem and determined, too,** said his friend; "you 
can be so when you like, I know, Winslow.'* 

"But Faber will never believe I shall prove so to him,'* an- 
swered Chandos : " I may threaten ; but he will trust to my re- 
gard for him to render my threats of no avail." 

"At all events, you must try every means to make him 
speak,'* rejoined Sir — ; ** for his testimony might be very im- 
portant. He was present, it seems, when Mr. Roberts found, 
in a drawer of the library, a memorandum, in your father's 
hand- writing, of his having given the last will, which he made 
about five years ago , into the keeping of your brother." 

*' Indeed ! " said Chandos. " This is new to me. But if we 
have not the will itself, I suppose the memorandum will be of 
little avail." 

"Unsupported, of course, it will be of none at all,'* replied 
his friend ; " but I find that when the memorandum was dis- 
covered, Faber showed so much agitation, that those who 
witnessed it were led to suspect that he knew more of what had 
become of the will than he chose to acknowledge. At all 
events, you must try every means with him ; and having got all 
the information you can from those two sources, I would 
advise you to cross the country to see Mr. Roberts's executor, 
and endeavour to obtain an inspection of his papers. If 
amongst them there should be found a copy of a will of that 
date, though not signed, ot «l sVe^YiOa. c^i otL^Xxv^wsc^^^Jsjet's 
Jiaad-writiDgf and if you can^xo^^ \5^«X»\Xv^ o>^«t -w^v^\iti«a. 
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lately destroyed , I think — mind, I speak doubtingly — but I 
think we might do something, by one means or another.*' 

'*A law-suit with a brother,** saidChandos, musing, '*based 
on an accusation of his having destroyed his father's will, and 
wronged his brother ! It would be a terrible thing ! '* 

"It would, indeed I** replied Sir — ; "but my hope is, 
Chandos, that we may not be driven to a law-suit » if we can 
accumulate sufficient proofs to alarm the opposite party. 
Take some of that Sillery, and do not let what I am going to 
say startle you. Mark me well, however. You have your 
brother*s life in your hands. As soon as he has time to think, 
he will perceive, from the course of defence pursued on your 
trial, that such is the case — that a foundation is already laid, 
indeed, for building up a truth that would destroy him — that 
you have nothing to do but to say in the ear of Justice, 
*I would not let my counsel defend me at the expense of a bro- 
ther*8 life/ and to prove that Lockwood was mistaken for you, 
in order to render your evidence conclusive against him. 
These are terrible weapons, it is true; and I would not have 
you use them even in menace, unless it be established to your 
full conviction that your brother has destroyed your father*8 
last will, or has concealed it. Then, I think, you will be 
justified in demanding that right be done you, in terms which 
cannot be mistaken. But I do not think he has destroyed the 
will. Men seldom dare to commit great crimes unless under 
the influence of hasty passion — when lesser ones will serve 
their purpose. I think the will is concealed; and if we can 
prove the clauses distinctly, I doubt not, under all the circum- 
stances, a search will be made for it, and it will be found. 
Look here at a train of evidence that would not be pleasant for 
your brother to have brought forward in a court, even though 
you used no menace in reference to the terrible facts within 
your own knowledge. I am already prepared to prove that 
Mr. Roberts came over to Northferry to inform you of his 
having found the memorandum I have mentioned; that your 
brother was at Mr, Tracy* 8 house at tVietimft', \5^«i\.awci^wjkfc> 
bearing the appearance of a gentleman, en\.ete^>i>ttfe^o\>&^^2rj 
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the most private entrance, immediately afber the m^urder ; ^at 
it was not yourself, Mr, Tracy, or his brother; that the only 
person who could be injured by the tale Mr, Roberts had to 
tell was Sir William Winslow. Do you not think, Chaados, 
that he must have a consciousness that there are a thousand 
circumstances likely to be brought out in any trial, which 
would render the train of evidence complete against him, and 
bring the heavy hand of justice on his head, eveo if you should 
remain silent? Depend upon it, if he have not destroyed the 
will, be will speedily find it, as eoon as you have eollected all 
the proofs of its having existed, and been in his possession; 
and if he have destroyed it, and you can show what were iti 
provisions, that he will concede them all, rather than incur a 
suit which must entail disclosures tending to consequences 
more fatal. It is on this account that I advise you to go down 
at once, while he is still absent, and collect all the information 
you can get. But, in the very first place, you must enter a 
protest against the sale of Winslow Abbey. " 

**I understood thkt it was already sold, and the money 
paid," replied Chandos. 

" Two-thirds of the money have been paid, I hear," replied 
the barrister, "upon an undertaking, under Sir Williara^s 
hand, to complete the transfer within a given time. But stiU 
the transfer is incomplete; and you must show, by a caveat, 
that you are not a consenting party, so as to guard against 
even the semblance of laches on your side. Get your protest 
drawn up in due form by a solicitor to-morrow, have it laid 
before counsel for an opinion, and furnish both vendor and 
emptor with a copy ; then set out again upon your voyage of 
disc6very, and let me know the result. Linger not here, fond 
youth, by the side of beauty; but away, in search of that 
which , in the present day alone, can unchain Andronteda from 
the rock. Depend upon it, my dear Winslow, that pretty fable 
of the lady upon the sea-shore, and the Gorgon -slaying Per- 
aeuSf has a very unpoetic interpretation. Andromeda is the 
fepresent^tiye of a fas\uoiWi\A^ -yoxm^X*.^^ \ >3«ifc^^<sk aVq hard 
state of single bleesedneas to^\Ac)n.\x^T^wi«t>xa05x^\^v^^^\\^ 
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default of a suitable match; the sea-monster destined to 
'devour her, old maidenism ; and Perseus, a rich East-Indian, 
very bilious, who, with the sword of wealth, slays the monster, 
and frees the damsel from her chains, to marry her himself. 
And now let us empty that bottle of Sillery, and have another; 
for alas ! in the life that I lead, I am forced to combat corporal 
weakness with that which saps corporal strength ; and wine 
versus weariness is the cause I am trying everyday." 

Chandos Winslow remained till a few minutes after ten, 
and then proceeded , not to the inn which he had tenanted the 
night before, but to his new abode in Cork Street. What a 
contrast! Damask curtains, gay coloured carpets, polished 
mahoganjr, shining fire-irons, dean walls, and a bright fire! 
But the contrast was not greater than between his own mood 
that night and the mood of the night preceding. The words 
of his friend had relighted the lamp of Hope , of which the 
everlasting fire of Vesta was but a faint image. 

CHAPTER XXXIX. 

How many fruitless beatings of the heart there are in the 
world! Whether it be from fear, anxiety, agitation, hope, 
anger, love, hatred, that beating of the heart is one of the 
most vain and useless operations which any part of the human 
frame performs. The heart of Chandos Winslow beat very 
idly at the door of General Tracy's house, in Green-street. 
He fancied that in about a minute and a half he would be in 
the presence of Rose Tracy, he painted to himself her looks, 
he seemed to hear her words; but when he found himself in 
the drawing-room, the General was there alone ; and the very 
simple words, **Bring dinner," which were uttered as soon as 
he entered, showed him as plainly as if the General had 
spoken an oration , that he and his host were to dine t^te-k- 
t^te. He felt a good deal disappointed; but he did hot suffer 
his mortification to appear; and in about ten minatea Ixen^^d^ 
seated at the hospitable board and pMtBkVtv^ ol «^ N«rj ^n-- 
eeilent, though plain dinner. The^t«a'«ct^«2CLcxRft.^i^^^^ 
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^ood» though not very yarioas; and Sherry, of the best 
vintage, Madeira, which had twice seen the Cape, with' 
Oporto, which had lived as wine in part of two centuries, 
supplied well the place of Champagne, of Claret, and of 
Burgundy. 

The General suflered the meal to pass by, and also the two 
first glasses of wine after dinner, without touching upon any- 
thing which had a business tone in it. Chandos found that 
Rose, Emily, and Mr. Tracy had moved during the preceding 
day to that gentleman's house, in Berkeley-square. 

*^ There is a great deal to be done there ," said General 
Tracy ; **and it is well that they should be on the spot." 

Some short time after dinner, came one of those pauses 
which are generally produced by a slight feeling of embarrass- 
ment on both parts. Chandos was not sure whether General 
Tracy expected him to begin upon the subject nearest his 
heart, or not; and the General himself, though a very brave 
and determined man in most matters, shrunk a little from the 
commencement of a conversation, in the course of which he 
felt that pain might be given to one whom he liked and 
esteemed. 

At length he forced himself to the task ; and, after putting 
over the decanter to his guest, and rubbing his right temple 
for a moment, he said, **Your friend. Sir — , made an ad- 
mirable defence for you, Winslow. I could only have wished 
that he had omitted a few words about my pretty niece. Rose. 
I think it was unnecessary, and not altogether judicious.'* 

''Had I possessed any power of stopping him," replied 
Chandos Winslow; ''those words should never have been 
spoken, my dear Sir. But I very well understand the motives 
on which Sir— acted. He only thought of his client's defence; 
and judged it was necessary to assign or hint some reason for 
not calling Miss Tracy on my part, as it had already appeared 
that she was the last person with whom I spoke before the 
murder. I am exceedingly grieved, however, that the slightest 
pain should have been inftictedw^oTvYvet ic^txis^ ^<iik5^** 

"No, no, ' ' said GeneraYTtac^ •, ^^ ^o wiX.N^s.^wa^'^^^^^ 
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thftt I am not inclined to think that Rose has felt any pain on 
that account. The reason why I feel sony, is, that what he 
said must force forward explanations, my young friend, which 
might have been better delayed. No one can accuse you, 
Chandos, of having acted in any way but with the most perfect 
delicacy, except, perhaps, in having induced Rose to conceal 
from her family your real rank and name , while playing gar- 
dener at Northferry." 

" I trust , General Tracy," replied Chandos , " that you and 
your brother are both perfectly well aware, I had no notion 
whatever, when I came to Northferry, that my London ac- 
quaintance, Miss Tracy, was a daughter of the master of the 
house. Had I been informed of the fact, I give you my word 
of honour, I should not have played gardener there at all. 
When I had once applied for the place, however, if I had not 
bound her to secrecy, of course, I must have abandoned my 
whole scheme." 

"That certainly makes a difference," said General Tracy, 
with a smile; '*and would make a greater difference still, if 
there had not been a little bit of love in the case , my young 
friend." 

' "There was none when l came there," exclaimed Chandos, 
eagerly; "I had but seen Miss Tracy once. I admired her, as 
all who see her must admire her; but I can assure you there 
was nothing more: though I do not mean to deny that longer 
acquaintance, and the circumstances in which we have been 
placed with regard to each other, have changed what was then 
mere admiration into the most sincere and devoted attach- 
ment." 

"Well, well," said General Tracy, "we will not dwell upon 
the past, Chandos, but rather turn to consider the future. 
I must enter into explanations with you, my young. friend, 
painful for me to give, and which, in their deductions, may be 
painful, I fear, to you also." 

"Do not tell me not to hope, Gren^TaX Tt«jc^ ^ ^tfeTj«&^ 
Chandos, in a gloomy tone; "for tViat. ^o\i\^ \«jjia ^ ^^"^^^ 
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from the efforts irhicli I am caMed npom to make to -ciiange a 
bad gitufttioninto a good one.*' 

^Sucfa is not at all my iBtention/* said the old officer* 
*'^ But it is necessary that your position with my eweet niece 
fliiould be exactly defined ; and as my brother was not willing 
to enter upon any explanation., I have taken it upon myself: 
eo listen patiently. You must have heard, at least, I will take 
it for granted you are aware , that grave embarrassments have 
most suddenly and unexpectedly fdlen upon Rose's &ther. 
In short, he has acted like a great fool; and has only for his 
excuse, that Uie madness is epidemic just now. The North- 
ferry estate was engaged for its full value, or very nearly so, 
to meet the first pressing difHculty some time ago. A further 
debt, to the amount of more than one hundred thousand 
pounds remained to be paid ; but to meet that, he had shares 
which at their then value would have covered the sum within a 
few thousand pounds. Some of the shares fell in value ; and I 
saw that there would be a necessity for my stepping in to his 
aid. I exacted from him authority, however, to sell the whole 
of the rubbish on which he had been spending his fortune, in 
order to realize as much as possible; but when I came to in- 
quire, I found that the shares were in the hands of a broker; 
and two days after I discovered that this broker has absconded, 
carrying all with him. A reaction is taking place — several of 
the lines have risen much in the market. If my brother had 
possession of the papers , all could be cleared in an hour. But 
the man's retreat is not to be discovered ; and though he can- 
not sell them himself without great danger, he has taken no 
steps as yet to negociate for the restitution of the property to 
my brother, as we supposed might be the rascal's course. In 
the mean while my brother was arrested and brought to 
London, where the action was bailed; but a threat has been 
held out to make him a bankrupt as a dealer — a thing most 
disgraceful to a gentleman. I have always been anxious to 
spare my brother Arthur all unnecessary pain on the subject, 
and williDg to make any perftoii«\Mim^<i^^iQrc\MOL\Tw\A^^\«?c 
dae consideration, I yesterday m«L^fe ^ ^to^q^^ \a Skva w^- 
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h the reeervation of ten thousand pounds for each of the 
ts, and ten thousand more to* bny an annuity for my own 
I my brother's lives , to make over to them all the proceeds, 
)n their giving him a release, and forbearing to strike <» 
3ket against him, with a covenant, that if the papers 
pecting the shares are ever recovered, the whole shall be 
d to pay off what debt may remain. It is estimated by com- 
«nt persons, that what I offer, together with the proceeds 
the sale of his house in town, the books, pictures, &c., will 
)rd a dividend of about seventy per cent., and I think they 
1 accept it. My brother will then be saved from the disgrace 
% bankruptcy court ; but you will remark that!Rose*s portion 
I be but tea thousand pounds.** 

"I think I need hardly tell you, Greneral Tracy,** replied 
andos;. *HhatMiss Tracy's fortune was never for one mo- 
nt a consideration with me. Little or great, my attachment 
^he same, and would remain so if she had nought but her 
ad to bestow.'* 

Greneral Tracy smiled. *^ You are too impetuous,'* he smd. 
can easily conceive that her fortune wa^no indueement^ 
ang gentleman ; but a matter of consideration it must be 
th with you and me. Coald I divide all I have at this mo- 
int between my two nieces, and give Rose a portion which 
uld enable you to live at ease , I should have no hesitation, 
care ; but such is not the case> She has but a small dower ; 
a, if I mistake not, have not muck more, and the amount 
It you could together supply would not be suf&eient to 
intain you in the station of life in which you have both been 
rn. You harve at present no profession, Chand<os ; no means 
increasing your income. You must seek one — you muet 
oose some course which will giTC a reasonable hope of 
curing competence; and then, claim the dear girFs hand 
jroa will.. I am not ambitious for my niece — I seek for her 
ither high nor wealthy alliance; but I have lived long 
oogh to learn that, after health, com^^o^XL^^^ \%^ ^^ ^^^^> 
wslng of God, The days of io\^ m «k <iQ\X».%«^ V«r^Vs^k^ 
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passed by; and as my brother has fully authorized me to deal 
with this matter as I think fit, I say thus shall it be — apply 
yourself to find some honourable means of supporting a lady 
by your own abilities in the station of a lady, and Rose Tracy's 
friends -will oppose no obstacle ; but till then , no sworn vows 
or solemn engagements. If you cannot trust to her affection, 
her affection is not worth having. If she cannot rely upon 
your honour, she is better without yourself.'* 

Chandos took his hand and pressed it warmly. "So be it," 
he said; **but two questions more. General Tracy. What 
will you think sufficient to justify us in marrying? *' 

**I have thought of no particular income," replied the old 
officer. "A pursuit that may lead to one, is the first thing. 
As to the rest, say five hundred a year more than you alrea'dy 
possess together. Now for the second question.*' 

*^It is, whether you intend to refuse me her society till such 
a point be obtained,** was Chandos Winslow's reply. 

" Nay , Heaven forbid I " cried the old officer ; " that were 
to inflict unnecessary pain, and to take from you the best en- 
couragement to exertion. No ! I trust entirely to your honour, 
my young friend , that you do not pursue your suit beyond the 
bounds agreed upon; and, with that understanding, when she 
becomes the inmate of my dwelling, as will most likely soon 
be the case, you may see her when you please — with due 
moderation, Chandos — with due moderation , remember." 

"You thought that what you had to say would give me 
pain, my dear General," answered Chandos ; "but it is all I 
could wish or expect. I have now an object in life, now a 
hope to lead me on; and energetic efforts under such circum- 
stances will not fail of success, I am sure. I have, however, 
other tasks before me , which I must execute in the first place, 
although I anticipate little success. If therefore, you have 
any commands for Northferry, I am ready to perform them, 
as I shall be down in that neighbourhood for a fortnight to 
come.*' 

"/ have none,*' replied \iie Gtwvet^l. "Northferry and 
Qursdv^s will jBOon, I »uppoBe> V».>i^ x»^ ^wx»iwt ^^^t\ ^sA^V 
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shonld have thought your connexion -with that pleasant place 
was already severed. Alas I that it should be so. I have come 
to that time of life, Chandos, when the mind's food is memory. 
Hope is the pabulum of youth , my young friend ; recollection 
the diet of old age : and we cling to everything that recalls 
pleasant memories, as one of your London diner*s-out attaches 
himself to a giver of good dinners. But what, I wonder, takes 
you to Northferry ? " 

"A wild goose chase, I believe," answered Chandos ; '*I 
would fain encourage expectation of some good resulting 
from it; but the hopes fade away as soon as they are bom; 
and I go more because a good and a wise friend advises me, 
than from any conviction on my own part. Neither do I exactly 
go to Northferry ; but very near it I shall certainly be, Jf you 
have any commands." 

"Few, few," replied the General. "One thing, indeed, 
you may do, if you will; namely, bring the little boy , Tim, 
to London with you. I must put him to a school in the 
neighbourhood ; for even misfortune must not make me forget 
my given word." 

Chandos promised to take all care of the boy ; and the con- 
versation turned to other subjects. 

CHAPTER XL. 

FouB days passed after Chandos Winslow*s conference 
with General Tracy ere he could quit London. Lawyers are 
not fond of moving fast. Some difficulties occurred in drawing 
up the notice to be served upon Sir William Winslow and Lord 
Overton, regarding the sale of Winslow Abbey; and the 
whole arrangements were not completed till late on the fourth 
night. Chandos consoled himself easily, however; for during 
those four days he twice saw Rose Tracy; and he began to 
comprehend better than he had ever done before, how Mark 
Antony had lost a world for Cleopatra's eyes. At length, 
however, on the fifth morning, one of llio&e TCk»^ODL\Ti^^ ^>kv^cl 
the Londoners, xa theirmonosyllabic pro^^usvX*^ <:A2\«i^''^:»X>V 
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wblrled him and his light portmanteau down to the rfkiWray 
terminus, and in two minutes after, Chand'os was roiling away 
upon the rails towards his native place. The morning had 
been beauiifuL', dawning with a brightness and a lustre which 
do not always promise well for the risen day; and ere the train 
had reached the second station, the sky was covered with 
gray cloud, aad a thin, fine rain was dewing the whol^ earth. 
Thicker and faster it came down as the traveller proceeded on 
his way, till at length when he got out, about sixty miles from 
town, to perform the rest of his journey by coat^, a perfect 
deluge was pattering upon the roof of the shed under which 
he aUghted. He had neither umbrella nor great coat; and he 
was glad to find an inside place disengaged, to carry him at 
least part of the way warm and dry. 

His companions were an elderly woman, with a lai^ge 
basket, -well furnished with sandwiches, and a wicker bottle 
full of gin-and- water; and a tall, stout man, of about forty- 
five or forty -six, tolerably well dressed, in a long brown 
great-coat, and endowed with an exceedingly yellow com- 
plexion. The lady did not seem inclined for much- conversa- 
tion, but consoled herself from time to time for the evils of 
travelling by the sources of comfort which she had provided 
in her bottle and basket. The male traveller was somewhat 
more communicative, though in a peculiarly short, dry way. 
He saluted Chandos on his entering the coach with a "Good 
morning. Sir;" which act of homeliness of course bespoke 
the rude countryman, in a land where every well-educated 
man demeans himself towards his neighbour as an enemy, till 
something occurs to make them friends. Chandos, on his 
part, was not in the slightest degree afraid of having his pocket 
picked , his character injured , or his mind contaminated ; and 
therefore he answered his new companion civilly, and asked 
if he had come down by the train. 

"Yes, Sir," replied the other ; "from a fool's errand," 

" How so ? " asked Chandos. 

*' Seeking in London what I might have found in the 
country, and what I did not find there," rejoined the stranger \ 
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'' travelling up to look for that which travelled down with me, 
without looking for." 

**I never could find out riddles in my life," said Chandos. 
"How hard it rains ! I did not see you on the train." 

I saw you," answered the man : "I see everything." 
Indeed!" replied Chandos Winslow, not particularly 
well pleased with his companion: "then you must see a great 
deal that does not please you." 

"Not much," said the other: "lam easily pleased. Did 
you see a green chariot behind the train , and a gentleman in 
it, andavally — an Italian vagabond?" 

Chandos started, and turned round, saying, "No. Whose 
carriage was it? " 

"Themasterof Elmsly wasinit," said the man. 

"Indeed ! " said Chandos. And, after a moment's thought, 
he added, "You seem to know me, I think." 

"Oh, yes; I know you quite well," replied the stranger. 
**I was in the court when you were tried for murder." 

The old lady opposite gave a start, and exclaimed, "Lord 
a-mercy 1 " and Chandos's face flushed, partly in anger, partly 
in shame. ' 

"A recollection of such things is not particularly pleasant 
tome," he replied, sharply. 

"I don't see why not," answered his fellow-traveller. 
"You knew you were innocent, and you proved it to the jury. 
If it should be unpleasant to anybody, it is to those who 
accused you, and to the man who committed the murder, and 
would have let you be hanged for it." 

Chandos made no answer, but fell into thought; and full 
half-an-hour passed without a word being spoken. At length 
the young gentleman inquired, "Are you of the town of S — ? " 

" No ," answered the other ; " I do not live in a town , I live 
in the country ; but I happened to be there that day by acci- 
dent, and I went into the court to see what was going on. It 
was wonderful hot; but yet I stayed it out, though I thought 
I should have been sufibcated." 

Another long pause succeeded; the man seemed de- 

A Whim, andits Conseqttencest ^^ 
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termined to hunt down a subject the most disagreeable for 
Chandos to pursue; and therefore the young gentleman re^ 
framed from ail further conversation till the coach stopped to 
change horses , near a spot where a road branched off towards 
Winslow Abbey. There Chandos alighted, and ordered his 
portmanteau to be carried up to a bed-room in the neat little 
road- side inn. The old lady and the stout, yellow-faced 
traveller, proceeded on their way together; and Chandos or^ 
dered some refreshment, preparatory to a long walk which he 
contemplated. 

While the mutton-chop was in preparation, and he was 
taking out some necessary articles from his portmanteau, the 
thick veil of clouds which covered the sky became of a palee 
grey, and then, towards the westward, where a wide open 
country extended before the windows of the inn , the edge of 
the vapour drew up like a curtain, showing the yellow gleam 
of evening between the woods and hedge-rows in the distance. 
Before the young traveller's light meal was concluded , the 
rain had ceased entirely, and no trace of clouds remained 
upon the heaven, except some white feathery streaks of rising 
vapour, chequering the fresh deep blue. 

Telling the people of the inn that he might not return till 
the following morning, Chandos walked on, taking the narrow 
lane which led along the side of the hill towards Winslow 
Abbey, then at the distance of about seven miles. The sun 
was within half an hour of its setting; but the sweet, long 
twilight of the late spring evenings was to be depended upon 
for many minutes after the star of day was down, and Chandos 
did not wish to reach the cottage of Lockwood before it was 
dark. He walked therefore calmly and somewhat slowly, now 
mounting, now descending, amongst the trees and copsea 
of the hill side, as the road pursued its varying course. Some- 
limes the view was shut out by trees, and nothing was seen 
but the green branches and the round silvery trunks of the old 
beeches, with the rays of the setting sun stealing in amongst 
them, and tipping the moss and underwood with gold; but 
more irequently he caught &\gjht of the wide extended plains 
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to the west, l3ri)[ig in definite lines of purple and ^7, witH 
the yaried scenery of the hill-slope forming the foreground, 
the trees of the old wood tossed here and there amongst the 
yellow, broken banks, and every now and then part of the 
outline of a cottage or small country-house contrasting its 
straight forms with the wavey lines of the landscape, and 
bringing in images of social life amongst the wildness of un« 
cultivated nature. 

The sun was more than half down; but a bright spot of 
gold upon the edge of the horizon , with one line of dark cloud 
drawn across it, still pojared forth a Hood of splendour, when 
a little turn of the road brought Chandos nearly in front of a 
human habitation. It was a simple little cottage, of two stories 
high, with a row of green paling before it, a little garden in 
front, and two doors, one in the centre, and the other at the 
side leading probably to the kitchen. It was built upon the 
extreme verge of the steep bank , so that there seemed no exit 
behind; and the road spread out wide before, under a cliffy 
piece of the hill, which seemed to have been scooped out by 
man's hands, probably for sand or gravel. It was a se- 
questered little nook; and, in the green evening light, as it 
streamed through the trees, looked as peaceful an abode as a 
weary heart could well desire. 

The pleasant tranquillity of the scene had apparently at- 
tracted another person, besides the inhabitants of the cottage, 
to make a temporary sojourn there; for, underneath the high 
bank just opposite, was a stream of silver-gray smoke rising 
up against the cliff, and curling in amongst the trees which 
topped it; and below was seen the dilapidated tin-kettle firom 
which it proceeded, with an old man blowing hard into the 
hole where once a spout had been. A number of pots and 
pans lay around, and a wallet was cast upon the ground hard 
by. The old man whistled a wild air in time as he blew, and 
bis face was turned rather towards the house tlfan his work, so 
that Chandos had a full view of his features. It required not 
two looks to bring to his recollection the travelling tinker, who 
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had condacted him to the gipsey encampment on his first visit 
to Northferry. 

Walking up to him with a smile, the young gentleman asked 
if he remembered him ; and the old man , laughing, winked his 
eye, answering, in his peculiar cracked voice, "Aye, do I, 
master gardener. Do you want food, and drink, and informa- 
tion to-day, as you did the last time we met? " 

"Food and drink I can dispense with to-day," replied 
Chandos; "but a little information would not be amiss. Can 
you tell me, my good friend, where I can find Sally Stanley." 

"I can find her myself," answered the tinker; "that is to 
say , I could find her if I could quit this ; but I mustn't." 

"Indeed!" said Chandos, in some surprise: "why not? 
I suppose you will go before night; for you have not got even 
a tent here to cover you." 

"That's nothing," answered the gipsey ; " I shall be here 
all night, unless some one comes to relieve me, as they call it." 

"Why, are you on guard , then?" asked Chandos. 

"I*m on watch, and that is as good," replied the tinker, 
winking his eye , and looking towards the house. 

"Who are you watching there, then?" demanded the 
young gentleman; but the old man only grinned, and made 
no reply for a minute or two, till Chandos repeated his 
question. 

. t" Very likely! " said the tinker; "don't you think I '11 tell 
you , master? I 'm watching some one who will not come out 
in a hurry while I am here ; and when I 'm gone , there will be 
another, and when he 's gone, another, till we starve the rat 
out of his hole , or at all events find out if he is in it But you 
have nothing to do with that. You are not one of us, you 
know. You 've your own trade, and that 's a gardener's. 
Stick to that." 

"I 've given that up some time, as I think you know," an- 
swered Chandos. 

"Aye, may be, may be," said the old tinker; "I 've heard 

something of it. But what is it you want to say to Sally 

Stanley? Do you want your new fortune told? She is the 
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rarest hand amongst them for that. Never was such a one^ 
for she is always right, one way or another: and our people 
think she has got a spirit that tells her all that is going to 
happen, at those times when she gets into her tantarums and 
goes about amongst the dead men's graves and that. I would 
not bide her curse for a great deal. It fell hard upon poor 
Harry Chambers ; for you know he was sent over the water for 
life, just three months after. But what do you want with her? " 

"Nay, that is my business,'' answered Chandos; "only 
you tell her I am down here again, and will speak to her when 
she likes. 1 have a good many things to say that she may wish 
to hear; and she has something to say to me." 

"But where shall she look for you?" asked the tinker. 
"Though I dare say she knows well enough; for she knows 
everything." 

"It is better to make sure," replied the young gentleman; 
"so let her know that I shall be at Lockwood's cottage to- 
night, and be gone by day-break. I shall then be at my place 
at Northferry, for a day or two, or between that andS — ; 
and then, perhaps, over at Elmsly." 

"I shan't see her to-night," said the tinker; "for she is a 
good way off; and Garon comes up when I am to go. After 
that I 'II find her out. — But look, look — quietly, quietly! 
Don't you see a man in there , at the back of the little parlour 
-^ a man with a round face and a pair of green spectacles? " 

" Yes, I do ," said Chandos; "now that they have opened 
that window at the back to let the light in, I see a man there; 
but I cannot well see what he is like." 

"Use your young eyes well," said the tinker; "and tell me 
if he has not a round , red face , and a pair of green spectacles 
on, and a flaxen wig, and a cravat high up about his chin — 
why, I can see the spectacles myself." 

" So do I now," said Chandos. But the next moment the 
front window was shut, and all further view into the interior 
of the room cut off. Chandos mused. He had more than 
once, as a native of a well- wooded country greatly frequented 
by gipsies, remarked the extraordinary knowledge which 
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that curious race of wanderers acquire of all that is passing in 
their neighbourhood, and had wondered how they arrived at 
their information. The uses which they put it to when gained 
was more evident; but he knew not till that night, and indeed 
few do know the marvellous pains which gipsies often take to 
find out minute and apparently insignificant facts , and the no 
less wonderful skill with which they combine them when ob- 
tained, and draw deductions from them, generally approaching 
very close to the truth. Sometimes they have an object, and 
sometimes none; for curiosity by habit becomes a passion 
with them. But in the present instance there was evidently 
some end in view; and Chandos, from various circumstances, 
felt inclined to inquire further ere he proceeded. 

Following the same train of combinations which a gipsey 
would most likely have followed, suspicions were excited 
which he longed to turn into certainties; and after thinking 
over the matter for a time , he said , *' And so , my good friend, 
the gentleman with the round, red face and green spectacles 
is hidden down here , is he?" 

"I did not say he was hidden," answered the tinker, in- 
stantly upon his guard. 

*^You said what amounts to the same thing," replied 
Chandos ; *' for you told me he would not come out as long as 
you were here." 

"Aye; that may be for fear of having his bones broke," 
said*the other ; "you know, we don't easily forgive them who 
ofiend us." 

" Come, come; I am not to be put upon the wrong scent," 
replied Chandos. "Sally Stanley told me something of this 
before; but I did not think she would have found out his 
hiding-place so soon." 

"Why, what does she know of it?" asked the tinker, with 
the most natural air in the world; "you are out in your 
guesses, master gardener. You can't come over an old cove 
like me. If you know anything of the gemman, go and ring 
the bell, and ask if Mr. Wilson 's at home. I dare say he '11 see 
you;** and the old man \&\d a «\.TQi\^«fCL'<^\i«&U on the last word* 
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<^Is it a Mr. Wilson who lires tbere, then?" asked 
Chandos. 

The gipsey nodded his head, and Chandos, saying, "It is 
jkot a bad plan," walked straight up to the little gate, and 
mng the bell. The gipsey put his tongue in his cheek, and 
winked his eye ; but the next moment a maidservant came to 
the door of the house , and , without approaching the garden- 
gate, inquired, in a flippant tone , " What do you want, young 
man?" 

" Is Mr. Wilson at home? " demanded Chandos , not at all 
expecting that the girl would admit the residence of such a 
person there. To his surprise, however, she answered, more 
civilly than at first, " No , Sir; he *s gone to town." 

"But I saw him in that room, a minute or two ago," replied 
the young gentleman. 

"Lord, Sir, no," said the maid; "that is his father, the 
old gentleman who is ill with a quinsy, and don't see any one. 
Master has been in London this week. He '11 be down o' 
Thursday." 

Convinced that his suspicions had led him wrong, Chandos 
turned away, and saw the old tinker laughing heartily. It is 
not pleasant to be laughed at, as the sapient reader is probably 
aware. But laughers sometimes lose ; and in this instance the 
half-crown which had been destined for the old man remained 
in Chandos's pocket: not that it was kept there by any feeling 
.of anger on his part; but because the young gentleman was 
not inclined to face the merriment his disappointment had 
created , he turned away, and walked straight on in the direo- 
jtion of Winalow Abbey. 

Night fell when he was at the distance of three miles from 
the park; and, hurrying his pace, he soon after stood before 
the gates of tall, hammered iron-work, erected more than 
two centuries before. The great gates were chained and pad- 
locked; but the lesser one, at the side, was open, and Chan- 
dos entered the park where he had played in boyhood , with a 
bitter feeling, at his heart, when he thought that all his efforts 
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might not be able to prevent it passing away from hia name 
and race for ever. 

He followed the path which he had trod every Sunday 
during his mother's life, from the Abbey to the parish church, 
and back; and at the distance of about half-a-mile from the 
gates, he caught sight of the mansion. There was a single, 
solitary light in one of the windows, shining faint, like the 
last hope in his breast; and as he advanced it flitted along the 
whole range, till at length, at the further extreme, it blazed 
brighter, as if several candles had been suddenly lighted. 
At the same time, turning to the right, the young gentleman 
took the path which led away to the house of his half-brother. 
The park seemed to him even more melancholy than when last 
he visited it. It had a more deserted feeling to his mind. It 
was to be sold; and yet for all that he clung to it the more. 
If it had cost him his right hand, he would have kept it. As 
we attach ourselves the more fondly to a friend in distress, so 
he held more firmly by the old place he loved, because those 
who ought to have loved it likewise, abandoned it. 

"Would that my father had left it to me ! '* he repeated to 
himself more than once. ** Had it been nought but the Abbey 
and the Park, I would have worked the flesh from my bones to 
keep it up. But it is gone — gone I and the hope is vain they 
hold out to me. I feel it, I know it T* 

With such melancholy thoughts he walked on, through the 
chestnut-wood, all in green leaf, across the ferny savannah, 
where the deer lay thick, amongst the old hawthorn trees, 
loading the air with aromatic balm. He approached the park 
wall, and saw, by the clear gray light sent before the yet in- 
visible moon, the enclosure round the house of Lockwood, 
and the house itself — a dark, black mass, upon the silvery 
eastern sky. Yet the trees and shrubs in the garden before 
the windows caught another ray, and in long beamy lines the 
misty light poured forth from the lozenge panes of the case- 
ments. Chandos opened the little garden gate and went in; 
but as he approached the door, he heard voices speaking, and 
even laughter, very dissonant to his ear. He was in no mood 
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for merry company: there were few people he could wish to 
meet, and many he would not meet; and ere he gave any in- 
dication of his presence, he walked along the path before the 
windows and looked in, to ascertain who were the guests 
within. Before him , with his back to the casement, the neat 
white dimity curtain of which was not drawn, appeared the 
tall, powerful frame of Lockwood himself, while a bowl of 
smoking punch stood upon the table before him, and his hand 
was stretched out, armed with a curious, old-fashioned ladle, 
which he was dipping in the fragrant compound, to supply the 
glass which another person opposite was holding out towards 
him. In the face of that other person, which was turned to- 
wards the window, Chandos instantly recognized the hand- 
some but too delicate features of Faber. Lockwood filled the 
glass to -the brim, and then raised his own , already full, ex- 
claiming so loud that the words were heard without, '^Here 's 
to him, then. Health to our good brother Chandos: may 
God grant him his rights , and send confusion to those who 
would wrong him I " 

Chandos waited to hear no more, but approaching the door 
of the house, was about to ring the bell. A peal of laughter, 
not from Lockwood's lips, though with a far more joyous 
sound than he had ever before heard those of Faber utter, 
made the visitor pause for a moment; and then with a sudden 
and somewhat impatient movement, he lifted the latch, and 
entered unannounced. 

CHAPTER XLI. 

As Chandos extended one hand to Faber and the other to 
Lockwood, he remarked that the cheek of the former was a 
good deal flushed , and his eye more bright and sparkling than 
usual. The bowl of strong punch on the table was nearly 
empty, and the deduction was evident. Lockwood*s strong 
head and strong frame had resisted the effects of his pota- 
tions; but Faber, though not at all drunk, was a good deal 
excited. ^ 
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«WdiCome, welcome back!'' said Lockwood. "I was 
just going to write you a letter, ending after Mrs. Penelope's 
fashion — *Nil mihi reseribas attamen ipse veni." You have 
come at the very nick of time, Chandos; for here Mr. Faber 
has been telling me things which prove that your father was 
not so unkindly negligent of you as you have supposed." 

*/For that, I am thankful," answered Chandos , "even if 
no other result take place. What is it, Faber? Let me hear." 

Lockwood's eyes were fixed upon the countenance of the 
young man to whom Mr. Winslow spoke ; and he saw the 
timid , hesitating look , which was its habitual expression , steal 
over it again. "Come, Faber, you and Chandos finish the 
jpunch between you," he said; "I have had enough." 

"And so have I too," answered Faber. But he sufiered 
Lockwood to fill his glass again , and drank it ofi* at once. The 
effect was quick. He reflected, perhaps, that what he had 
just said he could not unsay ; and at all events, the punch gave 
him courage to repeat it. The manner was difiuse and circum- 
locutory, it is true; and where there was an opportunity of 
putting anything in a doubtful manner, by a change in the 
mood of the verb , from the direct indicative to the potential, 
he never failed to do so ; but the substance of the story was as 
follows. — "He had seen, read, and copied," he said, "the 
will, to which the memorandum found by Mr. Roberts re-r 
ferred. The late Sir Harry Winslow, who had ordered him 
to copy it, had kept the transcript; but he recollected the 
whole particulars. To himself, an annuity of four hundred a 
year had been left, chargeable upon the Winslow Abbey 
estate. The whole of th&t property, with the Abbey and all 
that it contained, had been left to Chandos, The Elmsly 
property had been assigned to his brother, as well as the whole 
personal property, with the exception of four thousand 
pounds to Lockwood, in lieu of all other claims, and a few 
legacies to servants." 

There the young man paused ; and Lockwood, after having 
given him a little time to proceed, \i\i^^\^%^^^^% ^xQUumedi 
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*^ Go on, Mr. Faber ; you have not half done I Remember about 
the burning of the will." 

**I did not say he burned the will," cried Faber, turning 
white; *^I only said he burned a good many papers just after 
Sir Harry*8 death. I saw him, as I was looking oat of my 
window at £lmsly , which is just in the comer, near the strong- 
room. Whatthey were, I donotknow." 

**Then he burned papers in the strong-room?" said 
Chandos. 

"Yes, Mr. Winslow," replied Faber, "that he certainly 
did. Three or four, I saw him burn, with a great iron chest 
open before him; he held them to the candle one after the 
other, and then threw them down on the stone floor, and 
watched them till they went out. But, mind, I do not know 
what they were. I never said that any one of them was the 
wUl." 

' "Of course, you could not do so, Faber," replied Chandos ; 
"for I know the position of the two rooms well; and you could 
not at that distance see what the papers were." 

"No, I could not see," reiterated Faber. 

"Nevertheless," said Chandos, gravely, "what you did see^ 
<ind what you do know, is so important , that I must request to 
have it in writing." 

"Oh no, indeed, I cannot, Mr. Winslow," said the young 
man, very pale, "Why, if Sir William Winslow were to know) 
what would happen ? You will not ask me, I am sure." 

" Be quite sure , Faber, not only that I will ask ; but that I 
will insist," answered Chandos , with a frown. " Let me have 
pen and ink, Lockwood, and we will have this down at once. 
My good friend , you have no choice. You have made a state-* 
ment this night which you will soon have to repeat in a court 
of justice. Now your fault, Faber, is timidity: that timidity 
might lead you to gloss over or attempt to conceal facts in 
court, which would be speedily wrung from you by cross-* 
examination, and you would be put to shame. But by insisting 
upon your signing the account you have given, I guard you 
against yourself; for you will have no motive for hesitation or 
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concealment. You must there state what you have hei^ 
stated, without a consideration of the consequences.'* 

** I cannot, indeed I cannot,*' exclaimed Faber, trembling 
violently. 

''Faber, I insist," replied Chandos; "I did not think that 
you, whom I have so often befriended, so often protected, 
would refuse to do a simple act of justice in my favour, out of 
regard for a man comparatively a stranger to you. Write 
down his words, Lockwood, as well as you can recollect them. 
They shall then be read over to him, that he may sign them.*' 

"Oh, Mr. Winslow, I did not think you would do this,'* 
cried Faber ; "you know what a terrible man Sir William is." 

"Write, Lockwood, write," cried Chandos, his lip slightly 
curling with contempt. But Faber started up from the table, 
saying in a more resolute tone than he had hitherto used, "It is 
of no use, I will not sign it, I will go." 

Chandos, however, threw himself between him and the 
door, locked it, and took out the key. "Your pardon, Mr. 
Faber," he said; "you do not go. You stay here, and sign 
the statement you have just made, or if you go, you go in 
custody." 

"In custody? " exclaimed the young man, his eyes staring 
wildly with fear. 

"Yes, Sir," answered Chandos; "in custody, on a charge 
of being accessory to the destruction of my father's wUl^ 
which , allow me to tell you , is a felony. Sir William Winslow 
may be a very violent man , but you will find that his brother is 
a very resolute one." 

"Oh, Mr. Winslow, lam sure you would not do such a 
thing," cried Faber. 

"You will see in two minutes," replied Chandos sternly. 
"When Lockwood has finished the paper, you shall have your 
choice. You either sign it, or he fetches a constable. In the 
mean while, sit down; for I am in no humour to be trifled 
with." 

The young man cast himself on his chair, covering his eyes 
with hia band, Lockwood wrote Tvg)\^^\ voAm ^hout ten 
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ninntes the short statement he drew up was finished. He 
then read it aloud , pausing upon each sentence; and Chandos, 
satisfied that it was substantially the same as the account 
HichFaber had himself given, placed it before him, saying, 
''There is pen and ink.'* 

The young man hesitated for more than a minute; and then 
Chandos withdrew the paper from before him, and turned to 
Lockwood , saying coldly, "Fetch the constable, Lockwood, I 
will guard him till you return." 

"Stop, stop," cried Faber; "I will sign it. Only give me a 
little time. You should have put in, that I was accidentally 
looking out of my window that night." 

"Put it in yourself above," answered Lockwood, handing 
him the pen. 

Faber took it, and made the alteration he proposed; then 
paused and hesitated again, but in the end wrote his name 
rapidly at the bottom. 

"And now, Faber," said Chandos, laying his hand kindly 
on his shoulder, "you will yourself have more peace of mind. 
Depend upon it, the only way to preserve a man's dignity of 
character, his peace, and self-respect, is to do what he knows 
is right, perfectly careless of consequences. You were aware 
that I had been wronged. You had the means of assisting me 
to regain my right, and that, by only making a declaration 
which you were bound in honour and justice to make. You 
should, indeed, have made it before; but I forgive your not 
having done so, because I know you are afraid of a man whose 
violence gives him anything but a claim to respect." 

"Why I should gain more than lose," said the weak young 
man, bursting into tears; "if you could prove this other will, 
I should have two hundred a year more than by the other; so 
you must see it was not my own interest I was consulting, Mr. 
Winslow." 

"No, you were consulting nothing but your fears, Faber," 
said Chandos ; "and those fears of Sir William Winslow, depend 
upon it, are quite vain and foolish. He has no power over you; 
he can do nought to injure you.' 
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" How I sliall ever meet him again , when hei conies hackV I 
Xnow not/* answered Faber, with a melancholy shake of the 
head. 

*^He is back already," replied Chandos; "at least, lam 
told so." 

The young man started off his chair at this announcement, 
Actually as if some one had fired a pistol at him ; but while he 
was gazing in Mr. Win8low*s face with a look of terror almost 
ludicrous, some one shook the door of Lockwood*s house, and 
Faber darted away into the inner room, as if he thought that it 
could be none other than the man he so much dreaded, 

" Who is there ? " asked Lockwood. 

"It is I, Sir,^' answered the voice of Garbett, the keeper; 
and, at a sign from Chandos, Lockwood opened the door, 
flaying, "What is it, Garbett?" 

The man started- at beholding Chandos Winslow, and ex- 
claimed, "Bless me, Sir, is that you? Well, Sir, I am glad to 
see you, now I know who you are. Why I taught you to shoot 
when you were a young lad at Eton." 

"I am very glad to see you," answered Chandos ; " but yon 
wanted to tell Lockwood something " 

"Why, Sir, it is a night of surprises," said Garbett: "your 
brother, Sir William, arrived at the Abbey about an hour ago. 
We have been looking for Mr. Faber everywhere , and can't 
find him ; and so he sent me down to tell Mr. Lockwood that 
he wants so see him." 

"If he wants me, he must come down to seek me," said 
Lockwood, bluntly. "I want nothing with him ; and therefore 
shall n5t go near him. Just tell him what I say, Garbett. 
He knows me well enough, and won't expect any civil 
messages." 

While Lockwood had been giving this answer, Chandos 
Winslow had remained with his arms crossed upon his chest, 
his teeth set fast, and his lips compressed. There was a great 
struggle going on in his breast. The feelings of indignation 
which had been raised against his brother were very strong. 
Ne did not comprehend that it w«y& viudictive pride, rather 
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than avarice, which had made Sir William Winslow destroy his 
father's will — the desire of triumphing over, and trampling 
upon, a brother who had offended him, rather than the love of 
mere money; he called the transaction pitiful, as well as base; 
and when Garbett entered, Chandos was resolved, without 
pause, to expose the whole in a court of justice, at all risks* 
3ut, as the man spoke, gentler emotions arose — feelings 
strong, though tender. He remembered early days. He 
hesitated, though he did not yield. He asked himself, "Is 
there not a middle course?" and before the keeper could 
reply to Lockwood, he said aloud, "I will go up to him my- 
self;" and he moved towards the door. 

'* Think twice, think twice,'* satd Lockwood, laying his 
hand uppn his arm. 

"No; I am resolved," said Chandos, in a sad, but deter* 
mined tone. " We will meet once more as brothers, before we 
meet as adversaries. I will forget for the time there is ought 
within his bosom but kindred blood , and a brother's spirit. I 
will entreat , I will persuade, I will argue, as a last resource be- 
fore I am driven to menace and to act. I will try what reason 
will do, in order to escape a course, the results of which I 
dread to think of." 

"Well," said Lockwood ; "well, it is the right way ; but he 
does not deserve it, and no good will come of it." 

Chandos made no reply, but walked out into the park, and 
took his way, with a quick step, towards the Abbey. 

" We had better go after him at once, Grarbett,"said Lock- 
wood ; " there is no knowing what may follow. They are both 
sharp spirits ; and I should not wonder if there were blood 
shed." 

"Lord, Mr. Lockwood, I hope not," cried the keeper; 
"but let us be after him, then; for it is as well to be near to 
part them in case of need." 

"It might be difficult to part them," answered Lockwood; 
"but come along;" and taking up his hat, he accompanied the 
keeper into the park, leaving Faber, still trembling with 
apprehension^ in the inner room of the cottage. 
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CHAPTER XLU. 

In the large drawing-room at Winslow Abbey, with four 
tallow candles on the table, to give some light to its great 
extent, stood Sir William Winslow, his brow heayy with 
thought, his cheek pale, and his eye haggard with anxiety. 
The gloomy room, the faded hangings of dall crimson Yclvet, 
which seemed to drink in all the rays of light and give none 
back again, the many memories with which the place was 
stored, the solitary aspect of the nearly deserted mansion, the 
melancholy sighing of the wind through its coarts and cor- 
ridors, tended not to raise the spirit in a heart already 
depressed by crime. He had sent his valet to Elmsly , glad to 
be freed from his oppressive presence, and had come on 
alone, full of bitter and even angry fancies. The worm that 
never dies was in his heart, the fire that cannot be quenched 
consumed his brain. He had given way to an intemperate 
burst of passion at not finding Faber there waiting to receiving 
him , though the young man knew not of his coming ; but when 
he had sent Garbett out to findLockwood, and he remained 
alone in that wide room, his feelings became more gloomy 
and less fierce, his heart sunk , to think of what he was, and of 
what he might yet become. ' 

The memories of pleasant childhood, too , of innocence, if 
not of peace, (for he had been turbulent from his infancy,) 
came back in mournful contrast with the present, when peace 
and innocence were gone together, when nought remained but 
bitter anxiety , and corroding fear, and dark remorse. It was 
well nigh despair he felt. 

Yet there was something like a gleam of sunshine upon the 
long, long past which made him fix his eyes by preference 
upon it. He thought of the young days when he had sported 
in that room, piled up the chairs into castles, or built himself 
houses with the sofa cushions. He saw his father's stately 
form stand gazing at him with pride ; he beheld his mother sit 
and watch him with affection^ \xq ku^w that both had looked 
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forward with expectation of high things to his futnre career; 
he asked himself where were these hopes? how were they 
fulfilled? Gone, gone, with those days of childhood, with 
those innocent sports, with the calm of infancy, with the 
fleeting ills of bo}rhood. Gone for ever — a bar between them 
and fruition, which no repentance could ever remove, nore^ 
formation ever do away. 

He took a candle from the table , and held it up to the large 
picture of his mother, gazing earnestly upon features which 
had almost faded from memory. Suddenly his eye fell upon 
a ticket in the comer, marked, "Lot 60; " and he exclaimed, 
*'Good God! was I going to sell that? No, that must not be 
sold!" And taking the ticket, he tore it from the frame. 

The next instant there was a timid knock at the door, and 
he said, in a milder voice than usual, "Come in.** 

It was the keeper Garbett's wife, with something like a 
letter in her hand ; which, advancing many curtsies, she pre- 
sented to Sir William. 

"Who was it gave you this?" asked the baronet, taking a 
curiously folded piece of vellum from her hand. 

"A strange -looking man. Sir," she said? "gave it in at the 
door : more like a corpse than a living man. " 

, "You may go," said Sir William Winslow, without opening 
the letter, which he conceived to be some law paper, con- 
nected perhaps with the relations regarding property between 
his brother and himself; and when she was gone he paused a 
moment, in thought. Whatever were his meditations, they 
ended by his exclaiming, "No! Curse me if he shall! It is 
unfair and unjust. I am the eldest son ; and he had no right 
to have it. I will fight it out to the last penny I have.** 

As he spoke, he tore open the letter hastily. What was his 
surprise to find that the few lines it contained were written in 
blood -red ink, and in a fine, clear, steady female hand. He 
held it to the candle and read the following words : — 

" William Winslow, alive or dead, meet me on Thursday at 
your father's grave in the church-yard of Elmsly , at midnight. 
Fail not, or I will come to fetch you. "Susan Grey.** 

A Whim J and its Comequencei* '^ 
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He let the parchment fall from his hand , and gazed at it as 
it lay upon the floor with a wild and straining eye. No one 
had scoffed more loudly at all superstitions >- no one in his life 
and conduct had shown a more practical contempt for the 
very idea of supernatural visitations. But his nerves were 
shaken by remorse and apprehension. Terror and anxiety 
had enlisted fancy on their side. He knew the hand-writing 
well; he believed that no one was aware of his return to Eng- 
land ; he thought that the hand which must have traced those 
lines had long been consigned to the grave. Hardihood , and 
firmness, and the powers of reason, gave way together; and 
the fierce, firm, proud Sir William Winslow, trembled in every 
limb. He called it a fraud — an absurd, a ludicrous invention, 
an idle deceit, a scheme only fit to frighten a child. But yet 
he gazed upon the parchment, yet his limbs shook; notwith- 
standing every efibrt, yet his heart sunk; and he thought of the 
injured and the dead; he thought of his violated promises, his 
unfeeling abandonment, his brutal repulse of the prayer for 
mercy and support; and he felt , ay, he felt in the heart of the 
spirit, that if ever the dead are permitted to revisit earth and 
warn those who have wronged them of approaching retribu- 
tion, his was a case in which such an awful interruption of the 
ordinary laws that govern all things might well take place: in 
short, that he had called upon himself a special curse, and 
might well expect a special punishment. 

Ere he could nerve himself to throw off* the first dark im- 
pression, the door opened suddenly; and with a fearful start 
Sir William Winslow sank into a chair. The next instant his 
brother stood before him. 

"What brings you here?" cried the baronet, recovering 
himself the ne*xt moment ; "what brings you to this house? I 
thought. Sir, we had parted not to meet again." 

"You were mistaken, Sir William," answered Chandos, 
shutting the door behind him. "Events have taken place 
since we parted which Tetidet owr me^tln^ a^ain necessary. 
When I left you, I told youl-^oxA^iies^T «ii.\«t >jwst \ssjisiasik 
again; but in coming hithev I oiAy tom^XaxK^ ^^\^r 
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**Your own I" exclaimed Sir William ; "what do you mean ? 
Have you gone mad?" 

"Far from it, my brother," answered Chandos , taking a 
chair and seating himself before him; "let us not begin, 
William, with violence and altercation. What may result 
from our conversation, God knows; but let, it, at all events, 
commence with calmness. That I bear you no ill will, you 
ought to feel ; for when your life was in my power I spared it: 
nay, I spare it still. ' ' 

"It is false," cried Sir William Winslow; "you have no 
power over my life; you never have had. It was your own 
was in danger." 

Chandos commanded himself: "You are very foolish to 
believe," he said, "that deeds such as you have done, can ever 
be done in perfect secrecy^ Two words spoken by me at my 
trial for your crime , would have brought forward such a mass 
of evidence against you , that by no subtlety could you have 
escaped. I saw you strike the blow — ay, and repeat it, as the 
old man fell ; but my testimony would have been of little avail, 
perhaps, unless corroborated. But corroboration was not 
wanting. There were other eyes that saw you go down with 
him ; there were other ears that heard your angry words ; there 
were those too who saw you return ; there were persons who 
watched your agitation, and your wild whirling conversation, 
and drew the right deduction. But, more than all, in your 
case there was a motive for the deed , which explained all , and 
rendered it more horrible. Shall I tell you what that motive 
was?" 

Sir William Winslow sat silent, with his eyes bent down 
upon the iloor; and after a pause, Chandos went on. "You 
learned that night, that your victim had discovered you had 
burnt your father's will to wrong your brother; he taxed you 
with it; and you killed him I — Be silent 1 — Do not deny it; 
but listen to me. I have the proofs, strong and speaking 
proofs, of the crime with which he charged you, as well as of 
the other. I know every item of the wiW, ^«i.c^i\^^wi7j "Ocv^S^* 
contaiaed; iudlibnow; moreover, what is oi ^t^«A.et vos^^^sXaJsv^^ 
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still — the very moment, and the very place at which you 
destroyed it. Shalll tell you where and when? In the strong 
room at Elmsly , on the night after my father's death. Alone, 
and with the door closed, you thought no eyes saw you; hut 
you were mistaken. Everything that you did was observed 
by one competent to bear witness of the facts, and I now ask 
you, William Winslow, whether you will drive me to bring 
forward that witness in a court of justice? For, of one thing be 
perfectly assured, that Winslow Abbey shall not be sold ; and 
that you shall do me justice, either voluntarily, or by com- 
pulsion.*' 

He spoke slowly ; and during the time that he did speak his 
brother's hardy and resolute spirit had leisure to recover 
itself, and prepare for resistance, 

"You are violent, I see, as ever. But let me inform you that 
you are mistaken — mistaken, first, as to your facts, and 
secondly as to the person you have to deal with. Do you not 
know, Sir," he continued, changing his Whole manner, and 
assuming the stem and overbearing tone more natural to him; 
"do you not know that I am not a man to be bullied or insulted 
with impunity?" 

"I neither bully nor insult you. Sir William Winslow," 
replied his brother ; "I tell you plain and undeniable facts. I 
do so in order that you may spare yourself and me the pain of 
forcing me, much against my will, to compel the concession of 
my just demands." 

" And pray what are your sweet -demands?" asked Sir Wil- 
liam Winslow, with his lip curling. 

"The execution of my father's last will," answered 
Chandos. "If your memory fail you as to the particulars, I 
can refresh it from a paper in my pocket." 

A momentary shade of hesitation appeared upon the face 
of Sir William Winslow ; but it passed away again immediately, 
and he answered boldly, "The only will, Sir, that your 
father lefl has been proved, and is in course of execution. 
In that I find no right or title given to you to interfere with the 
disposal of Winslow Abbeys and I rather imagine you will 
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think twice, before you afford the world the disgraceful 
spectacle of a younger brother attempting to dispossess the 
elder of bis patrimonial property." 

"You did not go to Elmsly , I perceive, Sir William," said 
Chandos, **or you would have discovered, before now, that 
such.calculations upon my forbearance are erroneous. When 
you do go there, you will find a notice in due form, not to 
proceed with the pretended sale of that which is not yours ; 
and probably a letter from Lord Overton, to tell you that he 
has received my protest against the whole transaction between 
you and him, regarding Winslow Abbey." 

"You have not done it," cried Sir William, starting up. 

"You are mistaken; I have!" replied Chandos, firmly; 
"I have taken the first step in a course which I will tread un- 
remittingly to the end — if I am driven to do so. But I beg of 
you, I beseech you, to think of the consequences, and to 
spare me the pain. Remember, I entreat, what must be 
proved in the course of such a suit. I shall have to prove," 
he continued, "that poor Roberts discovered in the drawer 
of the library here , a memorandum in my father's own hand- 
writing, of having given a signed copy of the will to you. 
I shall have to prove, by the same witnesses, who were pre- 
sent when that memorandum was found, that he came over 
in haste to Northferry , to bear me the important information ; 
and that he was murdered before he reached me. I shall have 
to prove that he believed that you had burned the will : per- 
haps I shall have to prove; also, that he told you so as yon 
fitood together by the fish-pond at Northferry, the moment 
before his death." 

His voice sunk almost to a whisper as he spoke ; and a livid 
paleness spread over Sir William Winslow*s face. 

Chandos thought he had produced some effect, and he 
went on more eagerly. "Oh, William!" he said, "consider, 
and do what is right; for the sake of our father's and our 
mother's memory ; for the sake of the honour of our name and 
race— for your own sake, if not for mine, do me justice. 
Remember, O remember, that even to save my own life I 
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would not peril yours ; that I abandoned and would not use 
the plain, straightforward defence which would have freed 
me from danger, and anxiety in a moment; that I would not 
be a witness against a brother; that I would not bring an ac- 
cusation against you, even to cast the burden from myself — 
an accusation which, once made, would have been supported 
by a thousand other facts — by the testimony of her who heard 
you speaking with poor Roberts, by the testimony of those 
who saw you walking with him, by the evidence of the man 
who witnessed your return to the house , by that of your 
own servants , who must have seen things which could leave 
no doubt." 

Sir William sank into his chair again , and grasped the arm 
tight, but made no answer. 

'^Remember that I forbore," continued Chandos; **and 
do me simple justice. But hear why I forbore: — I believed 
that you struck the fatal blow under the influence of blind and 
head-long passion; but I knew that a jury would not take that 
into account, when they found the crime committed tended 
to cover another crime. I think so still: I do believe, I do 
trust that with time for thought, that with any pause for con- 
sideration, you would not deliberately have brought that old 
man*s gray hair to the dust, even to hide the wrong that yon 
did me." 

"I did you no wrong," muttered Sir William Winslow; 
**this is my patrimonial inheritance. You have no right 
to it." 

"You know at this moment," answered Chandos; "that 
my father lefl it to me , because he was well aware that you do 
not value it as I do." 

Sir William Winslow set his teeth hard, and said from 
between them, in a low, bitter voice, "You shall never pos- 
sess it!" 

"Is that your last word upon the subject," asked Chandos. 
Sir William Winslow nodded V\% V^^d, and answered, 
slowly and deliberately , " TVve \erj \«^s\.?' 

*'Then there is no resource;' a«:\d W^ ^^^w^^ %^^^'«a».W 
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in a tone more of sadness than irritation; and taming to the 
door he left the room. 

A few steps down the corridor, he found Lockwood and 
the keeper standing together , silent ; but he was too much 
agitated by all that had taken place to think of the motives 
which brought them there. 

''Come, Lockwood," he said, in a low voice; '4t is all in 
vain. He will yield to no inducements. Where is Faber? " 

"Down at my house still,*' answered Lockwood; "he is 
not likely to come out , for he is as timid as a hare.** , 

" He had better not see my brother any more till after the 
trial,** answered Chandps. *'I must go down and speak with 
him;'* and walking hastily away with Lockwood, he left the 
Abbey and crossed the park. 

When they entered the little front room in Lockwood's 
house, they found everything exactly as they had left it, ex- 
cept, indeed, that the unsnufied candles had guttered down 
nearly into the sockets. When they came to try the inner 
door, however, in search of Faber, they found it locked; 
and it was only when the young man heard the voices of 
Chandos and his half-brother calling to him, that he ventured 
to speak or come forth. Even then he was in a terrible state 
of agitation; and his first words were, "Oh, Mr. Winslow, 
I cannot, 1 dare not go up to the Abbey, or see your 
brother.** 

"I do not think it necessary or right that you should," 
replied Chandos. "You had better come with me to the little 
village inn , and go over with me to S — to-morrow. You can 
thence write to Sir William, informing him that you have 
made up your mind to tell the whole truth regarding the will.*' 

"I won't date the letter," said Faber; "and if you stay 
long at S— , depend upon it he will come over, and find 
us out." 

Sad as he was, Chandos could not refrain a smile; but he 
replied, "Do not be alarmed, I will take care no harm hap- 
pens to yoa. Moreover, I shall only Tem«Awm% — ^^^«^ 
hours with my Bolicitor, I shall then evV^x^x ^Q Vi^\siJ^ n*^^ 
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the house of poor Mr. Roberts, as I anderstaod his coasin, 
who is his executor, has taken up his abode there for thef time, 
or shall return to Northfeny , as I find advisable. But if I go 
to Elmsly, I will not ask you to go with me. Now, Lock- 
wood, I think I will set out for the inn; but you had better 
either come over with Us now, or join us early to-morrow 
morning; for there is much I wish to say to you, and your 
presence, too, may be needed at S — .*' 

"I will come now," said Lockwood; ''there is no use of 
losing time. Carpediem, master Cbandos. Only let me leave 
my place safe ; for these candles have been dropping perpen- 
diculars top long.'* 

Thus saying, he bolted the windows in both the rooms, 
shut and locked the front door, extinguished the lights , and 
then led his two guests out by the back door into the lane ' 
which ran under the park wall.. 

The walk through the narrow and tortuous roads passed 
nearly in silence; for Chandos was sad, as well as thoughtful; 
and Lockwood, though somewhat curious to know what had 
taken place between the brothers, did not like to inquire, 
especially in the presence ofFaber. Nor was it a subject on 
which Chandos could venture to speak. He saw and knew 
that Lockwood entertained suspicions in regard to his bro- 
ther's share in the death of poor Roberts, which were but 
too just; but he could not tell him the words which had 
passed between himself and Sir William Winslow, without 
confirming those suspicions — without converting them into 
certainties. He did not choose to do so. He had resolved 
indeed to let events take their course; to claim his own boldly; 
and if discovery and destruction fell on him who opposed his 
right, to let it fall; but not by any spontaneous act of his to 
move the tottering rock which hung impending over a bro- 
ther's head. 

They arrived at the inn; they sat down in a small, neat, 
cheerful room; but still they remained silent, till at length 
Faber rose, saying he was tired, and would go to bed. As 
soon as he had retired, Chandos saw questions hanging upon 
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Lockwood's lips ; but he stopped them at once in his usual 
bold and decided way. 

''Ask nothing, Lockwood,*' he said, before the other 
spoke. **My brother is resolute: so am I. What passed 
between us must rest between us. My plan at present is to 
go over to S — ; and after seeing my solicitor there, to pro- 
ceed with him perhaps to Elmsly, where I hope to find some 
confirmation of the facts of my case. Indeed there may b€, 
not unlikely, a draft of the will. You must make a formal 
statement of all you know regarding the memorandum; we 
must induce Faber to do the same ; and when we have col*> 
lected all the information which is to be procured, I will lay it 
before counsel, and proceed as they advise. Let us now td 
bed ; for I would fain set out to-morrow as soon ailer dawn as 
possible; for this is a business in which no time must be lost." 



CHAPTER XLin. 

''Hist! hist!" cried a small voice, as Chandos Winslow 
was walking along in the cool of the early morning, with 
Lockwood on one side and Faber on the other, towards the 
nearest place to Winslow Abbey where post-horses were to be 
obtained. They were in the wood, clothing the side of the 
hill through which he had passed on the preceding evening; 
and though the path was wide, and the trees far apart, with 
no underwood, he looked about in vain for the body whence 
the sounds proceeded. Still, however, the voice cried, 
''Hist! histl" and in a minute after, a boy slid down the 
boll of one of the large trees, and, running forward, sprang 
afiectionately into Chandos*s arms. 

"Why, Tim, my little man, you here?" cried the young 
gentleman. " How came you to be playing truant so far from 
Northferry?" 

"I am not playing truant," replied the boy. "My mother 
took me; because she said that it should be me who served 
you, and good old General Tracy. She wants to see you 
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very much; bat would not go away. You will find her on 
there ; but I must go up the tree again to look out.** 

'* Is she before the cottage , a quarter of a mile on ? " asked 
Chandos. 

**No, no!'* said the boy. "Go forward till you see a 
straw on the branches, on the lefl; then you will come to two 
others, and then to three. Whistle where the three straws 
are, and she '11 come. Good bye, good bye!" and running 
away again, he climbed up the tree like a squirrel. 

"He 's a nice lad," said Lockwood : " 't is a pity ! " — but 
he lefl tJie what unexplained, and the party walked on, looking 
carefully on the left for the signs which the boy had mentioned. 
The first straw, however, must have escaped their notice ; for 
they came to the two , without having perceived it'; and the 
three were found not far on. But Chandos had no occasion 
to give the signal; for he had hardly seen the place, when 
Sally Stanley was before him. She looked worn and ill ; but 
her large, dark eyes had lost none of their wild lustre; and 
she exclaimed as soon as she beheld him, "Ah I you have 
come : I knew you would come. Fate would have it so. And 
you too, Lockwood: you are a hard man; but you do not 
mean ill. But, who is this white-faced thing? and what is 
he fit for?" 

She looked full at Faber as she spoke ; but Lockwood took 
upon him to reply, saying, "Ay, my good girl, I *m not so 
hard, perhaps, as you think: you made me savage with your 
strange ways. After all, ,you were right in the main; and if 
you had not stopped me, I should have spoilt all: but you 
should have told me what you were about; for how could I 
tell? However, I am sorry for what I said. I did not mean to 
act so harshly, and was sorry for it before I had gone half a 
mile." "Enough, enough," answered the woman: "we all 
do things we are sorry for; — / 1 have done many. But you 
should have stayed to listen, and I would have told you all." 

"You had plenty of time to tell me before that," answered 
Lockwood, who did not like any one to have the last word 
with bhn, "But we were both a bit wrong; you for keeping 
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me, when you had no right, without any explanation; and I 
for hitting you upon a sore place, without sufBcient cause: so 
let us forget and forgive*" 

"So be it ! '* answered Sally Stanly. "You have no trust or 
faith; but that is your nature/' 

"How the devil should I have trust or faith in a set of 
gipsey ragamuffins, who take me by the throat, and make a 
prisoner of me, without why or wherefore? " exclaimed Lock- 
wood. " I am a plain man , and will listen to reason , when it 
is given me; but I don't like force; and will resist it to my 
dying day, my lass : so don't meddle with me any more ; or 
if you do, tell me why." 

"Do not let us lose time in recurring to the past," said 
Chandos. "Your son tells me, Sally, that you wish to speak 
with me ; and to say truth, I wish much to speak with you : but 
it must be alone. Tell me now, what you are about here , if it 
be not a secret; for, to say truth, I have some suspicions that 
I — or rather those I love are interested therein." 

"I am about that, in which you must help," said the 
woman. "I was sure you would come; and yet, like a fool, 
I doubted, and had up our own people to do the work if you 
did not arrive. But they are rude hands ; and though we have 
our own rules, they may be rough with the man. They will 
not peach — they will not give him up; but they might break 
his bones, or worse. You two shall do it ; but you must pro- 
mise to observe our laws, and not betray him." 

"I really do not clearly comprehend you," said Chandos. 
"Before I make any promise, I must know fully what it im- 
plies." 

"Stay, stay: I will go and talk to the men," said Sally 
Stanley; and without waiting for reply, she darted in amongst 
the trees. She was absent about ten minutes ; and from time 
to time, Chandos could hear the murmur of speaking voices. 
Neither he nor his companions uttered a word ; for they had 
thoughts in plenty; but they did not listen; and Lockwood 
whistled a tune in an under tone, as if to pass the time. He did 
not know that he was whistling. At length , Sally Stanley re- 
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turned, and standing in the midst of the three, she said, '^ First 
and foremost, you must all promise me that this man shall go 
free, if he does what is right, and restores what he has taken 
wrongfully." 

" You speak ever in riddles ," replied Chandos. "I know 
not of whom you speak." 

"Never mind," answered the woman : "it is a rule with us* 
not to betray any one to that which you call justice — which no 
one should know better than yourself, is always injustice. You 
must promise, that whoever and whatever he is, you will not 
give him up to the vile instruments of your bad laws. You may 
use the threat to frighten him; but you must do no more. 
I have a certain power over those who are round me ; for I 
know more than they do ; I see further than they do , far as 
they can see. But that power has a boundary, and they will 
resist. If you do not promise, and keep your promise, you 
will repent it." 

"I always keep my promise, when it is given," answered 
Chandos; "but I tell you fairly, that if this man be, as I 
suspect, the person who has so basely defrauded Mr. Tracy, 
he shall not escape out of England without restoring the pro- 
perty he has attempted to carry off." 

"Then, do your worst," said Sally Stanley, with a laugh; 
" Go and take him , if you can ! I tell you , Chandos Winslow, 
that it will require more skill and power than you possess even 
to speak with him. One more such word as you have spoken, 
and I hold my tongue for ever on the means of catching him. 
Do not think that you can deal \iglth me in such sort. For your 
sake , and for the sake of the old man who has befriended my 
poor boy, I have watched and laboured; but I will not be 
made a reproach among the people that are now my people. 
You must promise , or I give you no assistance. If I give you 
no assistance, all your strength and foolish wisdom are vain. 
In ten hours from this moment he will be beyond your reach. 
The wind is in his ship's sail; the sea coast is but eight hours 
distant; and you may fret yourself in vain, if you lose the 
present moment for the great object you have before you." 
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** Promise, promise r' saad Lockwood. "It is better to 
have the deer less theumbles, than by refusing the keeper's 
fee to lose the buck.'* 

"I aih quite "willing to promise/' answered Chandos, "that 
if he restores Mr. Tracy's property, I will make no attempt to 
stay him. I am not a thieftaker ; and though I believe it would 
be but right to give him up to justice, and to inquire into many 
of his acts more strictly; yet, as I owe all knowledge of his 
abode to you , my good woman , I am ready so far to abide by 
your conditions. But stilly I say, if he do not give up 
Mr. Tracy's property, I will not let him go." 

"You must bargain with him for that," replied the woman; 
"he has got an advantage over a man, who, like all others, has 
been seeking advantages over his fellows. There are some 
advantages within your law; some beyond it: but, your laws 
are nothing to us ; and he has only done what many of our own 
people would do, but in another way. When cheat robs cheat, 
it is all fair. This Tracy wanted to gain great wealth ; some 
one must lose — nay, many must lose — to swell his fortune. 
Then comes a bolder rogue , and says, * What you intended to 
gain, I will pocket.' Who can blame the man for being as 
greedy as his employer? But all this is foolish babble. If you 
will promise , you shall have him in your power in ten minutes ; 
if not, you may follow your own courseV' 

"Well, I promise," said Chandos, after some considera- 
tion, "only to use the opportunity you give me to make a 
bargain with him for the restoration of the shares. Will that 
satisfy you?" 

** Yes ," replied the woman ; "but there are more things to 
be thought of. Come hither apart with me«" And leading 
Chandos a few steps into the wood, she remained -for several 
minutes in eager conversation with him. 

" That is but fair," hcsaid , as they came back ; " I will do 
all that; but the people must wait for a few days." 

"That they will do readily, on your word," replied Sally 
Stanley ; "now I will send them away. You three stay here a 
moment; and mind, do everything very silently.' 
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In about five minutes she returned alone, and made a sign 
to Chandos to follow, which he did, with Lockwood and 
Faber, through a narrow path amongst the trees, only wide 
enough to admit the passage of one person at a time. It wound 
in and out considerably ; but the direct distance from the spot 
where they held their conference, to the top of the bank, un- 
der which Chandos had found the old tinker on the preceding 
night , could not be more than a hundred yards. I have before 
mentioned that the top of the bank was thickly covered with 
trees and underwood; but when the party reached the top, 
Chandos could perceive that the path they were then following 
took a turn through the bushes , and then descended in a side- 
long manner to the road below. The cottage , with all the 
windows still shut, was clearly to be seen through the 
branches; and pointing to it with her hand, Sally Stanley 
whispered, '* You will have to wait a while. Keep quite still 
and silent till you see the door opened; then down like light- 
ning, and in.'* 

**She will shut the door as soon as she sees us,*' answered 
Chandos, in the same tone. 

"I will provide for that,** replied the woman; and after 
cautioning Lockwood and Faber to be still, she left them on 
their watch. 

For nearly half-an-hour they remained without seeing any 

movement of human life upon the road or in the cottage ; and 

Faber asked Chandos, in a nervous whisper, if what they were 

about was legal. The only reply was an injunction to silence ; 

and the moment after the two upper windows of the cotti^e 

were opened, and then the two lower ones. The maid next 

put her head out, and looked round on every side, then drew 

it in again, and pulled down the sash. Two or three minutes 

after a boy was seen coming along the road, dressed in a blue 

smock-frock and leathern leggings, with a white jug full of 

milk in his hand. For some moments , so complete was the 

disguise, that Chandos himself did not recognise Tim Stanley; 

but the boy at length gave a g\ance\Ji^W«w^^VJafc\^^^lv2iv^ 

^ank, and then approached l\ie \\Vi^^ ©^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^asj,^ 
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garden. He tried it with his hand , apparently to see if it was 
open , then put his shoulder to it and pushed it in. The instant 
he had done so the door of the house was thrown violently 
open, and the woman, rushing out, began to abuse him for 
breaking the gate, at the same time snatching the jug of milk 
out of his hand. Chandos sprang forward and darted down the 
bank , followed by Lockwood. Their sudden apparition in- 
stantly changed the tactics of the woman , who ran towards the 
house and endeavoured to shut the door; but little Tim was 
before her, and setting his back stoutly against it, he resisted 
all her efforts. Another force, however, seemed to be sud- 
denly applied from within; for the door was pushed forwar(}, 
catching the boy between it and the wall ; and as he resolutely 
maintained his place, he was in danger of being seriously in- 
jured, when Chandos came up, and by his superior strength 
drove it open. 

"Run, run I *' cried the woman servant; and^s the young 
gentleman forced his way into the passage ; a man's figure dis- 
appeared at the other end. Pushing the woman aside, he 
pursued without pause , and found a door leading out at once 
to the top of the high and precipitous bank, at the edge of 
which the house was situated; and a rapid glance down showed 
him a stout figure running along a narrow, ledge-like path on 
the face of the cliff. Chandos took a few hurried steps down, 
fearing that amongst the trees at the bottom he might still lose 
the object of his pursuit; but no sooner did the fugitive reach 
the comparatively level ground below, than a tall man, starting 
out from the bushes, caught him by the collar, and threw him 
rudely back upon the ground. 

" Here he is. Come and take him ," cried the man , beckon- 
ing to Chandos ; and in another minute the young gentleman 
had his hand upon the shoulder of Mr. Scriptolemus Bond. 
Lockwood was also by his side; and between them, they raised 
the worthy gentleman from the ground, and made him walk up 
the bank again. There is, certainly, something very ludicrous 
in fear; and the expression of the xo^xxfe^ ^ ta>xcv\fc\!»»X!t^^ ^ ^^^^ 
silently rolled bia sharp black eyea itoxft. NiXi^ Wi^ ^S. ^Ooas^^^'^ 
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WfM^ itium fnm Mr. Tncy: bvt kt ■« iril 
|»^<^ i»» <^ti^fe<? t>gt to dg » J M t iB th , MmdimAa 
m Uff V^gfer» <» a wy itnf ^ o« • ehaye of robbqy."" 

^»tof, iCi^r i«i4 Mr. fi ciitiui ie iu Bo«d; -let « talk 
At^/>t!iitl»«iiMtt«qm«tHr' Feriuqw^amamagek.— Betty, 

^5^ft4ropf §0adChMtido§t strndr: ^'Uie matter needs 

lf/> MTtll|(^MMi>^ Ton lunre beard what I deaiaad, and ^rliat 

Af « my tiitoiiii^JiMf and 70a bare bat to answer 'Yes ,' or 'No,' 

to tli## J^Wfl rjii^ftioii — Will yott deliver op tbe papers?** 

^^htfi/OU i^re no bftliy, w bWiiy," cnedMr. Bond. "For 

//^ar^'0 0Mkef ibat the doot, asi^\eX.T»«^w^\:m^^^^^, 
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trust papers of consequence to a stranger. I have been very 
ill, Sir; or I should have seen Mr. Tracy before, and given the 
papers to himself. Very ill , indeed , I have been , with a nasty 
affection of the throat.'* 

'*You are likely to be troubled with a still nastier one/* 
saidLockwood, drily. 

*^Mr. Bond,'* replied Chandos, ^'none of these evasions 
will serve your turn in the least. My name is Winslow, a friend 
of General Tracy and his brother. The fact of your having 
absconded is well known to every one : of&cers are in pursuit 
of you ; you have been publicly advertised in the newspapers; 
and I have nothing to do but to take you before a magistrate, 
in order to send you to jail. Once more , then, I ask you. Will 
you deliver the papers ? ' * 

'' I don*t see what good it would do me ,** said Mr. Scripto- 
lemusBond; "Imustseemy way clearly, Sir. Pray, are you 
one of the Winslows of Elmsly ? '* 

Chandos was provoked by the rapid return of his cool im- 
pudence; and he replied, **You shall see your way clearly, 
but it shall be to prison.** 

At the same time he laid his hand upon the worthy gentle- 
man's collar again , and turning to Lockwood, added, ^'You 
can pinion him with my handkerchief, Lockwood. Then I and 
Faber can take him ov^ to S — , while you remain here to see 
that nothing is abstracted till a proper search can be made.'* 

"There, there, you are so very hasty,'* said the culprit; 
" now do be a little reasonable. Can you expect me to give up 
such sums without some small consideration for my pains.** 

" The consideration which you will get,** answered Chan- 
dos , " is an escape from punishment.** 

"I must have something more than that,*' said Mr. Bond. 
** And now, Sir, I will tell you in one word how we stand ; for 
you seem to think you can have it all your own way; but you 
cannot. You have got the whip hand of me in one way, and I 
have got the whip hand of Mr. Tracy in another. It is very 
lucky for him that you are not an officer , «ka \ VXiwi^d^^^ss^N 
for if you bad been, not one shred oi s^Wva sV«c^%nrw^^V^ 

A Whim , and Us CoHseq\ience%» *^^ 
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erer hawe fees m hm fife. Yam f^aak ii ii is iMm 
p e riay in ajpodtet; bol joa bsjt teardi tke preaisciaBd 
ihe pockets loo, and if joo find s oo^ sliarejov May eaime. 
Now, Mr. Winslow, I tell too there is nobodj knows where the 
whole smooot is hot mjMlf , and there it shall lie till it rots, 
Qoless I hare ten thoosand pounds for giri^ii 19. Thalismy 
last word opon the sobject.** 

**Then perhaps jon will hare the goodness to walk with 
me,*' said Chandos ; ^onlj just a little war, till we can get a 
post-ehaise to carrj jon before a magistrate; for ten thoossnd 
poonds JOO certainljwQl not hare, or anything the least like 
it. If it had been a fiftj pound note yon demanded, just to 
help yoQ into some foreign coontrj, I might hare given it to 
yoo on receiving the shares." 

'^Bot what am I to do when I get to a foreign coontay?'* 
said Mr. Bond , coolly. '' Ton forget, my dear Sir, that a man 
most lire. And if I am not to lire comfortably, I might as wdl 
go to Van-DiemenVLand, and let Mr. Tracy do without his 
shares." 

^' Yea had better give him something, Mr. Winslow," said 
Faber ; *' the poor devil mast have something to start with." 

^* Thank yon, thank you, Mr. Faber," said Mr. Bond; 
^*that is the right view of the case. I wonder if you are any 
relation of Faber, my old college chom — a wonderfully clever 
fellow he was." 

Chandos could have knocked him down:; but th*e negocia- 
tion was renewed by Faber and Lockwood ; and , after a great 
deal of haggling and resistance, the rogue's demand was re- 
duced to the sum of fifty pounds in hand, and a draft for five 
hundred pounds at seven days' date, to be drawn by him and 
accepted by Chandos on the spot. He moreover exacted from 
the young gentleman, acting as agent for Mr. Tracy, a receipt 
in full of all demands ; and when these points were conceded,, 
ho drew the draft and tho receipt with his own hand, and even 
made an effort to get thembol^ sv^tL^db^ Chandos , before he 
produced the papers. 

ChandoB, however, decUxied\«a^liO^^^^^^'^«^^^^^^^^ 
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not without being joined in his merriment by Mr. Bond him- 
self; for there is a point of roguery where all shame dies, and 
a man becomes vain of his very impudence. 

'* Well now, gentlemen," he said, at length, ''just have the 
kindness to lock the door, that we may not be interrupted, and 
then we will see what can be done.** 

There was a rosewood table in the middle of the room, 
with a drawer in it; and, to the surprise of Chandos, it was 
to that, drawer that the knave applied a key which he drew 
from his breeches-pocket. 

'' Why, I thought you told me I might search the house for 
these papers in vain," said Chandos, indignant at having been 
cheated. 

"So you might,*' answered Mr. Bond, coolly, and drew 
open the drawer, which presented nothing but a void. 

The next instant, however, Mr. Bond pressed his thumbs 
tight on the two sides of the drawer, and with a sudden click 
the bottom started up. Removing the thin piece of wood thus 
displaced, the worthy gentleman exhibited to the eyes of the 
bystanders some fifteen or twenty bundles of papers, neatly 
tied up and ticketed.** 

** Now Sir,** he said, "you have got my secret, be so good 
as to accept the draft and sign the receipt.** He turned to- 
wards Chandos as he spoke ; but that gentleman had suddenly 
seated himself at the other side of the table, and was leaning 
his head upon bis hand , lost in thought. The words of Mr. 
Bond roused him, however, and he replied, "Not till I am 
sure. Sir, that all the shares are there. Give them to Mr. 
Faber, he will count them, and I will compare the number 
with the printed list which I have in my pocket-book.*' 

This was accordingly done, much to Mr. Bond*8 mortifica- 
tion ; for there is much reason to believe that it was his inten- 
tion to lay claim to some part of the spoil , in order to drive a 
second bargain at an after period. But Chandos*s precaution, 
in having cut out of a newspaper a full description of the 
Bhares purloined, frustrated this laataXV^m^^ wA \i^.^'«<5k 
restored. There Btill remained in lYie dxwwet >(jKc^^\iVi»^^'^> 
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similar to those which were given up, belonging probably to 
some other unfortunate clients of the worthy Scriptolemus 
Bond; but with these of course Chandos had no power to 
meddle, and he accordingly signed the papers which had 
been drawn up. 

**Now/* cried Mr. Bond, snapping his fingers as soon as 
he had received them, **I am a free man. This paper is as 
good as a passport; and to-morrow morning I shall be safe in 
France." 

"I should think, Mr. Bond," said Chandos, with a some- 
what contemptuous smile, *Hhat there are things in that 
drawer which will yet take the wind out of your sail." 

"A very pretty figure, but not applicable," replied Mr. 
Bond. " All the other gentlemen have trusted to Mr. Tracy's 
catching me, and so his passport is, as the French say, valable 
for the present." 

"I shall take care, at all events ," said Chandos, *' to make 
this matter generally known when I reach London." 

"Now that is not fair, that is not fair," said Mr. Bond. 
" But I will be beforehand with you ; and , as I think our busi- 
ness is concluded , I will go and pack up my trunk. Good 
morning, Mr. Winslow; good morning, gentlemen all." 

Chandos did not deign to make any reply ; but, taking the 
papers from Faber, walked out of the house. 

The little boy, Tim, was found in the garden, near the 
gate, which he had burst open; for the proximity of Mr. 
Bond's strapping maidservant did not seem pleasant to him. 

"Have you got it? have you got it? " cried the boy. And 
when Chandos, patting him on the head, answered in the af- 
firmative, he clapped his little hands with joy, exclaiming, 
" I will run and tell my mother ; she will be so glad ! " 

"I will go with you, Tim," said Chandos; "for she must 
take you home to Northferry. All my plans are altered by this 
morning's work, Lockwood; and I must speed up to London 
without delay. I will be down, however, to-morrow or the day 
after ^ for a new light has broken upon me in an instant, which 
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I think may lead to great results. I wish to Heaven I could see 
the memorandum which poor Roberts found.** 

"I can show it you, Sir,** said Faber ; "for by his direction 
I took a copy of it, and have got it in my pocket-book.** 

It was produced in a moment, and, still standing in the 
open space before the cottage, Ghandos read it attentively. 

"Were these initials at the end copied accurately?'* he 
said, turning to Faber, and pointing to some capital letters 
written under his father's name. 

"Yes, Mr. Winslow," answered Faber; "as far as I could 
make them out, they stood just so, in two lines. No. 2, I. S. 
B.E. No.3, P.D.*' 

" Then there is still a chance ," said Chandos. " But come, 
I will away to London, and take advice upon these points 
also.*' 

His companions could not at all make out what he meant; 
but the new light which he said he had got, greatly accelerated 
all Chandos*8 movements. With a quick step he led the way 
to the copse where he had left the gipsey woman ; and having 
liriven little Tim into her charge, he explained to her all that 
had occurred ; but in terms so brief that none but one of her 
rapid intelligence could have comprehended what he meant. 
Then promising to see her again soon, he hurried away to- 
wards the high-road to London, accompanied as before by 
Faber and Lockwood. As they approached the little inn 
where Chandos had stopped on the preceding day, but before 
they could see the road, the sound of rolling wheels was 
heard; and with an impatient exclamation he said, "There is 
the coach gone I *' 

But he was mistaken, for it still wanted a quarter of an hour 
of the time at which the stage appeared. Faber would fain 
have gone with him to London; but Chandos begged him to go 
over to Northferry, and wait for him, saying, "Sir William 
will not come there , you may be very sure.'* 

In a few minutes after, the coach rolled up, the port- 
manteau was put in the boot, Chandos sprang upon the top. 
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and after a short delay, away the vehicle rolled towards the 
great city. 

"He 's in a vast hurry," said Lockwood ; "what can have 
struck him?*' 

"I don't know, I am sure," replied Faber; ,and they 
turned away. ♦ 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

It was about half- past four in the afternoon, when a 
common street- cabriolet drove up to a house in Berkeley 
Square, in the windows of which were exhibited large bills, 
stating that the lease and furniture would be sold by auction, 
on a certain day, then not far distant. Chandos Winslow 
sprang out of the vehicle, and knocked at the door, which was 
opened almost immediately by a coarse-looking woman , with 
her arms bare, and a wet cloth in her hand. In answer to the 
young gentleman's inquiry for Mr. Tracy, the charwoman 
replied, that he was not there; adding that he had left the 
house the day before with his family, but that she did not 
know where he was gone. The next drive of the cabriolet 
was to Green Street; but there Chandos paid the driver before 
he got out. He then knocked at General Tracy's door, and 
the face of his old servant, who soon appeared, showed him 
at once, that no favourable change had taken place in the 
circumstances of the family. 

"My master and Mr. Tracy are both out. Sir," he said, 
even before he was asked; "but Miss Rose is in the drawing- 
room." 



"Are they all well? " asked Chandos. 
"Pretty well; but very sad," replied the man. "Miss 
Emily, indeed, is not very well ; and has not been out of her 
room to-day." 

"/ hope I bring them a\\ ^oo^ tv^^^ " te^lied Chandos, 
willing to lighten the gtie£ e^eti o^ wi ^\x».Oftfc\ ^^^^ts.^'k^. 
'I will, therefore, make boVd, \.o ^o >>.^ i^x ^ti^^.^-^ %^^^ 
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friend, without being announced:'* and walking rapidly up 
the stairs , he opened the drawing-room door. 

Rose was seated at a table , writing ; for she had not heard 
the sound of a footfall on the well-carpeted stairs: but, the 
moment Chandos entered the room, she looked up; land 
though there were still tears in her eyes, a low exclamation 
of pleasure broke from her lips, when she saw him. 

**Oh, Chandos P' she said, "I was writing to you, by my 
uncle^s permission ; for we thought you had left town yester- 
day — indeed, the people at the hotel said so." - 

*^I did, dearest Rose,'* he answered; '* but I have come 
back to-day on business of importance." 

'* I am exceedingly glad of it,** replied Rose, as Chandos 
seated himself beside her ; '* not alone because I am glad to see 
you; but because you can answer in person the questions 
which I was going to put ; — and yet I do not know how I can 
put them, now you are here.** 

" Whatl — between you and me, dear Rose? ** said Chan- 
dos. '^ Can you have any hesitation in asking Chandos Winslow 
anything? Tell me frankly, my beloved what it is you wish 
to know; and I will answer at once.** 

''Why, the fact is this,** said Rose, looking down at the 
letter she had been writing, till the rich beautiful hair fell over 
ker fair face, 'Uhe creditors have, this morning, returned an 
unfavourable answer. They will not consent to my uncle*8 
proposal. They will not permit the reservation often thousand 
pounds from the sale of his estate for Emily, and the same for 
myself; though they do not object to the sum appropriated to 
purchase an annuity for my uncle and papa. Emily at once 
begged that she might not be considered for a moment; and 
80 did I: but my uncle said, that, in my case, he was not a 
free agent; for that he had promised that sum of ten thousand 
pounds to you: and that he could not even propose to with- 
draw from his word. I took upon me, Chandos, to answer 
for you ; but he said that the proposal must come from your- 
self, if at all, when you knew the whole circumstances; and I 
had even a difdculty in gaining permission to write to you, 
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though everything must be decided by half-past twelve the 
day after to-morrow. Was I wrong, Chandos , in what I stud 
on your behalf ? " 

"No, dearest Rose, you were not wrong," answered 
Chandos ; and then kissing her fair hand, he gazed with a look 
of mingled gaiety and tenderness in her face; adding, "and 
yet, my Rose, I do not think I shall consent after all/' 

"Not consent!" she exclaimed; and then, shaking her 
head, as she saw the bright look with which he regarded her, 
she said, "Nay, I know you better: you are jesting, Chandos." 

"No, my Rose," he answered, "I am not jesting. But I 
will not tease you with suspense: what I mean, my love, is, 
that I do not think there will be any need of my consent ; for 
I trust the clouds are passing away, and that your father's 
fortunes may be re-established, without the noble sacrifice 
your uncle proposes to make." 

"The change must be soon, Chandos," said Rose, sadly; 
"for these people have announced their intention of making 
him a bankrupt the day after to-morrow, if their demands are 
not complied with." 

"The change has taken place, dear Rose," replied Chan- 
dos ; "and I thank God that I have been made the instrument 
of bringing good news and comfort to you all. It is this which 
has brought me so suddenly back to town. But, hark I that 
is the Generars knock, or I am mistaken." 

"My father is with him," said Rose; "but tell me, dear 
Chandos, tell me the news. Let me be the first to give it 
him." 

"It is that I have recovered all the property carried off by 
that villain. Bond," answered Chandos Winslow. "I have 
the whole of the shares with me now." 

Rose clasped her hands in joy, and at the same moment 

the door opened, and the dejected face of Mr. Tracy ap- 

peared. He gazed for an instant sternly at the laughing 

countenance of his daugliter, &ndLVYi^nT![i«^^.^^\siQ^^\si^\)^.^& 

if to quit the room; but B.oa^ bi^tmi^xx^ wA ^^%x»\kst «c«>& 
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round him — whispered some words in his ear, and then, in 
the excess of her joy , burst into tears. 

"What? what?" cried Mr. Tracy. "Ididnothear. What 
does she say ? What does she mean ? " and he turned towards 
Chandos with an eager and impatient look, while the foot of 
General Tracy was heard ascending the stairs. 

"She has good news to give you, my dear Sir," replied 
Chandos ; "the best that you have received for some time ; but 
I really must not take it from her lips. Be calm, be calm, 
dear Rose , and tell your fath er. ' ' 

" Oh he has got them all ! " cried Rose , still weeping ; " all 
the shares — all that the wretched man carried off." 

"You, you, Chandos?" cried Mr. Tracy. 

"Got them all! " exclaimed General Tracy, pushing past 
his brother. 

"All," replied Chandos ; "at least all that were advertised. 
They are here, my dear Sir. I never was so loaded with 
riches before ; " and he produced the various packets from his 
pockets. 

Mr. Tracy sat quietly down on the sofa, in profound 
silence; he did not touch the papers ; he did not even look at 
them. Hisemotions were too strong, too overpowering; and 
he remained with his eyes bent upon the floor, till Rose sat 
down beside him, and took his hand in hers, when he threw 
his arms round her, and kissed her tenderly, whispering, 
" Go and tell our dear Emily, my child." 

General Tracy in the meantime ran hastily over the shares, 
comparing them with a memorandum in his pocket-book. 
Then laid them down upon the table ; and marching across to 
Chandos, shook both his hands heartily, but without a word. 
Chandos understood him, however, and it was enough. The 
next minute the old officer rang the" bell ; and on the servant 
appearing, said in a quiet tone, "Bring me the paper out of 
my room, Joseph." 

As soon as he had got it, he set to work, with pencil in hand, 
upon the prices of the share market*^ w\^VNi\.^T i8bX«^\.^^'^^^^- 
t/on, looked with a triumplaaivt BmW^X.oVv&Vt^'Oafet^ ^'^xsssfe. 
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'* Twenty -three thousand pounds to spare, Arthur. To- 
morrow, please God, they all go, for I shall never have peace 
till the cursed trash is out of the house. Now, Chandos, my 
dear boy, let us hear no more — ." 

But before Mr. Winslow could answer, Emily Tracy fol- 
lowed Rose into the room, and cast herself into her father^s 
arms. Her next movement was to hold out her hand to Chan- 
dos, saying, '*Oh, thank you, thank you I You have saved 
us from horrors. But how has it been done? ** 

"Why I have now my confession to make," answered 
Chandos; "and if I had been politic, I should have done it 
while the first pleasant surprise was upon you all ; for I have 
taken upon me , Mr. Tracy, to act for you very boldly." 

" Whatever you have promised, I will perform ," answered 
Mr. Tracy, " and that with deep and heartfelt thanks ; for you 
have saved me from disgrace which I could never have sur- 
vived." 

"If it be for twenty thousand pounds , it shall be paid 
gladly," said the General. 

"Nay, it is not so bad as that," replied Chandos; "the 
^orse part of my case, my dear Sir, is, that, unauthorised, I 
have taken upon me to act as your agent, and in that quality 
to give the man a general release. As to the money, there 
was not any great difficulty , for I gave the scoundrel fifty 
pounds in hand to help him to France, and accepted his bill at 
seven days for the rest, to close the whole transaction at once; 
as at all events if I acted wrong, I could but be the loser of the 
sum. He demanded ten thousand pounds — ." 

"Well, let him have it," said General Tracy. 

*'No," answered Chandos, "I would not let him have it; 
but I engaged myself for five hundred ; and it is for you to 
judge whether I acted right in so doing, knowing, as I did, 
that in this case time was of the gr^atest importance." 

"You acted admirably," said Mr. Tracy; "and I have to 
thank jron £6r your decision, as '?i^ll «ua for your prudent ma- 
nagement." 

''// it had been in my hands , 1 i^w ^ ^V^x^Ww^ ^B^vsv 
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him whatever he asked ," said the old officer ; '* for the fearful 
idea of mj brother being made a bankrupt — a bankrupt, 
Chandos, like a mere trader — would have swallowed up all 
cool prudence. But now tell us all about the how , the when, 
and the where you found this pitiful knave." 

"Do you know, General," replied Chandos, "I fear I 
must leave that part of the tale jintold for to-night. I have 
some matters of much moment on which I wish to have the best 
legal advice I can get ; and I must seek it instantly. If I can 
obtain the opinion and directions I want to-night, I shall leave 
town early to-morrow. If not, I shall come in during the 
morning, and will tell you all." 

"But do give me a hint, however slight," said Mr. Tracy ; 
"it seems to me like a happy dream; and I fear I shall wake 
and find it unreal, unless I have some confirmation." 

"All I can stop to say," replied Chandos, "is, that your 
little prot^g^, General, the gipsey boy, acted a great part in 
the adventure; and gallantly did he perform it, I assure you, 
at the hazard of life and limb." 

"I will make a soldier of him," answered the old officer; 
**I will buy him a commission. But there has been danger 
then, in this afiair." 

"Oh no I" replied Chandos; "only danger to the poor 
boy. But now I will bid you adieu. Farewell, dear Rose. 
The greatest happiness I have ev«r known in life, has been 
to bring you news which took a heavy load from your kind 
warm heart." 

Chandos Winslow shook hands with the rest of the party» 
and was then leaving the room, when the General exclaimed, 
"Chandos, Chandos I" and followed him to the top of the 
stairs. 

"My dear friend ," said the officer, "you have done us the 
greatest service that man could render us; but, in so doing, 
you have removed obstacles to your own happiness. Rose 
and Emily, are, of course, my heiresses. I do not see why 
tbejr should not have now the grealeT''^«CI\»oi>i^as^xl^J^»:t^^^'^• 
tune^: for I have no expenses*, and uo^ ^ 'wvfisi Ob»!W|^^ '^^ 
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(iumstances , it 'would not, of course, be so imprudent to 
marry, as it appeared some days ago. Poor Emily is sad; 
for she has heard from your brother, announcing his return 
to England; and claiming the completion of her engagement 
with him. I must take it in hand myself, I see ; for I will not 
have the dear girl's happiness thrown away. Now , however, 
farewell : for I see you are in haste ; but come in , whenever 
you return from your journey ; and remember, that the causes 
which induced me to exact a promise of you, to refrain from 
pressing Rose to a speedy union have been removed. Only 
one word more; and that on business. Are you at the same 
hotel where you were the other day? " 

"Yes,*' replied Chandos; "I left my baggage there asl 
came." 

"Well then, I will send a cheque for the five hundred 
pounds there, this evening," said the General. 

"Perhaps, it would be better," answered Chandos, "if 
you would have the kindness to pay it into my account at Cur- 
tis's; as it is very possible, that I may not be home till \^ry 
late to-night. Any time within a week will do." 

"It shall be done to-morrow," replied the old officer; and 
they parted: Chandos to seek his friend. Sir — , through 
courts and chambers; and the General, to rejoice with his 
brother on a deliverance from that which had seemed an 
inevitable disgrace not half-an-hour before. General Tracy 
was a good, kind man; but, like everybody else in the world 
who fancies he has no prejudices, he had several; and those 
he had were strong. He looked upon it undoubtedly as a 
disgrace not to pay a just debt under any circumstances; but 
the sting of the calamity which had menaced his brother, 
was to him that he might be "made a bankrupt like a mere 
trader." There was the rub with General Tracy. If none 
but "gentlemen and soldiers" could be made bankrupts , he 
woald not have felt it half as mwcVv , tVv^u^K he would have de- 

plored it atilL But to be put in Wv^ Ga^elleX^^ ^.xvikxt^^^^'^. 

butcher, that was terrible mdeeOiX Uo^ «\swi%^\V\^^ •Oos.Vas. 
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estimating disgraces, we ^ever look to the act, but to the 
Consequences 1 

CHAPTER XLV. 

The ground-floor of Sir William Winslow's house at 
Slmsly , contained as splendid a suite of rooms as any in Eng- 
land ; and nothing that taste could do to give grace to the de- 
corations , or that skill coUld effect to afford that comfort of 
^hich we are so fond, had been neglected by the last posses- 
sor, during a period of three years before his death. Sir 
William Winslow, however, was in some sort a stranger to 
the house, which was now his own : for, during several years, 
great coldness had subsisted between himself and his father. 
He had spent much of his time on the Continent ; and had not, 
in fact, been at Elmsly for two years, when he was summoned 
thither in haste, a few hours before Sir Harry's death. The 
interview between himself and his brother Chandos at Winslow 
Abbey took place on the Tuesday; and on the Thursday 
following, about nine o' clock at night, he was seated in the 
large dining-room of the magnificent suite I have mentioned, 
with the clergyman of the parish opposite to him. 

The table, looking like a little island,! in the ocean of 
Turkey carpet which flowed around, was covered with the 
desert, and with sundry decanters of choice wines; and two 
servants handed the plates of fruit and preserves to their 
master, and their master's guest. When this ceremony had 
been performed, the attendants left the room; and a de- 
sultory conversation , mingled with wine took place between 
Sir William and the clergyman. The latter was a stout, portly 
man, with a good deal of the animal in his original composi- 
tion; but rigidly and pertinaciously kept down by a strong 
moral sense, and high religious feelings. The motives which 
had produced so speedy an invitation on the part of Sir Wil- 
liam Winslow were various : but one was , that Sir William did 
not like to be left alone. His own t\io\x^la^«t^MM^^%s»ss^» 
companions. Again , he was anxloas to i^\a\«^ ^ ^^xs^^ \%^ ^"^ 
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the good opinions he had lost* He felt that he had under- 
valued character; and, of late, things had appeared impor- 
tant to him, which he had looked upon with contempt before. 
Amongst others , some sort of religious opinions began to be 
objects of desire. He did not much care what , for his notions 
on the subject were very indefinite; but he felt a want, a 
craving for something that could give him the support which 
he possessed not in his own heart — for something that would 
afford him hope , when there was nought within him but de- 
spair. He had heard — he knew , indeed — that the Christian 
religion promised pardon for offences, hope to the sinner, 
peace to the repentant. And he sent to the clergyman to seek 
a certain portion of religion, just as a thirsty labourer would 
send to a public-house for a jug of beer. 

The conversation, as I have said, was of a desultory kind: 
the subject of religion was approached in a timid , uncertain 
sort of way by Sir William Winslow; more as an opening than 
anything else : and the clergyman answered in a few brief, but 
very striking words; which produced a deep effect. He 
treated the matter less doctrinally than philosophically, and 
in such a manner, that Sir William Winslow was inclined to 
fancy what he said had a personal application to himself; 
although the good man had no such intention. 

''It is beautifully and happily ordained,*' said the clergy- 
man, in answer to something which had preceded, ''that the 
commission of crime, and the reproiaches of conscience, very 
frequently, by the desolation which they produce in worldly 
things, should awaken in us the conviction of another state; 
give us a sense of our immortality ; and teach the man who 
has only known himself as a mere animal , that he possesses a 
spirit, to be lost or saved, to live for ever to punishment or 
felicity. That conviction once gained, and the question 
naturally follows : ' What can I do to be saved? ' The Word of 
God replies 'Repent'; and repentance to salvation is not un- 
freqaently the consequence." 

Sir Willi&m Winslovr mused', "V^xjA. ^i\»t ^>Gaafe>afcT<8sJckRA.^ 
m a discursiye manner, "Itia a^ivmoxi^ ^t^Tiiv^^wJiaa^^x^s^ 
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this same spirit can be. I doubt not its existence ; for I feel a 
moving power within me, apart from, and independent of, 
mere will. But what is it? I see it not. No one has ever 
seen it." 

"Hold, hold," cried the clergyman; "you must not say 
that. The records of Scripture bear witness , that spirits have 
been seen ; and it can be shown philosophically, that there is 
no reason for supposing such a thing impossible." 

The worthy pastor had been set upon a subject which was 
a favourite one with him , and he went on , citing history after 
history, and instance after instance, to prove that, under 
certain circumstances, there were means of communication 
established between the dead and the living. He even went 
so far as to argue that it would be absurd to suppose it other- 
wise ; that granting that there is such a thing as spirit, and 
that spirit is immortal, all analogy would show that there must 
be a power in the disembodied of producing certain influences 
upon their brethren in the llesh. "You cannot point out any 
order of beings," he said, "from the most imperfect to the 
most perfect, which has not some knowledge and communica- 
tion with those next to it in the great scale of animated 
nature." 

Sir William Winslow listened, but replied not, keeping his 
teeth tight shut, and his lips compressed ; and the clerg}'man 
proceeded in the same strain, till the clock struck ten, when he 
suddenly rose to depart. 

His host would willingly have detained him a little longer ; 
for, as I have said, he loved not to be alone; but he was too 
haughty to press it beyond one request; and the clergyman, 
who was a man of habits, always retired at ten. 

When he was gone Sir William walked into the drawing- 
room and ordered coffee. He took it very strong, and that 
agitated rather than calmed his nerves. He walked up and 
down for half-an-hour , and then he said to himself, "I will go 
and look over those letters. There is no use in going to bed, 
I should not sleep. " He then ordered cwv(i\fc% vq.>Ssv^X^^%s:^\ 
but he would not go thither till they ^eT^Yx^V^d- ^Vssv'^'^x 
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was done be walked slowly in, and took np some of the 
unopened letters with which the table was strewed. The 
second which be broke was signed ^^Orerton;" and after 
having ran bis eye down the page, he threw it away with a look 
of anger. He would read no more, and sitting down in the 
large arm chair, where so often his father had sat, he gnawed 
his lip, with his eyes bent upon the ground. 

The dock struck eleyen, and SirWiUiaiA started in his 
teat and counted it. A minute or two afVer, be took out his ' 
pocket-'book , and drew from it a folded piece of yellam. He 
did not then look at the contents, howerer, but thrust it into a 
drawer of the table. Then , rising from his seat , he walked to 
Ihe window and looked out It was a beantiful moonlight 
ti(|rlil k the soft, sihrery rays resting on the lawns and woods of 
Iht^ (VMrk « and the little stars , fiunt and sleepy in the sky. He 
^fr^l IW 9^vtNral minutes; but I know not whether he beheld 
aii^^l\it\^ b\il Uh^ objects of his own fancy. Then he walked 
vv^^^nvl vU^wn IK^ rcKion again ^ and twice stood for a moment or 
tvrv> v>|>^sv^(^ tW drawiMr in the library table. At length he 
|t^vUl<^^^l>i l^uUtKl it op(Hi« took out the yellum , unfolded it, and 
I^^U ll^ ;^lrangt» contents* 

**By — /* he exclaimed^ after thinking for a moment, "this 
it devilish stzai^e! it is the very day she drowned herself!" 
and the vellum trembled in his hand. *'I won't go. Why 
should I go?" 

He looked at the writing again : '' She will come and fetch 
me!" b4» repeated, with his lip curling; *' I should like to see 
her;'* and the proud spirit seemed to rise up again in full 
foree« But then he shook his head sadly, and murmured) 
*' Poor gtrl ! she told me once before she would come, and she 
did — to her own destruction." 

The clock struck the half hour, and in great agitation — 

agitation scarcely sane — Sir William Winslow walked up and 

down the room again, with a wild, irregular step, his eyes 

rolling in his head, as if he saw some strange sight, and his 

^^quently carried to his brow, and pressed tight upon 

d. 
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At the end of about ten minutes, he stopped, gazed vacantly 
upon the floor, and then^ with a sudden start, exclaimed aloud, 
'*I will go to her! She shall not say that I feared her. She 
shall not come here — no, no — yet I believe, alive or dead, 
she would do it, if she said it. — It is her hand too. That 
name , how often have I seen it with different feelings I Poor 
Susan!" and walking out of the library, and through the 
corridor, he took his hat and quitted the house. 

The moon lighted him on his way through the park. He 
could see every pebble in the ground; but yet his step was as 
irregular as if the way had been rough and rude. Nevertheless 
he went very quick ; he seemed impatient ; and when he found 
the park-gates shut, he did not wait to. awaken the people of 
the lodge, but cut across to a stile which went over the paling ; 
and there he issued forth into the road. About two hundred 
yards before him rose the church, with its good broad ceme- 
tery , encircled by a low wall. The moon shone full on the 
white building, rising like a spectre amongst the dark trees 
and fields around. 

Sir William Winslow stopped suddenly, crossed his arms 
upon his chest, and thought. Then the heavy bell of the 
ehurch clock began to strike the hour of midnight; and walk- 
ing rapidly on he reached the gate of the church-yard, while 
the sound of the last stroke still swung trembling in the air. 
He passed through the little turnstile, and walked up the 
path. There was a new tombstone close upon the right, 
which he had never seen before; and his eyes fixed upon it 
The letters of the inscription were all plain in the moonlight, 
and the name ** Roberts" stared him in the face, with these 
words following, '^Brutally murdered, by some person un- 
known , on the fifth of February , one thousand eight hundred 
and forty-five, in the sixtieth year of his age." 

Sir William Winslow trembled violently, and murmured, 
«< Who has done this? Who has done this?" 

His courage had well nigh deserted him entirely ; and he 
paused, hardly able to go on, when a voice from the farther 
side of the cemetery asked, ''Are you come?" 

A^ Whim, and its Consequences, ^7 
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He knew the tongue, though it had sounded sweeter in 
other days; and striding forward, he answered, '^lamherel 
Where are you?" 

"Here," answered the voice from the direction of a tall 
mausoleum, over the mouth of the Winslow vault : "Come on!" 

He advanced, but could perceive no one. He walked 
round the monument; the space was quite clear around. 
" Where are y ou ? What would you with me ? " he cried. 

"I am where I have a right to be," answered the voice from 
a spot apparently below his feet. "I am amongst those from 
whom sprang a man who promise^ to make me one of them, 
and broke his promise. I am amongst your dead, William 
Winslow I Your father is on my right hand, and your mother 
on my left. Your place is here beside me, and will not be 
long vacant, if your spirit does not bow itself to repentance, 
your strong will does not yield to right.'* 

"God of Heaven!" he cried, laying his hand upon the 
gate in the iron railing which surrounded the tomb, and 
shaking it violently; but instantly there was a low laugh, and 
a voice said, "Poor fool! — You ask," continued the voice, 
"what I would with you? For myself, I seek nothing. You 
can neither harm nor benefit me more. The time is past. The 
hour is gone by; and what you could once have done, is now 
beyond your power. But for our boy, you can do much ; you 
can atone to the mother, by love to the child. Take him to 
yourself; own him as yours ; and oh! above all things , teach 
him to avoid and to abhor such crimes as you yourself have 
committed." 

" Our boy ! " cried Sir William Winslow , " I knew not that 
you had one, Susan. Oh, Susan, in mercy, in pity, tell me 
where he is?" 

" Ask your brother ," answered the voice ; "ask that kind, 
noble brother, whom you have wronged, who has been a 
father to your child, when you were depriving himself of his 
inheritance; who has taught him virtue, and honour, and the 
love of God. He will give him to your arms , if you show your- 
self worthy of him. Thus much for myself, William Winslow ; 
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but, oh that there were any power in prayers, to make you 
grant that which is needful for another." 

'* Speak , speak ! " said he eagerly ; " I will grant whatever 
you ask. I wronged you basely, I know ; I broke my plighted 
word; I forfeited my honour given. Speak, Susan! Let me 
make atonemeiit, as far as it can now be made." 

"The other for whom I prayed is yourself," answered the 
voice. "Oh, AVilliam Winslow, beware. The cup is well 
nigh full. You cannot wake the dead ; but you can do justice 
to the living. Bend your knees to God, and implore mercy ; 
humble your heart even before men, and do not persist in evil. 
Restore what you have wrongly taken, and all may go well; 
but hear the last words that ever you will hear on earth , from 
her you wronged on earth: If you persist in the evil you can 
by a word redress , the crime that you think is buried for ever 
in darkness, will rise up into light by the consequences of your 
own acts. Such is judgment — such is retribution — such is 
the will of God. Amen." 

"But of what particular wrong do you speak?" asked Sir 
William Winslow. 

There was no answer , and he exclaimed, ** Speak, Susan ! 
speak!" 

All was silent, and again and again he endeavoured to 
obtain a reply, but in vain. 

At length, moving slowly away, he passed round the other 
side of the church, to avoid the grave of the steward, and 
soon reached the park. He hurried homeward ; but he entered 
not his own house so speedily. For two long hours he walked 
backwards and forwards upon the terrace, with his head bent 
down and his eyes fixed upon the sand. Who shall undertake 
to detail the terrible turns of the struggle then within him. It 
was a battle between the whole host of darkness and the 
cherubin of the Lord. Fear, and Doubt, and Pride, and 
Vanity, and all their tribes were arrayed against the small, 
bright legion which had gained one small spot of vantage 
ground in his heart. Doubt and Fear he knew must remain 
for ever on this side of the grave, to hold that part of the castle 
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to which he had given them admittance ; but their very pre- 
sence there made him anxious to exclude them from the rest; 
and he repeated a thousand times in spirit, '*WouldtoGodI 
had not burned that willl Would to God that aught would 
afford me a fair excuse for acting as it dictated 1 What can I 
do ? Where can I turn ? Heaven send me , light and help 1 " 

Still the internal strife lasted long ; and when at length ho 
re-entered the house, body and mind felt worn and exhausted. 
His valet gazed at him with one of his quiet, serpent looks, 
and said, ''You seem ill, Sir. Had you not better have some 
cordial?" 

"No, no," answered Sir William Winslow, turning from 
him with a faint shudder ; "I want nothing but rest. It matters 
not." 

But that night he did not lie down to rest without bending 
the knee, and imploring mercy and protection. It was the 
first time for many years. It was the first night , too , that he 
had slept for more than an hour at a time for several months; 
but now he remained in slumber undisturbed till ten o'clock, 
and when he woke he felt the efiect of repose. He rose, threw 
on his dressing-gown, and approached the glass on his 
dressing-table. He hardly knew the face that it reflected. He 
did not feel ill. Sleep had refreshed him; his limbs were 
strong and vigorous, but all colour had fied from his cheek. 
He was thenceforth as pale as the dead. 

He then went to the window for air, and the first thing his , 
eye lighted upon was his valet, advanced a step or two on the 
terrace, talking to a tall, stout man, of a very sallow com- 
plexion, in a long, brown great coat. Sir William Winslow*s 
heart sunk, he knew not why. He did not like to see that 
Italian talking with any one since he had mentioned the spots 
of blood upon his coat; and he gazed for a moment at the 
servant as he stood with his back towards him, with feelings of 
pain and alarm. Suddenly a change came over him. He raised 
his bead high f and his proud iyo%\x\V ^iE:^«.Tvded, ''It matters 
not/' he said to himself; "1 V\\!L'\i^ xv^i tmcc^^ ^^-h^V^^sj^. 
/ will do Chandos justice — 1 wW ^tonv^^ tocm-j ^tityt\^Q^ — 
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see him — embrace him — and then that scoundrel shall go 
forth to do his worst." 

With these thoughts he rang his bell sharply, and soon 
after descended to breakfast. His meal was speedily con- 
cluded; and going into the library, he wrote for some time. 
One paper which he covered seemed to be a mere note ; but 
for the other he consulted several times a law book, which he 
took down out of the library. 

When that was done, he rang again, and ordered the 
servant who appeared to send the butler, the bailiff, and the 
housekeeper to him, all together. Before they could be col- 
lected he had folded the note and addressed it to '* Chandos 
Winslow, Esq.," and when the three persons he had sent for 
appeared, with some surprise at their unusual summons, he 
said , I wish you to witness my signature of this paper. Then 
taking the pen, he wrote his name at the bottom, saying, 
*' This is my last will and testament." The witnesses put their 
hands to the paper and withdrew, each observing how ill their 
master looked, and arguing by the sudden signature of his 
will that he felt more unwell than he appeared. 

The event became a matter of gossip in the housekeeper's 
room , and the Italian valet rubbed his forehead and looked 
thoughtful; but he had not much time for consideration 
before he was called to carry a note, which had just arrived, 
to Sir William, who had gone to his dressing-room previous to 
going out. The man looked at it somewhat wistfully as he 
took it up; but he dared not finger the envelope, and it was 
delivered without the contents having escaped by the way. 

** Countermand my horse," said his master; "I will write 
an answer directly. Some one is waiting, of course." 

**Yes, Sir William," replied the valet, and his master 
walked out at once, and descended to the library. There , he 
again spread out the letter before him, and read to the fol- 
lowing effect: — 
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" The Golden Bull , Elmsly, 
"May, 1845. 
"Sir, — I am directed by my client, Chandos Winslow, 
Esq., to inform you, that from documents lately in the pes- 
session of Mr. Roberts , deceased , and from private marks 
thereon, in the handwriting of the late Sir Harry Winslow, of 
the true intent and meaning of which private marks the said 
Chandos Winslow is cognizant, he has reason to believe, that 
an authentic copy of the last will and testament of the afore- 
said Sir Harry Winslow , Bart., signed with his name, and 
dated, * 25th June, 1840,' is still to be found in a certain de- 
pository , at Elmsly House ; hitherto unsearched by you : and, 
in consequence, I beg, in his name, to request that you will 
cause search to be made in the said place or depository, with 
all convenient speed, in the presence of myself, his attorney, 
or any other person or persons whom he may select : or other- 
wise, that you will sanction and permit the said.searchtobe 
made by the said Chandos Winslow, Esq., or myself, as his 
attorney, in presence of yourself, or any other person or 
persons by yourself selected , as witnesses that the search or 
examination is well and properly made, without fraud or 
favour, by. Sir, 

"Your most obedient Servant, 
"Henry Miles, 

"Attomey-at-Law and Solicitor to the firm of 
Miles, Farlong, and Miles, S— ." 

" P. S. Sir, I am directed by my client to inform you , that 
he has no desire to be present in person at the proposed 
search, as he judges that, under circumstances, his visit to 
Elmsly might not be agreeable." 

When he had read , Sir William W^inslow held the letter up 
with a trembling hand, and there was evidently a renewed 
struggle in his bosom. But his e^^ Tft«X,^doTitlie note he had 
written to Chandos; and peT\iapa, V^ c-oxct^w^^'^^'l^^x^^ 
m'th which he had spontaneousYy a.^dtes^^^VY^'o^QfOafcx ^ ^v^ 
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those which were now excited by irritated pride, at what he 
conceived an attempt to drive him to that which he had beea 
willing to do undriven. At all events, he smiled — very likely, 
at the first discovery of the secret springs of his own actions ; 
and sitting down again — for he had risen for a moment — he 
wrote the following words : — 

m 

"Sir William Winslow presents his compliments to Mr. 
Miles , and begs to inform him that he is perfectly at liberty to 
make the proposed search atEImsly. Sir William, however, 
would prefer that it should be made in the presence of his 
brother, Mr. Chandos Winslow, whom he will be happy to see 
at Elmsly, as soon as possible, for that purpose. He sincerely 
hopes that the will may be found, as it may save some trouble; 
but, at the same time, he begs Mr. Miles to forward, or pre- 
sent the inclosed note (written some hours ago) to Mr. Win- 
slow, begging him to understand that Sir William adheres to 
the contents, irrespective of the result of the search now de- 
manded. 

"Elmsly, &c." 

The note was immediately despatched, and the master of 
the house leaned his head upon his hand in deep thought. He 
was disturbed by the entrance of the valet, who advanced with 
a low and humble bow, saying, '' Could I speak with you for a 
moment. Sir?" 

**No," replied the baronet, sternly; "I am engaged." 

"But, Sir William," said the man. 

"Leave the room. Sir!" thundered his master; "did you 
not hear me?" 

The man obeyed; but as he quitted the library, he mut- 
tered, "Oh I very well." 

Sir William Winslow felt he had gained something during 
the last few hours. It was courage of a peculiar sort. The day 
before he would not have found resolution so to answer a 
man, who, to a certain degree, had his life and honour in his 
bands. Now he had no hesitation \ and as\v^ %«X wsA^wy^c^*^ 
he asked himself if it was tbe l\av\B^ \.«i!tew ^(Jo.^ ^^"^ ^"^^ 
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towards atonement which had restored to him his long-lost 
firmness. He thought it was ; and he resolved to go on boldly. 
Perhaps he mistook the cause of the change in himself. His 
was one of those quick and irritable dispositions which cannot 
bear suspense of any kind, which will rather confront the ut- 
most peril than wait an hour in fear; and the very fact of 
having taken a strong resolution gave the power to execute it. 
But still he fancied that the purpose of doing right , of making 
atonement, was the result of his renewed vigour; and the 
mistake was salutary. 

In the meantime, the man whom he had dismissed from his 
presence so abruptly went out to one of the several backdoors 
of the house, and looked about, casting his eyes over the 
wood, which there came near the house. For a minute or two 
he seemed to be looking for something and not discovering it; 
but then, he beckoned with his finger, and a dark man , in a 
long great-coat, came across from under the trees and joined 
him. 

They spoke in low tones , but eagerly, for about five mi- 
nutes ; and at last the dark man said, "No ; we had better work 
separate. I will manage it, you'll see; and you can do the 
same if you do but frighten him enough. I must speak with the 
woman first ; but I *11 be back in an hour, if you think he '11 be 
alone then." 

"I dare say he will," answered the valet, "there are not 
many people come here now; but if there should be any one, 
you can wait about till they are gone." 

"Very well," replied the other; and with a nod and a low 
laugh, he turned away, and lefb the Italian standing at the 
door. 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

Chandos Winslow sat in the little village inn at Elmsly, 
with his keen old solicitor from.S — ; who had, as the reader 
has seen, just mingled in a note to Sir William Winslow, a 
certain degree of lawyer-like formality, with an afiection of 
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commonplace ease, which he thought was masterly in its kind. 
They were awaiting the reply ; and the lawyer calculated upon 
either one or two courses being adopted by the baronet to 
meet the pungent contents of his missive. " Sir William ,' ' he 
said, addressing Chandos, '*will, I imagine, either beg to 
know where the will is supposed to be concealed, promising to 
cause search to be made himself; or else he will roughly refer 
us to his solicitors in London. Mark my words, if he does not. 
At all events , that last hit of our's yesterday — coming in , and 
finding the rough draught of the will in Roberts's handwriting, 
amongst the papers in the cabinet left to you with the other 
things — was capital. Hang me, Mr. Winslow, if I did not 
think for a minute that it was the will itself. However, as it is, 
we shall have an excellent case of it; and I should not wonder 
if it were to go through every court in England, up to the 
House of Lords." 

*'A pleasant prospect," said Chandos, drily; and he fell 
into the silence of expectation. 

"Is Mr. Chandos Winslow here?" asked a good, clear, 
round voice, upon the stairs about five minutes afler; and 
starting up, Chandos opened the door, when, to his surprise, 
he beheld Lockwood with the little boy, Tim Stanley. 

"Well, I hope I 've got him here in time," said Lockwood, 
"though I could not get over by noon , as you wished ; for you 
see, Chandos, it is a good long round first to Northferry and 
then to Elmsly ; and I did not receive the message till five this 
morning." 

Chandos gazed on him in surprise, but shook him warmly^ 
by the hand, and caressed the boy, saying, at the same time, 
"I am glad to see you both, Lockwood ; but I certainly had no 
notion you were coming." 

"Didn't you send?" exclaimed Lockwood. "Then who 
the devil did, I wonder? I had a message this morning shouted 
in at my window, at five , to bring the boy over Jiere by noon 
to-day to meet you. But now we must have some dinner; for 
I am hungry enough , and the boy is ravenous. What have you 
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done with Faber? Where 's Atra Cura, if he is no longer 
behind the horseman? " 

" We left him at S — ," replied Chandos ; "he was afraid to 
come within ten miles of Elmsly." 

"He 's a poor creature," cried Lockwood, "a very poor 
creature indeed. There is something in such weakness that 
debases prosperity, and makes even misfortune contemptible; 
though it is often an element of grandeur, as Seneca justly 
says: * Nihil seque magnam apud nos admirationem occupe^ 
quam homo fortiter miser.' " 

"He's a little chicken-hearted," said the lawyer; "but he's 
very right to keep out of harm's way when he is not paid for 
going into it. And now, Mr. Winslow, I had better ring for 
something to eat for the nice little fellow — a son of your's, 
I presume — we can take a bit of lunch at the same time. It is 
an agreeable way of occupying time." 

The luncheon was ordered ; and though Chandos denied 
the degree of relationship to little Tim imputed, the lawyer 
remained in the same opinion. It did not at all spoil Tim's 
appetite, however. He was not at all aware that he had ever 
had a father, and would quite as soon have had Chandos in 
that capacity as any one else. He set to heartily then ; and so 
did Lockwood , and eke the lawyer ; but before the latter had 
eaten two mouthfuls, the messenger who had been sent to 
Elmsly returned with a letter for him. 

"Soon decided I" said Mr. Miles; "he has not taken long 

to consider." And after opening the cover containing the 

, epistle addressed to himself, he held the one enclosed in his 

hand, without looking at the direction, while he read the 

other. 

"Well, this takes me by surprise ! " said the lawyer; "re- 
morse of conscience, evidently! Read that, Mr. Winslow; 
the other is for you too." 

Chandos took the letters, and read first, with much wonder, 
the one which had been opened ; and then broke the seal of 
the other, which contained these words : — 
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"Come to me, Chandos. Let us forget the past, and be 
really brothers for the future. If you can show me, as I think 
you hinted, the particulars of the last will, it shall be acted 
upon by me as if it were before me. If not, I will put it in force 
as far as I recollect it; for I certainly did read it once ; but that 
is a long time ago , and I do not perfectly remember it. At all 
events, come to me; for there is a sort of heavy presentiment 
upon me, that my life will not last long; and I would fain die 
in friendship with my brother. 

"Yours, 

"William Winslow." 

"It must be so, indeed!" said Chandos Winslow; "this 
change is too great, too sudden to be in the ordinary course of 
events. Some severe illness must be hanging over him. Come," 
Mr. Miles, let us go at once, Lockwood will stay with the boy 
till we return." 

"Nay, I will go with you part of the way, at least," said 
Lockwood; "and you shall tell me what is the drift of all this 
as you go ; for I am in darkness. Tim can take care of himself ; 
cant you, Tim?" 

Chandos threw Lockwood his brother's two letters ; and, 
while he read them over in silence, little Tim declared he 
could take care of himself very well. Lockwood, however, 
took his hat and accompanied his half-brother and the lawyer 
on their way, sometimes asking a question, sometimes falling 
into a fit of thought. 

" I '11 tell you what , Chandos," he said at length , "I cannot 
help thinking there is some trick in all this. I never saw such a 
sudden change. Why it is only three nights ago that he 
growled at you like a dog." 

"No, no, there is no trick," replied Mr. Winslow; "but 
I fear there is some serious illness, either commenced or ap- 
proaching, which has thus^ depressed his spirits, and given 
conscience power to make her voice heard in the stillness of 
the passions." 

"Well, I am not quite satisfied of that," answered Lock- 
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wood , " and shall be glad to hear the result ; but I will not go 
in with you. We were never friends, and the sight of me might 
raise the devil again. I shall look out for you , however, as you 
come back." 

'*I will lead you the shortest way,*' said Chandos, speaking 
to the lawyer, who was approaching the great gates; *'that 
path takes one half a mile round ; " and proceeding along the 
road , he did not enter the park till he reached a small door- 
way, which stood open during the day. 

The path with which this doorway communicated, led 
through the depth of a splendid wood of Spanish chestnuts, 
divided by somewhat formal alleys, which crossed each other 
in various directions. When Chandos and his companions had 
walked on not more than two hundred yards , they could hear 
the voices of two persons speaking vehemenUy, and at the first 
traversing alley which they came to, they all turned their 
heads to the right, whence the sounds proceeded. Perhaps 
eighty or ninety yards from them, under the green shade of 
the wide leafy trees, were standing a man and a woman. The 
man Chandos immediately recognized as his companion in the 
stage-coach some days before, and in the woman, whose face 
was turned towards them, he saw Sally Stanley. She was 
throwing' about her arms in wild and even fierce gesticulation, 
and in the stillness of their footfalls over the turf, he could 
hear her exclaim, "If you do , a curse will cleave to you and 
destroy you , which never failed yet •— a curse which will," — 
but then her eyes lighted on the' three persons who were 
passing, and she darted in amongst the trees. 

The man followed her, after taking a look round; and 
Lockwood asked, "Do you know who those are? " 

"Tim*8 mother," answered Chandos; "and one of her 
tribe, I suppose." 

" One of the gipsies, if yon mean that," replied Lockwood ; 

"and the worst fellow amongst them. If I catch him, I will 

break every bone in his skin. He gave me a blow when I had 

mjr banda tiedj and I "will not ioT^etVwsi. ^\sx.%a\a%^"»j 

Stanley being one of the gipsies, C\iaa^^^,^i5aa.V\^^^sa«Ns^^" 
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" Then my suspicions are correct; " said Mr. Winslow, with 
an inquiring look at' the other's face. ''How was she saved 
fipom the river?" 

"That I don't know," replied Lockwood; "the gipsies 
pulled her out, I suppose. But I thought you must have known 
all about it, from your fondness for the boy. If you come to 
calculate, you will see whose son he must be." 

"How strange are the turns of fate! " said Chandos; and 
the whole party fell into deep thought. 

Two or three minutes after, Lockwood halted, saying, 
" I will go out into the open part of the park , and wait for you 
under a tree; for I am anxious to have the first news:" and 
Chandos and the lawyer walked on to the house, which was 
not more than a quarter of a mile in advance. When they were 
gone, Lockwood sauntered up and down for about ten mi- 
nutes — perhaps it might be a little more; for he was a man 
accustomed to solitude and his own thoughts ; so that lonely 
time flew fast with him. At length, however, he thought he 
heard a light step running; and the next moment Sally Stanley 
was by his side. Her face was eager, and her eyes sparkling, 
but not with joy. 

"Lockwood," she said, in a low tone, "Lockwood, run 
up to the village; to the inn." 

"Has anything happened to the boy?" cried Lockwood, 
"with a look of apprehension . * 

" No , no 1 " answered the woman ; " but run up — find out 
what the two men are doing over here — the two men from 
S — . Listen to what they say ~ and save him if they are 
seeking him." 

Her meaning was not very clear; but there was so much 
apprehension and impatience in her look, that Lockwood, 
saying " Well, well, I suppose I shall find out what you mean 
when I get there," turned away and lefl her* 

His long legs and his quick steps soon brought him to the 
door of the Golden Bull, at Elmsly; but all seemed quiet on 
the outside of the house, at least. TYiet^"^«A «k\\50\fc^^'^^'^ 
ffJS^, with the horse taken out, 8tandm^va^(JEvfc^Q^^^ ^xiA.'wsfc 
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other thing to attract attention . Lockwood entered the house, 
and was about to walk up to the room where the boy had been 
left, when in what was called the parlour, on the left, he heard 
some men*s voices speaking; and in he went* 

The room contained two men and a servant girl, putting 
down some beer and glasses before them; and Lockwood sat 
down and asked for a glass of ale. Two or three sentences 
passed between the previous occupants of the room, which 
seemed principally to refer to their own dinner; but there 
were words mingled with their discourse which made the last 
comer lend an attentive ear ; and before the ale was brought to 
him , he rose , walked slowly out of the room with a careless 
air, hurried up stairs, and spoke a few eager words to the 
boy Tim. 

He was answered only by a look of quick intelligence; and 
after receiving a few words of clear direction as to the way to 
Elmsly House, Tim snatched up his cap and ran off. 

Lockwood then descended to the parlour again, drunk bis 
ale, and took up an old newspaper that lay cm one of the 
tables. 

CHAPTER XLVII. 

We must now turn to Sir William Winslow again. He re- 
mained for full a quarter of an hour in thought; but then he 
rose , and walked backwards and forwards in the library, with 
a quick step: there was a struggle within him. While he had 
remained seated, old feelings, old habits of thought, old vices 
of the mind began to return upon him. None of the devils 
which torture and tempt humanity ever give up their prey 
without strife ; and they wrestled with his spirit still ; but re- 
morse, and wearing, constant apprehension had shaken their 
hold of him, and he was strong enough to cast them off. 
There came too, in aid of better feelings that longing for com- 
panionship, for the support of love or friendship, which grows 
upon the heart when worldly enjoyments fail. He thought, 
what a pity it was that he and Chandos had not lived together 
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in affection ; he knew that it was his own fault, and he resolved 
it should be his own fault no longer. Yet he doubted himself — 
yet he feared ; and at length, after he had walked up and down 
at the same hurried pace for full three-quarters of an hour, he 
started with a feeling almost of irritation, when the servant 
opened the door, and announced that Mr. Winslow and 
another gentleman were in the drawing-room. 

"Show them in," said Sir William Winslow, and he stood 
leaning on the library table, watching the door. 

The expression of his brother^s countenance at once did 
away all that was painful in his feelings. It was full of kindness 
and tenderness , and advancing with a quick step , Chandos 
took Sir William's proffered hand in both his own, and pressed 
it warmly. 

"This is very kind of you, William,*' he said. "But, good 
Godl how ill you look! In Heaven's name send for some 
physician." 

"No, no, Chandos," said Sir William Winslow; "there is 
no need. I have gone through much mental pain since I saw 
you — but of that no more: let us for the future be brothers 
indeed — but now to business : you may search where you 
please for the will you mention; and I trust in God you may 
find it." 

"No, William," said Chandos, frankly. "I will tell you 
ii^here I think it is. Search for it yourself; I trust you fully." 

Mr. Miles pulled him by the sleeve, saying, "But my dear 
Sir, my dear Sir — " 

"Hush," said Chandos, sternly. — "I think, William," 
he continued, "from a memorandum I have found, that the 
will is in the drawer of that table; and I and my solicitor will 
quit the room , if you please , while you search ." 

"Not for the world ,' ' replied Sir William Winslow. " But 
you are mistaken , Chandos ; the will is not there , as you may 
see;" and he drew out the drawer with a sharp pull. There 
appeared nothing but a small piece of vellum , folded like a 
letter, and the lawyer immediately exclaimed, "There 
it is!" 
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"No, Sir, it is not," answered Sir William Winslow, 
sharply ; " that is a letter addressed to me , nothing more**' 

Chandos smiled, saying, "That is only a part of the con- 
tents of the drawer. Press your thumb tightly on the right side 
at the back, William. The memorandum is marked with the 
initials, S. D. £. which I interpret 'Secret Drawer, Elmsly.' 
Now, I know of no secret drawer but the one in that table, 
which I have once or twice seen my father open.'* 

Sir William instantly pressed on the inside, as he was di- 
rected, but without eifect; and he turned towards the bell, 
saying, "I will have it broken open; for I feel it yield under 
my hand." 

"Stay, stay," said Chandos, "let me try;" and coming 
round to that side of the table, he put his hand into the 
drawer, and pressed hard. At the first touch the piece of wood 
which formed the false back flew out, and an inner drawer was 
pushed forward by a spring from behind. It contained a con- 
siderable number of papers , and a small basket full of gold 
coin. At the top of the papers, however, was a packet, sealed 
with black, and marked, in a lawyer's hand, "Last will and 
testament of Sir Harry Graves Winslow, Bart." Underneath 
was written, in Sir Harry's own handwriting, "For Chandos 
Winslow, Esq. To be opened before the funeral.' 

Chandos did not touch the will ; but Sir William took it out 
and put it into his hands, saying, "Stay! We had better have 
more witnesses before you open it ; " and ringing the bell, he 
ordered the butler to be sent. 

"My brother, Mr. Winslow," he said, when the man ap- 
peared, "has pointed out to me this secret drawer, which I 
had not before di^overed ; and in it we have found this paper, 
which seems to be a later will of my father's than that already 
read. I wish you to be present while it is examined. Now, 
Chandos, let us hear the contents." 

Chandos opened it, and placed the paper which he found 
within the cover in the hands o{M.T.M.vV^«^\irhQ^with spectacles 
on Dose, proceeded toread\ta\o\id,Vw\\i^%x^^^&^^^N]K®.^^ 
that it was duly signed and alStesl^d. 
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The purport of the will was precisely that which Faber had 
stated. Winslow Abbey, and the estates attached , with all the 
fumitare, books, and pictures in the house, were left to Chan- 
dos Winslow; but the property was charged with an annuity of 
four hundred a year to Faber. A few legacies were given to 
servants. Five thousand pounds, in lieu ofall other demands, 
was assigned to Lockwood ; and all other property, real and 
personal, including a large sum in public securities, of the 
existence of which Sir William had been hitherto ignorant, 
was left to the deceased baronet*s eldest son. The clergyman 
of the village, and a gentleman in London, were named as 
executors, together with Mr. Roberts, whom Sir Harry pro- 
bably expected to act for all. 

When the will had been read. Sir William took his bro- 
ther's hand, and pressed it in his own; and nodding his head 
to the butler, he said, "You may go. li^ow, my good Sir,*' he 
continued, turning to Mr. Miles, "the best thing you can do is 
to take that paper down to the gentleman there named, in the 
-village of Elmsly ; tell him how we found it, and ask him if he 
is prepared to act. In fact, take all the necessary steps for 
substituting this will for the other. I shall of course consent to 
all that is required. There may be some difficulty indeed as to 
the Abbey property, in regard to which I have acted rashly; 
but that I must settle as I can. My brother will join you in a 
little, at the inn. At present I wish to speak to him for a few 
minutes." 

He spoke in somewhat of his old imperious tone; and the 
little lawyer took the hint, and departed rapidly. 

"And now, Chandos," said Sir William Winslow, in a voice 
that trembled with emotion, "tell me one thing. Have you not 
a boy under your charge , a boy of about seven or <^ight years 
old?" 

"I have, William," answered Chandos, with a faint smile; 
"and as fine and brave a boy he is as ever lived." 

"Is he not my son? " demanded Sir William Winslow, in a 
low tone, 

"I have every reason to think lie \a ," Mis^^^e^^^^^isv^^^' 
A Whim, and its Consequences, ^^ 
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him^ at first, even with the valet; yet, on further consideration, 
his courage had revived; and he had argued that the Italian 
could prove little or nothing unsupported by the evidence of 
others. But this case was different. He dared not grapple 
with it. His brain seemed to reel. His heart felt as if the blood 
stood still in it. The man had been on the spot at the time; 
he had evidently seen all. His testimony joined to that of the 
Italian was death. Would he brave it? Would he dare him to 
do his worst? Would he undergo trial — risk condemnation. 
He thought of his son, of his brother, of his family, of the 
honour of his name and race : and when the man went away, 
the basket, full of gold pieces, which had been found in the 
secret drawer, was empty. 

The unhappy man he lefb sat for a few minutes with his 
hands covering his eyes. Who shall tell the agony of his 
thoughts? He was roused by some one tapping at one of the 
windows which descended to the ground ; and starting up^ he 
beheld a beautiful boy, with a sun-burned face, plainly, but 
well dressed, gazing in. 

Sir William strode forward, threw the window open, and 
gazed at the boy with strange and new sensations : ** Who are 
you, my dear?*' he said, taking his hand, and leading him in. 
"Did Mr. Winslow send you?" 

"No," answered the boy ; "I came to seek him: Mr. Lock- 
wood sent me." 

"But do you not live with Mr. Winslow?" asked Sir Wil- 
liam ; " is he not kind to you ? " 

"Oh! that he is," replied the boy, warmly. "But is he 
here?" 

Sir William Winslow cast his arms round him , held him to 
his heart, and wept, without reply . 

"No harm has happened to him?" asked the boy, an- 
xiously. 

"Oh no!" said his father; "no. He promised to send you 
down to me; but he must YkOv^Xa^^x^^ ^v^^^c^TLt voad from 
^oa. What did you -want V\\\\\\\m*^ \>Q^o\xVTi^-w^V^\«B:ro^ 
''No, I do not," rep\\eeLV:he»\io^\^^>axx\.Vliw).^^^>^^V 
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liam Winslow, his brother, I was to tell you, in case he was 
gone" — 

"And what were you to tell?" demanded the baronet. 
"I am Sir WiUiam Winslow." 

"Then put down your ear, and I will whisper it," said the 
boy; " for I was not to let any one else hear. Mr. Lockwood 
said that you were to mount your horse and ride over to Win- 
slow Abbey as fast as possible, by the east gates of the park; 
because there are two constables come over fromS — , drinking 
at the inn ; and we heard them say that they would have you in 
gaol in an hour, as they had your brother; but that they would 
dine first." 

Sir William gazed at the boy with straining eyes, but 
without reply ; and the sweet young voice added , " Oh go, go I 
It is a horrible place a gaol. Any place is better than that.* 

" It is ! " said Sir William Winslow, solemnly ; "It is I 

Again he held the boy to his heart; he pressed a warm and 
eager kiss upon his broad forehead; lidd his hand upon his 
head , and said aloud , " May God bless thee , my child 1 " He 
then turned abruptly, and quitted the room by a door which 
led to a small cabinet beyond. The boy gazed over all the fine 
things the library contained for a minute or two ; and then 
asked himself if he should go or stay. The next moment there 
was a report of fire-arms , a heavy fall , and a low groan. The 
boy was terrified ; he knew not at what. He crept towards the 
door and listened ; but the moment after he heard the voice of 
Chandos in the hall; and running out, he caught him by the 
hand as he was speaking to one of the old footmen, and said, 
in a low voice, "Some one has been shooting in the house ; and 
there is a groaning in that room." 

"What does he mean? " cried Chandos, addressing the old 
man in much agitation. 

"I thought I heard a shot too, Sir, when I was coming to 
answer your bell," said the servant, with a white face; "I hope 
nothing has happen ed. Master baa been n er^ o^^ ^ ^^ ' 
*' Where ia it, Tim? Where Is U?" cT\e^C\vwvekSi^, 
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"Here ! " said the boy, leading the way to the library, and 
then pointing to the door. 

They opened it; and found what had been Sir William 
Winslow on the floor, with a pistol firmly clenched in his right 
hand, and the barrel grasped between his teeth. A powder- 
flask and bag of balls lay on a chair; and the carpet was 
drenched with blood. 

CHAPTER XLVIII. 

' Crowds came and went to and from Elmsly House. For s 
long week the little world of the neighbourhood was kept in 
agitation by facts and falsehoods. Coroner's juries sat, and 
returned a verdict as much opposed to common sense as usual 
The constables from S — went back to their own place un 
accompanied , and lost their labour. The Great Devourer ha( 
swallowed up the destined prey of judges and juries. Sir Wil 
liam Winslow was pronounced to have destroyed himself in 
moment of temporary insanity; and there is no trying the deai 
for murder. The people viewed the plain and unostentatiou 
funeral with feelings of greater awe than is usually felt; fo 
crime, by its happy rarity, has a greater effect than commo 
death. Wild tales were told; some near to, some far fron 
the truth; and the nine days* wonder subsided, leaving tb 
sky clear, and the waters smooth again. 

So much for the outside of Elmsly House. In the insid* 
other scenes were taking place. Chandos did not quit tl 
house, but, with his solicitor, remained in possession of tb; 
which was now his own ; but the second night after the fat 
event, when the coroner had sat and his jury had retume 
their verdict, the old servant Jacob came to his young mast 
in the library, to tell him that there was a woman walkii 
round and round the house, and weeping. "I saw her ju 
now. Sir," said the man; "and she seems flesh and blooc 
but were it not for that, I could almost swear that it was po< 
Susan Grey, of the mill, who drowned herself, you may n 
member," 
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"She was saved, my good friend," answered Chandos. 
"I will go and speak to her." 

He went, and what took place he did not ever care to 
repeat; but on his return he ordered the hall door to be left 
open night and day, and no one to oppose the entrance of that 
woman at any time, or to speak to her if they saw her. Each 
night she visited the room where the body of Sir William Win- 
slow lay, and sat beside it from the hour^of midnight till the 
east grew gray. On the night before the funeral she covered 
the coffin with ivy-leaves, and lingered till it was quite light 
ere she departed. Chandos Winslow was already up ; and a 
servant, who watched at the door, instantly gave him notice 
that she was going forth. He followed her at once , and spoke 
to her both long and earnestly. The servants from the win- 
dows saw him show her a paper too; but she did not return 
with him to the house, which they judged by his gestures that 
he asked her to do. 

On the following day, he and the boy Tim went out on foot, 
in deep mourning, and remained away for several hours; and 
in the evening they set out for London. 

The first visit of Chandos was, as might be expected to the 
house of General Tracy ; but he had little more to tell than the 
party there already knew, for his letters had been frequent 
during the last week. He thought Rose looked more lovely 
than ever; and! though all that she had gone through, and the 
dark events which had connected themselves with the rise and 
progress of their love, had cast a saddening shade over the 
sparkling brightness of her face, yet there seemed to the eyes 
of Chandos more gained than lost by that softening melan- 
choly. When Emily appeared , she was in mourning, not very 
deep, yet sufficient to mark a sense of the painful circum- 
stances under which she had been freed from her ill-starred 
engagement to his brother. She greeted him warmly and 
affectionately ; and gazed at him and Rose as they sat together 
on the sofa, as if she fancied, in her desponding mood, that 
in their happiness would consist her future. A brighter fate, 
however, was reserved for her at last. 
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A good deal of business remained for Chandos to transact. 
His brother's will, by which a thousand per annum was be- 
queathed to '^the boy, now under the charge of Chandos Win- 
slow, Esq.,'* was proved; and, to avoid all doubt or cavil 
which such vague expressions might cause at a future period, 
Chandos at once secured the annuity to his little protigd by 
deed. With Lord Overton, he found no difficulty. The pro- 
duction of his father's second will showed at once that Sir Wil- 
liam Winslow had no power to sell the Winslow Abbey estate; 
and the money to repay the sum which had been received as 
part payment was easily raised upon the Elmsly property. 
The remainder of the rents of that portion of his land the 
young baronet set aside as a sinking-fund to pay off the en- 
cumbrance; and from that source, with the money in the 
public funds, the property was cleared in a few years. When 
all the necessary arrangements were complete in London, 
Chandos left the little boy at the house of General Tracy, and 
went down again to prepare Winslow Abbey'for the reception 
of a bride. Much was wanting ; but skill, and taste, and ample 
means accomplished with great speed the reparation of all that 
many years of neglect had done to dilapidate the building, 
and desolate the grounds. 

It was one day while thus employed that he was joined in 
the park by Lockwood, who came to tell him that a young 
gipsey had been to his house to ask where Chandos was , and 
to request him to come down to the wood on the other side of 
the river. 

'^ I fear," said Lockwood, '4hat poor girl is very ill, from 
what the lad told me." 

Chandos went instantly to the spot pointed out, and found 

the apprehensions of Lockwood fuUy verified. Under a 

coarse, dingy blanket, hung between two trees, to give more 

air than one of the ordinary gipsey tents afforded, with 

dimmed eyes and sunken cheeks, lay the once lovely Susan 

Grey, Her mind was watidenii^'serj tq\3iOcv\ VviX. ^Vv^ knew 

Chandos at once; and from time \.o lixsift \Joft\xQ\^\fe^^\2t<K«sa. 

of her thoughts seemed to become axx^^w^M ^"^^^^^ "SV^^^^"^^ 
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gentleman remained by her side for more than two hours with 
several of the gipsies, both male and female, looking on. In 
the course of her rambling and broken conversation, much of 
her preceding history was told. It seemed that when she had 
cast herself headlong from the bank into the river, near 
Elmsly, some gipsies had been passing by; and an old man, 
the head of the tribe, had rescued her. It was an exploit of his 
old age, and he was proud of it; and loving her because he 
had saved her from destruction, he adopted her as his daugh- 
ter. Her superior knowledge, for she had been carefully 
educated, and even the occasional aberration of her intellect, 
and the quick decision of character which bitter misfortune 
sometimes gives , soon obtained for her great consideration in 
the tribe, which was confirmed by the accidental fulfilment of 
many of her fortunate guesses. So of course we must call 
them; but it is to be remarked that she herself, even in her 
last hour, maintained that her predictions proceeded from a 
real foresight of coming events. Although she had eagerly 
sought to see Chandos , he could only discover that she had 
one request to make, and that referred to her interment. 

''Let me have Christian burial,*' she said more than once ; 
'* for I die a Christian ; and lay me beside him who should have 
been my husband." 

Chandos promised, and he kept his word; for, much to the 
scandy of some, the poor miller's erring daughter, the wan- 
dering gipsey woman, lies in the vault of the Winslow family. 

''Ay, she came to choose her place more than a month 
ago," said the old sexton, afler the funeral: "she gave me 
two golden sovereigns one night, to let her have the keys of 
the vault for two hours ; and I knew very well what she came 
for,- so I didn't disturb her." 

It was in the brown autumn time that Rose Tracy gave her 
hand to Chandos Winslow; and at Christmas the whole party 
assembled round the fire at Northferry. By the side of Emily, 
whose cheek had regained the rose, and whose lip had won 
back its smiles, sat Horace Elemmg. Ha \ocJ^^^n<«:^ Vwg^g^ ^ 
Something was whispered toEmViy, ^\i\\ei \)ttfe ^^«^»^^^^^'^'^^ 
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with other things. "No Horace," she said ; "yet three monUis, I 
and then if vou will." I 

A few other characters remain to he disposed of; hut as no 1 
great length of time has passed since the events just detailed I 
took place , the fate of several of our people is still hanging in I 
the balance where we weigh till death. Little Tim is now, 1 
I believe, at Eton ; and is a remarkably intelligent and amiable I 
boy. The young gentleman will excuse my not mentioning the I 
name he now goes by. It is neither Winslow nor Stanley. 
Lockwood is precisely the same being as when Chandos first | 
met with him — down to the leather gaiters. One satisfactory 
thing has occurred within my own knowledge. The Italian, 
Benini, is working in chains at Leghorn. He went into the 
service of a Russian nobleman, Who, to Benini's great grief, 
was cruelly assassinated at Sienna. The police of Tuscany, 
however, did not like Benini to be so much afflicted; and Ihey 
tried him for murder. He persisted in declaring his inno- 
cence ; but the incredulous brutes would not believe him; and 
under the mild laws of that mild government, he was con- 
demned to hard labour for life. 

One word more: Mr. Scriptolemus Bond is a Valet de 
Place, in Paris, where he exercises his abilities in the same 
direction as before, though in a narrower sphere. He, 
however, is contented with his fate, although repinings will 
sometimes visit him, especially when a share list meets his 
eyes. 

On the contrary, Chandos Winslow, and Rose his wife, are 
contented , without repining. They may have to suffer some 
evils , as a healthy man will have a cold now and then ; but if 
we were to look into all hearts, the grand secret which they 
would display is this , that, balance the account of life how we 
will, the sum of happiness is in favour of virtue. Without it, 
there is no contentment; and with it, the peace of God which 
passes all understanding, surpasses everything that earth can 
give. 
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